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I.  —  The  Etymology  of  Latin  Miles 
BY  PROFESSOR  ROLAND  G.  KENT 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IT  is  astonishing  how  many  of  the  common  words  are  of 
more  or  less  doubtful  etymology.  Such  a  word  is  the  Latin 
miles,  for  which  three  divergent  derivations  1  have  been  pro- 
posed, no  one  of  them  proving  perfectly  satisfactory.  For 
in  any  proposed  etymology  the  development  of  the  sounds 
and  the  development  of  the  meaning  must  both  be  traceable 
in  a  way  to  which  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised. 

Benfey2  considered  miles  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  stem 
seen  in  Greek  (JuarOds,  and  in  this  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  other  scholars.  But  Corssen3  and  Johansson4  and  others 
have  shown  clearly  that  this  would  result  not  in  *mldes, 
whence  miles f  but  in  *mistes ;  and  that  the  Roman  soldier 
was  not  originally  a  paid  fighter,  as  this  etymology  repre- 
sents him  to  be,  but  one  who  gave  his  services  freely  to  his 
fatherland.6 

Passing  over  an  etymology  proposed  by  Walter,7  which 
never  received  currency,  we  come  to  that  of  Vanicek,8  devel- 
oped by  Fick,9  and  accepted  by  Walde 10 :  the  root  is  mil-, 

1  We  pass  over  the  explanations  given  by  Aelius  Stilo  ap.  Fest.  122  M.,  by 
Varro,  L.  L.  v,  89,  by  Ulpian,  Dig.  xxix,  I,  I,  and  by  Menagius  and  Ducerius  in 
*he  Delphin  Festus,  ad  loc.  cit. 

2  Griech.  Wurzellexikon,  n,  33.          3  Krit.  Nachtr.  259.          4  /.  F.  II,  34. 

5  Cf.  Con  way,  /.  F.  n,  157  f. 

6  Cf.  Livy,  iv,  59,  11,  also  iv,  35  f.,  iv,  60. 

7  K.  Z.  xn,  413.  8  Griech.-lat.  etym.  Worterbuch,  n,  730. 

9  Indogerm.  Worterbuch,  3  ed.,  I,  177.       1;)  Lat.  etym.  Worttrbuch,  s.v.  miles. 
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appearing  in  Skt.  mildti  ' he  meets,'  mela-s  '  meeting,'  Greek 
o-/uXo?,  6-/iZXett),  o-iu\id ;  the  second  element  is  -it-  '  going, 
from  the  root  of  Ire,  cf.  #«/«,  *V#/r.     Walde  therefore  inter- 
prets  mtl-it-es   as    '  die    haufenweise,    scharweise    marschie- 
renden.' 

The  objection  to  this  view  does  not  appear  at  first  sight, 
since  none  can  be  raised  from  the  semantic  side.  The  ques- 
tion must  first  be  settled  whether  miles  has  I  that  was  origi- 
nally the  diphthong  eit  or  I  from  earlier  I  or  an  ^  lengthened 
by  compensation.  Now  in  inscriptions  before  150  B.C.  there 
is  no  confusion  between  ei  and  z,  since  the  two  had  not  yet 
become  identical  in  sound,1  and  therefore  the  spellings  of  this 
earlier  period  will  establish  the  value  of  the  sound.  The 
word  is  actually  found  in  its  derivative  mllitaris  in  two  inscrip- 
tions dated  before  150  B.C.:  C.I.L.  I,  63,  presumably  older 
than  the  second  Punic  War,  M.  FOVRIO  c.  F.  TRIBVNOS  MILI- 
TARE  DE  PRAIDAD  MAVRTE  DEDET,  and  C.I.L.  I,  35,  probably 
of  the  period  160-155  B.C.,  L.  CORNELI  L.  F.  p.  (n.)  SCIPIO 

QVAIST.    TRIE.    MIL.    ANNOS    GNATVS    XXXIII    MORTVOS,        PATER 

REGEM  ANTIOCO  svBEGix.  These  two  inscriptions  show  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  I  that  is  not  derived  from  the  diph- 
thong. But  the  Skt.  mildti  and  mela-s  show  that  this  root 
belongs  to  the  ablaut  series  ei:oi:it  and  in  such  a  series  the 
I  is  distinctly  abnormal.  The  I  of  the  Greek  o-/uXo?,  etc.,  is 
no  stumbling  block,  for  the  length  of  the  i  is  secondary,  as 
is  shown  by  the  Aeolic  o/u\\o?.2  The  original  I  of  miles  is 
therefore  an  obstacle  to  its  derivation  from  this  root. 

Lastly,  E.  W.  Fay  3  proposes  *sem-  *  together '  +  -i-  or  -ei- 
'  go '  +  suffixal  -sli-  +  suffix  -/-  or  -et-  '  go,'  '  together-going- 
goers.'  There  are  several  objections.  The  root  -et-  is  not 
proved,  since  all  Fay's  examples  for  this  may  be  explained 
more  easily  in  other  ways ;  -ei-  is,  as  we  have  seen,  impossi- 
ble ;  the  reduction  of  *sem-  to  *sm-  before  the  Latin  accent, 
which  Fay  suggests,  is  a  phenomenon  that  never  occurs  in 
initial  syllables.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  proceed 

1  Sommer,  Handbuch  d.  lat.  Laut-  u.  Formenlekre,  §  64. 

2  Citations  in  Herwerden,  Lexicon  Graecum  Suppletorium  et  Dialecticum,  s.v. 
8  Modern  Lang.  Notes,  XXII,  38 ;    Class.  Quart,  ill,  272. 
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from  a  form  *sm-i-sl(i)-it-,  with  the  prefix  in  the  zero  ablaut 
grade,  and  the  last  element  the  form  of  agency  to  Ire.  This 
would  develop  phonetically  to  Latin  mllit-,  the  nominative 
having,  as  all  the  etymologies  assume,  an  analogical  -e-.  But 
*sem-  =  com-  '  together '  does  not  appear  as  a  prefix  in  Italic, 
either  as  *sem-  or  as  *sm- ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  root  i-  is 
suspicious,  to  say  the  least.  Fay's  suggestion  is  therefore  to 
be  rejected. 

There  is  an  Indogermanic  root  meaning  'to  anoint,  to 
rub/  given  by  Hirt  *  as  smdi-,  seen  in  Greek  a-fidoD  a-fiij/jia, 
and  with  a  consonantal  extension  in  a-fiijx^  v^X0*  07-1777^. 
Derived  from  this  with  various  extensions,  the  narrower  inter- 
pretation of  which  is  of  no  moment  here,  are  the  primitive 
Teutonic  *smenia-  *smlt-  *smlp-,  from  Idg.  *smeruo-  *smeid- 
*smeit-  respectively.  *smer%a-  is  seen  in  NE.  smear,  NHG. 
schmieren ;  *smeid-  appears  in  OE.  smitan  'to  strike,'  NE. 
smite,  OHG.  smlzan  '  to  smear,  stroke,  throw,'  NHG.  schmeis- 
sen  '  to  smite,  fling,  cast,'  Gothic  bi-smeitan  '  to  anoint,  be- 
smear; '  *smeit-  in  OE.  smfo  (  a  worker  with  a  hammer,'  NE. 
smith,  NHG.  scJimied,  gescJuneidig  '  malleable.'  However 
remarkable  the  change  in  meaning  may  appear,  from  rub  to 
strike,  it  is  an  actual  fact,  quite  paralleled  by  the  modern 
American  slang  phrase,  'to  put  it  all  over  him,'  and  no  more 
remarkable  than  that  mdturus  means  both  '  early  '  and  '  late,' 
and  that  cardinal,  a  derivative  of  cardo  '  hinge,'  is  the  name 
of  a  certain  bird  of  a  red  color.  Now  the  root  smeit-  seems 
to  appear  in  Latin  in  the  verb  mitto?  where  the  meaning  has 
developed  from  rub  to  strike,  drive  away,  send  away,  or  let  go 
away. 

The  following  etymology  for  miles  is  therefore  proposed, 
as  meeting  more  nearly  the  facts  of  the  case :  To  the  root 
smeid-  or  smeit-,  probably  the  latter,  considering  the  presence 

1  Indogerm.  Ablaut,  37. 

2  Walde,  op.  cit,  s.v.,  on  the  basis  of  the   cosmittere  of  Paul.  Fest.  67  M. 
But  he  should  connect  it  directly  with  NE.  smith  rather  than  with  NE.  smite, 
since  otherwise  the  dentals  do  not  correspond.     His  suggestion  that  smite  is  gen- 
eralized from  *smitn6-t  by  the  principle  of  Verner's  Law,  is  of  very  questionable 
worth. 
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of  mitto  with  the  /-form,  the  suffix  -slo-  was  added  to  denote 
the  agent A :  cf.  -his  in  gerulus,  credulus,  bibulus.  The  root 
was  in  the  zero  grade,  is  mfigulus  '  potter,'  from  * figlos  with 
anaptyxis,  to  the  root  seen  in  fingo  '  I  shape,  fashion.'  The 
suffix  -slo-,  not  merely  -A?-,  appears  frequently,  as  in  miilus, 
velum,  mantelum,  scalae.  After  a  short  vowel  the  group  si  in 
primitive  Latin  lost  the  s  with  compensatory  lengthening  of 
the  preceding  vowel :  if  a  nasal  or  a  stop  preceded  the  si,  it 
was  lost  first  and  the  other  process  took  place  in  the  same 
way.2  Therefore,  *smit-slo-s  would  become  *mllos,  a  noun  of 
the  ^-declension,  meaning  a  '  smiter  '  or  a  '  driver  away ; '  either 
interpretation  is  appropriate  for  a  warrior  in  his  two  capaci- 
ties of  offense  and  defense. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  army  were  called  pedites  '  foot- 
goers'  and  equites  'horse-goers,'  the  -it-  being  the  agency 
form  to  the  root  i-  '  go,'  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  was  then 
natural  for  the  generic  word  for  soldier  to  receive  a  similar 
stem-ending,  since  words  of  similar  meaning  affect  each 
other,3  hence  mll-es,  mil-it-is,  declined  like  pedes  and  eques. 
Another  factor  in  addition  to  the  purely  formal  one  contrib- 
uted to  this  change  —  popular  etymology.  In  early  times, 
the  soldier  was  the  only  real  traveler  among  the  Romans, 
a  state  of  affairs  reflected  in  the  idiom  doml  mllitiaeqiie  '  at 
home  and  in  military  service,'  that  is,  '  abroad.'  Even  belli 
has  the  same  meaning.  Distance  was  measured  in  millia 
passuum,  often  with  the  ellipsis  of  the  genitive.4  Thus,  as 

1  Brugmann,  Grundriss  d.  vergl.  Gram.  d.  idg.  Sprachen,  II2,  pt.  I,  p.  373. 

2  Sommer,  op.  cit.  pp.  236,  263.     But   when   in  the  latter  passage   he  says 
that  tsl  after  a  short  vowel  becomes  //,  he  seems  to  be  mistaken  ;   scdlae  from 
*$ca(n)d'Sl£-  is  against  him,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  development  of 
tsl  and  ksl  would  be  different.     His  sole  example  is  pullus,  from  *put-slos ;  and 
this  more  probably  is  for  *pillus,  like  Juppiter  from  Jupiter. 

8  Cf.  Skt.  kanfa  'jaw,'  Greek  ytws  'jaw,'  but  Latin  gena  'cheek'  with  the 
same  stem-ending  as  mala  f  jaw  ;  '  perhaps  in  this  word  a  striving  for  distinction 
from  genii  '  knee  '  contributed  its  help. 

4  How  old  the  ellipsis  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  oldest  inscriptional 
example  of  the  word  for  thousand  is  in  C.f.L.  I,  551,  the  milestone  of  Popilius, 
dated  132  B.C.,  where  MEILIA  is  found  without  the  genitive,  in  the  meaning  '  miles.' 
But  in  Plautus  we  find  mille  passum,  Men.  177,  and  True.  334,  and  no  examples 
of  mille  or  millia  alone  in  this  meaning.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  or  omission 
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the  soldiers  were  traversing  the  weary  millia  passuum,  the 
pedifes  going  in  pedibus  and  the  equites  going  in  equis,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  than  for  them  all  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  '  mile-goers.'  Thus  the  new  word  mllites  had  the 
support  not  only  of  formal  assimilation  to  pedites  and  equites, 
but  of  a  popular  etymology  that  explained  it  as  mill(ia)-ites, 
that  is,  millia  passuum  euntes.1 

In  brief :  *smit-slo-s,  akin  to  mitto  and  to  NE.  smith,  and 
less  closely  to  NE.  smite,  and  denoting  the  'striker'  or 
'defender,'  from  the  root  meaning  originally  'to  anoint,  to 
smear,'  became  primitive  Latin  *milos ;  this,  in  imitation  of 
pedes,  peditis,  and  eques,  equitis,  and  by  popular  etymology  to 
millia  iens  '  miles-going,'  became  miles,  mllitis. 

of  passum  and  its  forms  was  a  matter  of  clearness  merely,  and  that  for  the  soldier 
especially  its  expression  was  superfluous. 

1  Inscriptions  prove  that  mtlle  and  millia  go  back  to  an  earlier  mill-  or  meill-, 
not  determining  the  question  of  diphthong  or  long  vowel,  but  assuring  the 
doubled  /.  This  difference  between  millia  and  mllites  is,  however,  no  obstacle  to 
the  proposed  popular  etymology,  since  such  popular  formations  do  not  always 
result  in  complete  assimilation  of  form.  For  example,  Doric  Greek  KapDKioi> 
'  herald's  staff '  was  borrowed  into  Latin  in  the  form  cdduceus,  from  a  supposed 
connection  with  cadere  and  caducus  :  with  this  wand  Hermes  leads  the  cadiici  to 
Hades  ;  hence  the  d  for  the  Greek  p  ;  but  this  did  not  produce  a  shortening  of  the 
long  vowel  of  the  initial  syllable  when  the  word  was  taken  into  Latin. 
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II. — Notes  on  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
BY  PRINCIPAL  MAURICE  HUTTON 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,   TORONTO 

I.    HERODOTUS,  iv,  77 

HERODOTUS,  the  historian,  was  a  traveller  and  a  man  of 
the  world ;  he  was  also  a  true  scholar,  —  according  to  Plato's 
definition  of  that  word,  —  that  is,  he  overlaid  his  seriousness 
with  jesting ;  or  he  underpinned  his  humour  with  the  serious- 
ness which  is  humour's  twin-sister  (Plato,  seventh  letter). 

In  this  spirit  of  earnest  mockery  and  jesting  earnest  he  is 
accustomed  to  scoff  gravely  at  the  foibles  of  his  countrymen  : 
as  when  he  suggests  to  the  imaginative  but  unmilitary  Athe- 
nian democracy  —  in  the  vein  of  the  Demosthenes  to  come  — 
that  Persian  education  is  to  shoot  straight,  to  ride  straight, 
and  to  tell  the  truth ;  as  when  he  suggests  to  Greek  commer- 
cial smartness  that  some  Oriental  king  had  said  that  he  had 
no  use  for  people  who  set  aside  a  place  in  their  cities,  called 
a  market-place,  for  men  to  meet  and  cheat,  to  buy  and  lie ; 
as  when  he  suggests  to  the  cities  of  Greece  with  a  decreas- 
ing birth-rate  that  there  were  some  strange  barbarians  in  the 
world,  who  counted  it  a  sorrow  to  be  born  and  wept  over  each 
new-born  babe. 

It  is  to  vindicate  this  spirit  in  Herodotus  of  tragi-comedy, 
of  sober  vivacity,  of  animated  moderation,  that  I  call  your 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  jest  of  Anacharsis,  or  rather, 
of  the  unknown  Greeks  who  fathered  it  on  Anacharsis. 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  and  sufficiently  humorous  ;  or  rather, 
it  was  so  until  the  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  took 
it  in  hand  (the  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  Herodotus  that 
has  recently  appeared  in  English).  He  has  behind  him  also 
the  added  authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  —  but  ? 

The  old  translation  (of  Rawlinson  and  Baehr)  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : 
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"  Greece  as  a  whole,"  said  Anacharsis,  "  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  the  'ologies,  but  it  was  only  in  Sparta  that  one  could 
hear  or  speak  common-sense." 

There  surely  is  not  only  the  fling  of  the  traveller  and  man 
of  the  world  at  that  lawful  target,  scientists  and  philosophers, 
but  a  sane  and  sober  and  withal  humorous  criticism  of  the 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  typical  Greek  on  the  one 
side,  of  the  typical  Spartan  on  the  other. 

But  what  do  Mr.  Macan  and  Liddell  and  Scott  make  of  it? 
Mr.  Macan  translates  it  "the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  too 
busy  for  any  kind  of  thought  (for  any  unpractical  philoso- 
phy); only  in  Sparta  could  be  found  at  once  philosophy  and 
virtue." 

Where  has  the  humour  gone  ?  and,  still  more  important, 
where  is  the  seriousness,  the  truth,  which  should  underlie  a 
jest  ?  Was  Herodotus  merely  the  forerunner  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  that  he  should  just  take  patent  facts,  turn  them  inside 
out,  and  call  the  resulting  paradox  a  witticism  ? 

And  lest  there  be  any  sceptic  present  —  the  academic  mind 
is  so  sceptical  —  who  should  demur  that  life  and  character 
are  so  complex,  or  at  least  Herodotus'  mind  so  complex,  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  historian  did  not  mean  what  Mr. 
Macan  thinks ;  and,  again,  that  if  he  did  mean  that,  we  can- 
not even  be  sure  that  he  was  not  right  in  this  appreciation  of 
Greeks  and  Spartans  respectively,  I  will  close  this  note  by  a 
small  point  in  mere  scholarship,  which,  I  think,  clinches  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

When  I  showed  the  passage  to  Professor  Gildersleeve  a 
few  years  ago,  he  remarked  —  I  am  not  sure  that  I  had  ob- 
served it  before,  but  it  is  incontestable  and  only  requires  to 
be  pointed  out  —  that,  had  the  historian  intended  to  use  ao-^d- 
Xou9  here  in  the  privative  sense  which  Mr.  Macan  and  Liddell 
and  Scott  assign  to  it,  the  laws  of  Greek  would  have  required 
a  second  negative :  ao-^o'Xov?  elvai  e?  ov&efjurjv  <ro<f)ir)V  ("with- 
out leisure  for  any  learning  ");  we  should  have  read,  not  e? 
irdcrav  cro^fyv ;  what  is  the  sense  of  "  without  leisure  for  all 
learning"  ?  the  existence  of  iravav,  in  a  language  like  Greek, 
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proves  in  itself  —  if  other  proofs  were  wanting  —  that  aa-^6- 
Xou?  here  is  positive,  not  negative ;  that  it  means 

"  busily  engaged  upon  all  the  'ologies," 

and  not  "  without  leisure  for  "  them.  I  should  add  that  even 
Liddell  and  Scott  assign  this  same  positive  meaning  to  a<r^oXo9 
irepi  TL  and  ao-^oXo?  TT/JO?  TIVI  in  Plutarch  and  Aristotle. 

And  now,  as  Herodotus  would  say,  good-bye  to  Herodotus, 
and  may  his  spirit  be  indulgent  to  me,  if  for  a  moment  I  have 
dragged  it  from  its  dread  abode  into  the  sunlight  of  Provi- 
dence, to  vindicate  its  humour  and  its  intelligence. 

I  turn  to  his  obscurer  rival. 

II.   THUCYDIDES,  n,  40,  4 

I  have  taken  this  passage  of  the  Funeral  Speech  of  Pericles 
as  the  subject  of  a  note,  not  because  in  itself  alone  perhaps 
it  deserves  a  note,  since,  after  all  possible  notes,  the  precise 
idea  of  the  speaker  must  remain  an  open  question,  but  because 
the  usual  translation  and  the  notes  of  wellnigh  all  the  com- 
mentators jar  upon  one's  sense  of  what  is  fitting  in  the  mouth 
of  Pericles,  and  conflict  with  what  is  actually  found  there,  a 
few  paragraphs  farther  on  in  the  same  speech. 

I  have  looked  through  some  thirty  translations  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Funeral  Speech  and  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics ;  and  from  them  all  (Arnold, 
Bloomfield,  Bigg,  Crawley,  Dobree,  Jowett,  Lamberton,  Peile, 
Sheppard  and  Evans,  Shilleto,  Wakefield  and  Wilkins ;  and 
again,  Becker,  Bredow,  Bothe,  Classen,  Engelmann,  Goeller, 
Gail,  Hiipeden,  Haacke,  Klein,  Kriiger,  Meyer,  Portus,  and 
Poppo ;  and  for  Aristotle,  Brewer,  Fritzsche,  Grant,  and  the 
Scholiast)  results  this  translation  1 : 

"  We  differ  from  other  men  also  in  matters  of  good  fellowship  ;  we 
make  our  friends,  I  mean,  by  conferring,  not  by  receiving,  benefits ; 
and  he  who  confers  the  favour  is  the  trustier  friend,  in  order  to  keep 
the  obligation  owing  (or,  so  as  to  keep  fresh  the  sense  of  obligation) 
by  (further)  kindness  to  the  man  on  whom  he  has  conferred  it." 

1  I  leave  aside  as  irrelevant  half  a  dozen  minor  difficulties  of  interpretation  and 
disagreements  between  the  editors  or  translators. 
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The  utterance  is  a  little  cryptic ;  and  no  translation  of  the 
words  can  make  it  otherwise ;  but  the  broad  idea  is  obviously 
that  the  relationship  between  benefactor  and  recipient  is  analo- 
gous to  that  between  creditor  and  debtor ;  the  benefactor  has 
made  an  investment  of  kindness  as  of  money ;  and  he  desires 
to  save  his  investment  by  continued  kindness  to  the  recipient. 

This  commercial  metaphor  is  well  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  commentators  from  passages  in  Plutarch  and  Pliny  the 
Younger  and  elsewhere ;  and  many  of  them  (Arnold,  Bloom- 
field,  Brewer,  Classen,  Fritzsche,  Goeller,  Grant,  Poppo,  and 
Shilleto)  refer  at  once  to  a  passage  in  the  Ethics,  ix,  7,  i  ;  or 
vice  versa,  from  the  Ethics  they  refer  to  this  passage  in  the 
Funeral  Speech ;  while  Jowett  in  effect  does  the  same  thing 
by  commenting,  "  Contrast  with  this  passage  Ethics,  ix,  7,  2." 

But  that  is  just  the  point;  why  "contrast"  ?  For  all  that 
appears,  this  passage  in  Pericles'  speech  is  to  be  compared, 
not  contrasted,  with  Ethics,  ix,  7,  2-6,  and  is  to  be  contrasted 
rather  with  Ethics,  ix,  7,  I,  with  which,  nevertheless,  the 
commentators  compare  it. 

The  reasonable  translation,  I  believe,  is  one  which  removes 
the  commercial,  or  what  Aristotle  calls  the  "  cynical,"  expla- 
nation (e'/c  Trovrjpov)  and  which  gives  to  the  passage  an  inter- 
pretation compatible  with  Aristotle's  own  explanation  of  the 
point  at  issue  ;  or,  as  he  calls  it,  an  explanation  "  deeper-rooted 
in  human  nature  "  (</>uo-t/ca>Te/ooz/). 

The  crux  of  the  words  lies  in  the  little  ware ;  almost  all 
the  editors  or  translators  (Arnold,  Bigg,  Bloomfield,  Crawley, 
Gail,  Goeller2,  Jowett,  Kriiger,  Peile,  Poppo,  Shilleto,  Wilkins) 
translate  ware  "  in  order  to ;  "  a  few  (Classen,  Goeller1,  Lam- 
berton)  translate  "so  as  to"  (which,  in  the  context  and  with 
their  translation  of  /Se/SatoVe/Jo?,  comes  to  much  the  same  thing); 
the  rest  do  worse  ;  they  even  translate  it  "  because  "  (Bredow, 
Haacke,  Klein,  Meyer).  I  venture  to  think  that  this  difficult 
axrre  goes  very  closely  with  /3e/3aioVe/oo?  and  o-o>£etz>  and  unites 
them  indissolubly  together,  so  that  neither  word  should  be 
taken  apart  from  the  other ;  if  so,  the  whole  means : 

"  The  benefactor  is  the  more  certain  to  keep  the  obligation  owing 
by  (fresh)  benefits  .  .  .  while  the  recipient  is  less  certain  to  repay  it." 
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/3e{3au)Tepo?  (ware  <ra)£eiv  is  contrasted  with  a^Xure/ao?  (cnro- 
Sovvai). 

That  is  to  say,  Pericles  states  a  fact  without  explaining  it, 
without  offering  any  explanation,  commercial  and  cynical,  or 
natural  and  deeper.  What  explanation  he  would  have  offered, 
had  he  been  obliged  to  give  an  explanation,  can  only  be  in- 
ferred from  his  general  tone,  from  the  general  tone,  at  any 
rate,  of  this  speech  ;  and  therefore  I  illustrate  this  passage  by 
two  others  from  the  same  speech  (42,  3  and  43,  5),  in  each  of 
which  the  "  cynical "  explanation  of  human  nature  is  glanced 
at  and  rejected  ;  just  as  Aristotle,  in  the  similar  passages,  also 
rejects  or  explains  away  the  cynic's  suggestion.  There  are 
two  such  passages,  each  of  them  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  be  worth  noting  (cf.  in,  8,  6-9,  and  in,  9,  4-6). 

"Who  makes  the  best  soldier?"  asks  the  orator.  Well, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  should  have  known  something 
about  this  question,  once  answered  trenchantly,  "  London 
blackguards "  —  men,  I  presume  he  meant,  who  had  gone 
through  life  and  had  nothing  further  to  lose  or  to  experience. 

This  solution  presents  itself  also  to  Pericles ;  it  was  bound 
to  do  so ;  there  is  too  much  truth  behind  it.  "  There  are 
some  among  these  dead,"  he  seems  to  say  (n,  42,  3),  "whose 
private  life  was  a  loss  and  injury  to  the  state;  let  us  cover 
their  sins  with  the  mantle  of  their  devotion  to  their  country 
in  the  supreme  hour  of  their  lives.  Their  death  in  the  public 
service  covers  their  private  wastings."  And  then  instinctively 
the  orator's  idealism  turns  away  in  repulsion  from  this  painful 
thought,  that  it  is  upon  wasted  lives  and  desperate  hearts  that 
the  noble  career  of  the  soldier  depends ;  and  he  hurries  on  to 
add  (43,  5):  "It  is  not  from  such  men  that  the  sacrifice  of 
life  can  be  demanded,  so  much  as  from  the  self-respecting, 
virgin  souls,  for  whom  life  still  holds  supreme  attractions, 
attractions,  nevertheless,  which  they  will  resign  for  their  coun- 
try's sake." 

Turn  to  Aristotle  for  a  moment  on  the  same  problem ;  he 
is  cooler  and  more  sober,  as  a  philosopher  should  be  (in,  8, 
6-9  and  in,  9,  4-6).  "  The  noblest  courage,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
courage  of  the  man  of  self-respect  and  honour ;  and  occasion- 
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ally  it  is  also  the  most  effective  courage  of  an  army,  as  hap- 
pened at  the  Hermaeum,  where  the  citizen  militia  died  at  their 
post  for  their  country,  while  the  professionals,  whose  courage 
was  only  the  courage  of  experience,  ran  away.  Not  but 
what,"  continues  Aristotle,  anticipating  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, "  perhaps  for  an  average  army  and  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions the  other  and  lower  courage  is  the  more  effective,  though 
it  be  but  a  spurious  form  of  courage ;  the  courage  which  is 
ready  to  throw  away  life  for  a  trifle  "  (TT/OO?  pucpa  /cepBrj)-  the 
courage  which  is  ready,  in  short,  to 

"  Be  shot  for  sixpence  on  a  battle-field," 
"  And  shovelled  up  into  a  bloody  ditch." 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  third  and  final  illustration  of 
Periclean  idealism  and  Aristotelian  common-sense.  "  In  the 
backwater  of  life,"  says  the  orator  (44,  4),  "it  is  not  money, 
as  some  say  "  (as  the  cynics  say  who  lived  before  Byron,  as 
Byron  said  himself  when  he  wrote  in  Don  Juan, 

"  And  when  I  want  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice 
I  think  I  will  take  up  with  avarice  ")  — 

"it  is  not  money  but  honour  which  delights." 

Turn  to  Aristotle.  "  Money  delights,"  Aristotle  seems  to 
comment  (iv,  I,  37),  "or  rather,  money  is  desired  in  old  age ; 
but  not  because  men  are  then  desperately  wicked,  fulfilled 
with  original  sin,  but  simply  because,  being  old,  they  are  help- 
less and  cannot  earn  money ;  therefore  they  stick  the  more 
to  what  they  have." 

This  is  the  explanation  "deeper-rooted  in  human  nature" 
with  which  Aristotle  confounds  the  cynics  (pi  etc  Trovrjpov  deco- 
pevoi)  by  explaining  them  away;  they  state  the  facts,  as 
cynics  often  do,  but  they  misinterpret  them;  but  Pericles 
simply  sweeps  aside  the  cynical  theory  of  old  age  with  one 
wave  of  his  idealist  hand,  with  one  burst  of  his  idealist  elo- 
quence. 

And  who,  then,  can  believe  that  such  a  speaker  in  such  an 
hour,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  treat  the  relationship  be- 
tween benefactor  and  recipient  —  to  return  to  our  point  —  in 
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the  baldly  commercial  spirit  which  modern  editors  and  com- 
mentators have  foisted  into  his  words  ?  Yet  not  all  the  edi- 
tors, after  all.  Gottleber,  one  of  the  earliest  of  German 
editors,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  refers  the  reader 
rightly  to  Aristotle,  Ethics,  ix,  7,  2-6 ;  and  Bloomfield  reproves 
him  for  so  doing  and  quotes  instead  ix,  7,  i. 

"  Verify  your  quotations  "  is  still  a  good  counsel  for  life,  as 
it  was  in  Dr.  Routh's  time;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
false  reference  to  Ethics,  ix,  7,  i  is  sometimes  a  mere  inher- 
itance from  other  editions,  accepted  blindly  and  unintelli- 
gently ;  but  the  translation  of  ma-re  as  iva  is  a  more  serious 
flaw,  and  has  led  to  a  real  darkening  of  Periclean  idealism. 
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III.  —  The  Diphthong  -ui  in  Latin 
BY  PROFESSOR  RICHARD  WELLINGTON   HUSBAND 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE 

THE  union  of  the  vowels  u  and  i  to  form  a  diphthong  is 
not  recognized  in  the  accepted  system  of  Indo-European 
sounds.  It  exists  in  Greek  only  as  the  result  of  contraction 
following  the  loss  of  an  intervening  consonant,  or  as  the 
result  of  some  other  secondary  cause.  Some  of  our  modern 
grammarians  hold  that  this  diphthong  occurs  in  Latin  in 
three  words,  viz.,  in  the  datives  cut  and  huic,  and  in  the  inter- 
jection hui.  Wherever  these  two  sounds  come  together  else- 
where, i  is  regarded  as  the  vowel  of  the  syllable,  while  u  is 
regarded  as  a  consonantal  element,  attached  to  a  preceding 
consonant,  e.g.,  in  sequitur,  coquit,  quis,  etc.,  just  as  it  is  in 
suavis,  suadeo,  quatio,  equi. 

No  evidence  can  well  be  adduced  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  diphthong  in  the  interjection  hui,  but  the  fol- 
lowing facts  lead  one  to  think  that  u  and  i  do  not  form  a 
diphthong  in  the  words  cui  and  huic  :  — 

(i)  The  Roman  grammarians,  when  treating  the  diph- 
thongs, do  not  include  this  one.  From  almost  all  lists  and 
treatments  of  diphthongs  it  is  regularly  excluded.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  passages  bearing  on  the  point.  Servius 
(Comm.  in  Donatum,  K.  iv,  423,  30):  (diphthongi)  sunt 
autem  quattuor,  ae,  ut  Aeneas  ;  oe,  ut  poena  ;  au,  ut  aurum  ; 
eu,  ut  Burns.  Cledonius  (K.  v,  29,  n):  diphthongi  istae 
quinque  longae  sunt,  exceptis  his  quaecumque  vocales  iunctae 
fuerint,  breves  sunt,  ae  oe  au  eu  ei.  Pompeius  (K.  v,  115, 
12):  plane  scire  debes  diphthongos  longas  esse.  Sunt  autem 
apud  Latinos  quattuor  usitatae ;  nam  una  periit :  ae,  Aeneas, 
oe,  poena,  au,  aurum,  eu,  ut  est  Burns.  Mallius  Theodorus 
(K.  vi,  586,  25):  iunguntur  vero  inter  se  binae  vocales,  quas 
Graeci  diphthongos  vocant,  ae  oe  au  eu  ei,  quae  syllabae  sem- 
per longae  sunt.  Adsociantur  itaque  sic  inter  se  vocales 
litterae,  id  est  i  et  u,  ut  prior  littera  vim  teneat  consonantis, 
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ut  hmo  video,  quarum  syllabarum  ea  condicio  est,  ut  interdum 
longae  sint,  interdum  breves.  Two  passages  seem  to  show  a 
slight  contradiction,  but  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent, 
not  real.  Thus  Diomedes  (K.  i,  427,  13):  (syllabae  longae 
sunt)  natura,  cum  aut  vocalis  producitur,  ut  a  o,  aut  duae 
vocales  iunguntur,  ut  ae  oe  au  eu  ui.  Diomedes  does  not 
illustrate,  but  his  inclusion  of  ui  is  undoubtedly  explained  by 
the  following  passage  from  Priscian  (K.  n,  37,  n):  invenitur 
haec  eadem  i  post  v  in  Graecis  nominibus,  ut  "Apirvia  :  nam 
vi  diphthongos  est.  The  following  from  Marius  Victorinus 
(K.  vi,  26,  25)  is  self-explanatory  :  item  alio  modo  sunt  longae 
naturaliter  syllabae,  cum  duae  vocales  iunguntur,  quas  sylla- 
bas  Graeci  diphthongos  vocant,  ut  ae  oe  au  eu  yi:  nam  illae 
diphthongi  non  sunt  quae  fiunt  per  vocales  loco  consonantium 
positas,  ut  ia  ie  ii  io  iu,  ua  ue  ui  tw  uu.  In  treating  the  same 
subject  a  little  later  (32,  5)  he  says:  syllabam  faciunt  natura 
longam,  quam  Graeci  diphthongon  vocant,  veluti  geminae 
vocis  unum  sonum,  ut  ae  oe  au. 

In  discussions  of  the  pronunciation  of  cui  and  kuic,  men- 
tion is  rarely  made  of  a  distinction  between  the  vowel  sound 
of  these  words  and  that  of  the  nominative  qui.  The  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  pronunciation  of  qui  and  cui  is  almost 
the  same,  and  the  orthography  differs  only  differentiae  causa 
(Quint,  i,  7,  27-  Ter.  Scaur.  K.  vn,  28,  i).  This  pronuncia- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  by  two  passages  in  Terentianus 
Maurus :  porro  cum  praecedet  £/,  consonantis  vim  ministrat 
omnibus  vocalibus  (K.  vi,  341),  and  —  namque  cui  si  quando 
dico,  non  erit  dissyllabon  ;  nee  tamen  diphthongos  ista  conso- 
nante  praedita  poterit  esse,  quae  videri  non  potest,  cum  libera 
est  (K.  vi,  674).  It  should  be  noted  that  Ter.  Maur.  devotes 
.considerable  space  to  proving  that  -ui  is  not  a  diphthong  in 
cui.  This  is  especially  valuable  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
while  the  other  grammarians  indicate  their  opinion  by  omit- 
ting -ui  from  their  list  of  diphthongs,  he  affords  us  the  best 
possible  evidence  on  the  positive  side  by  his  argument  against 
its  inclusion. 

Two  grammarians,  however,  give  a  somewhat  different 
account.  Caesellius  says  (K.  vn,  202,  27):  qui,  si  una  syl- 
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laba  est,  per  q  litteram  scribendum  est,  ut  qui  homo  ;  si  duae, 
per  c,  ut  cui  homini.  And  Annaeus  Cornutus  says  (K.  vn, 
149,  i-io):  q  littera  tune  recte  ponitur,  cum  illi  statim  u  lit- 
tera  et  alia  quaelibet  una  pluresve  vocales  coniunctae  fuerint, 
ita  ut  una  syllaba  fiat ;  cetera  per  c  scribuntur.  .  .  .  qui  syl- 
laba  per  q  u  i  scribitur ;  si  dividitur,  ut  sit  cui  ut  huic,  per  c. 
Hoc  item  in  ceteris  notabimus,  ut  divisionem  c  littera  sequa- 
tur.  Here  the  words  dividitur  and  divisionem  refer  to  a 
separation  into  two  syllables,  and  the  two  passages  are  clearly 
intended  to  mean  that  the  datives  cui  and  huic  are  dissyllabic, 
while  the  nominative  qui  is  monosyllabic. 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  statements  of  Caesellius  and 
Annaeus  Cornutus,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  not  infre- 
quently cui  and  huic  are  scanned  as  dissyllables  in  post- 
Augustan  poetry.  Some  editors  have  written  quoii  as  a 
dissyllable  in  early  poetry,  e.g.  Brix  in  Plaut.  Trin.  358  and 
558,  but  that  is  now  generally  given  up.  Plotius  (K.  vi, 
512,  2)  holds  unnecessarily  that  cui  in  Aen.  I,  522  is  a 
pyrrhic.  The  earliest  undoubted  instances  of  cui  used  as  a 
dissyllable  are  Sen.  Troad.  852  ;  Juv.  3,  49;  7,  211  ;  Mart.  I, 
104,  22;  8,  52,  3;  n,  72,  2;  12,  49,  3,  always  scanned  as  a 
pyrrhic.  It  is  also  found  as  a  pyrrhic  in  Ter.  Maur.  (e.g.  183, 
234,  etc.),  and  in  Damasus  (Hymnus  de  S.  Agatha  15).  Its 
earliest  occurrence  as  an  iambus  is  in  Albinus  (Baehrens, 
Fragm.  Poet.  Rom.  406,  i),  where  it  is  so  used  twice  in  three 
verses.  In  very  late  poetry  it  is  found  both  as  a  pyrrhic 
and  as  an  iambus,  although  its  use  as  an  iambus  becomes 
increasingly  frequent. 

Priscian  (K.  HI,  10,  21)  points  out  that  huic  is  rarely  used 
as  a  dissyllable,  and  cites  two  occurrences  in  the  Silvae  of 
Statius  (i,  107;  2,  135),  where  the  position  in  both  passages 
leaves  it  unclear  whether  the  word  is  a  pyrrhic  or  an  iambus. 
Other  instances,  all  late,  are  cited  by  Neue  {Formenlehre,  u, 
p.  415),  indicating  that  the  usage  was  unsettled.  Even  the 
same  author  varies,  e.g.  Ter.  Maur.,  who  uses  it  twice  as  an 
iambus,  three  times  as  a  pyrrhic. 

If  we  regard  z  as  the  vowel  of  these  two  words,  and  u  as  a 
consonant,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  words  would  always 
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be  iambic  when  dissyllabic,  and  the  phenomenon  of  their 
becoming  dissyllabic  comparable  to  the  vocalizing  of  u  by 
Lucretius  in  suesco,  suddeo,  sudvis,  and  the  like,  e.g.  i,  60;  4, 
1157,  etc.;  cp.  consuemus  in  Propertius  I,  7,  5  ;  and  note  by 
Munro  on  Lucr.  4,  1157.  The  scansion  as  a  pyrrhic  may 
indeed  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  long 
monosyllable.  But  the  chief  point  here  is  not  the  quantity  of 
the  two  syllables  when  the  words  become  dissyllabic,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  they  become  dissyllabic  at  all.  In  many 
forms  of  Greek  poetry  diphthongs  are  resolved,  but  Latin  is 
very  tenacious  of  its  diphthongs.  Resolution  does  not  occur. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  two  words 
were  often  dissyllabic  in  ordinary  pronunciation,  or,  expressed 
in  other  words,  that  u  is  consonantal,  and  is  sometimes  in  late 
poetry  separated  from  its  preceding  consonant  and  used  as  a 
vowel. 

The  Italian  monosyllabic  nominative  chi  and  the  dissyllabic 
dative  cui  have  sometimes  been  cited  to  show  that  a  differ- 
ence in  pronunciation  existed  between  the  Latin  nomina- 
tive qui  and  the  dative  cui.  The  difference  in  Italian  does 
prove  that  the  Latin  nominative  was  monosyllabic,  while  in 
popular  pronunciation  the  dative  was  dissyllabic  (Wiese,  Alt- 
italieniscJies  Elementarbuch,  131  ;  D'Ovidio-Meyer-Liibke, 
Grundr.  d.  roman.  Phil,  i,  p.  662,  §  36).  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  statement  of  Audax  (K.  vn,  329,  7)  that  cui  and  rei 
are  often  scanned  in  verse  as  if  they  were  monosyllables, 
whereas  they  are  really  dissyllables. 

(3)  So  many  theories  have  been  given  to  account  for  the 
forms  cui  and  huic  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  offer 
another.  The  earliest  occurring  forms  are  quoiei  (CIL.  i,  34, 
198,  etc.)  and  hoice  (CIL.  I,  197).  The  form  quoiei  justifies 
the  assumption  that  a  still  earlier  form  of  hoice  was  *hoieice. 
These  can  by  no  known  phonetic  laws  develop  into  the  clas- 
sical monosyllables.  That  is  to  say,  the  monosyllabic  quoi 
and  koic,  which  were  the  standard  literary  forms  until  the 
beginning  of  the  imperial  period,  could  not  possibly  have 
developed  regularly  from  the  earliest  assumed  forms.  But 
these  earliest  forms  would  change  with  perfect  regularity  into 
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the  dissyllabic  forms  of  the  silver  age,  and  become  the  parents 
of  dissyllabic  forms  in  Italian.  The  monosyllabic  forms  quoi 
and  hoic,  since  they  are  both  proclitic,  should  develop  natu- 
rally into  *qul  and  *hlc.  Lindsay's  explanation  of  their  his- 
tory is  quite  wrong,  that  "when  the  oi  sank  to  ui,  the  <7^(of 
quoi)  by  a  law  of  Latin  phonetics  became  c"  {Lat.  Lang. 
p.  445).  It  is  impossible  that  oi  should  sink  to  ui,  nor  is 
there  a  law  of  Latin  phonetics  whereby  qu  should  become  c 
in  such  position.  The  four  forms  hoius,  quoius]  hoic,  and 
quoi  seem  to  fall  together.  In  koius  and  quoius  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  -i-  was  a  consonantal  sound  belonging  to  both 
first  and  second  syllables.  The  change  from  hoius  to  huius 
involves  only  a  change  from  o  to  u  in  an  unaccented  syllable, 
provided  we  assume  that  the  vowel  of  the  root  always  re- 
mained short.  That  the  first  syllable  of  huius,  cuius,  etc., 
was  unaccented  has  been  shown  by  Skutsch  (Forschungen 
zur  lateinischen  Grammatik ;  cp.  Radford,  TAP  A.  xxxv,  pp. 
36  ff.).  If,  however,  the  root  vowel  became  long  before  -i- 
the  change  from  koius  to  huius  would  be  similar  to  the 
change  in  hue,  fur,  riidus.  The  change  of  quoius  to  cuins 
would  take  place  naturally,  with  quo  becoming  cu,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  provided  the  root  vowel  remained  short.  If 
it  became  long,  the  change  of  quor  to  cilr  is  parallel,  and  asso- 
ciation with  huius  would  hasten  the  change.  The  new  forms 
huius  and  cuius  supplied  new  stems,  and  these  stems  influ- 
enced the  datives  quoi  (which  had  now  become  *qtit  in  pro- 
nunciation) and  hoic,  changing  them  to  f&f.and  hulc,  which 
are  the  common  literary  forms. 
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IV.—  A  Word  Miscellany 
BY  PROFESSOR  EDWIN  W.  FAY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

I.    PLANTS  AND  A  PLANT-CHARM 
i.    Skr.  6sa-dhi-s  =  brenn-pflanze 

1.  THE  explanation  of  the  Petersburg  lexicon  (PW.1)  from 
avasa-dki-  '  nahrungenthaltend '  is  not  inappropriate  seman- 
tically,  and  aptly  fits  not  less  than  a  dozen  instances  in  the 
Rig  Veda.     In  several  dozen  places  the  reference  is  to  green 
or  growing  plants,  or  to  vegetation  in  general.     In  a  few  of 
these  the  plants  are  personified,  not  to  say  deified,  as  in  10, 
97,  addressed  to  plants  of  medicinal  application,  simples  (cf. 
dialectic  yarbs  =  herbs),  as  dried  ( ?  cf .  babhru-  '  brown '  in 
stz.  i)  and  stored  up  by  the  physician  (stz.  6).     But  allusion 
to  the  medicinal  use  is  otherwise  rare  (cf.  6,  52,  6  ;   10,  145,  i). 

2.  More  than  a  dozen  instances  remain  that  describe  the 
plants  as  fire-containers,  the  source  of  fire,  and  this  justifies 
the  inquiry  whether  in  the  compound  osa-  does  not  mean 
'fire.'     Then  -dhi-,  cognate  with    dhayas-  '  nutriens,'  is   the 
second  member,  perhaps  (cf.  Aen.  i,  176,  where  nutrimenta  — 
fomes  [_fd(y\  :  dhe(yy-l~]  'kindling').     But  instead  of  'igni- 
nutriens,'  I  think  rather  of  6sa-dhi-s  as  'brenn-pflanze,'  com- 
paring -dhi-  with  Lat.  fe-tus  (of  vegetable  growths)  andfenum 
'  hay  '  (?),  to  the  root  dhe-(y\  '  nutrire  '  (cf.  Lat.  fe-lix  and  its 
kin).     Here  also  belong  Skr.  dha-nya-m  '  frumentum,'  arcpo- 
Ot-ma  '  first-fruits,'  and  Od-pvos  '  bush  '  (morphologically  like 
a-rd-fjivos).     In  0a-X-o?  (n.)  as  perhaps  in  fe-l-ix,   the  /  has 
become  a  determinative,  while  the  a  of  reflaXa  ( :  0aXX<»)  is 
due  to  a  secondary  gradation. 

3.  I  foresee  stumbling  here  touching  the  general  sense, 
'plant,'  but  I  plead  Ger.  rets  'twig,'  which,  by  a  quite  rea- 
sonable and  even  convincing  definition,  means  '  quod  tremit,' 
equally  descriptive  of  '  twig  '  or  '  bush,'  but  reis  further  means 
'  fagot.'     With  osa-dki-s  I  suppose  the  reverse,  that  '  fagot ' 
was  generalized  to  '  brush.'     The  nomenclature  is  even  sim- 
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pier :  hay,  dry  leaves,  twigs,  fagots  will  all  have  been  used 
for  kindling  (fd-mes),  and  collectively  called  osa-dki-s,  '  brenn- 
pflanze.'  No  wonder  if  the  same  name  was  applied  to  these 
materials  undried  and  uncut.  He  who  made  the  identifica- 
tion brushes  are  fagots  would  have  no  difficulty  in  shifting 
subject  and  predicate  to  fagots  are  brushes  (i.e.  brenn-pflanzen 
sind  pflanzen). 

ii.    Lat.  ver-bena 

4.  If   Odfjivos  and  fe-num  (§2)  have   been  correctly  de- 
rived from  the  root  dke^fy  'nutrire,'  we  have  good  reason 
for  treating  ver-bena  as  a  compound,  either  =  '  door-plant ' 
(ver-  :  Umbr.  vero-),  or  better,  '  mountain-plant,'  quasi  '  arci- 
herba  '  (ver-  :  Skr.  giri-s,  Av.  gairi-s  '  mons  ').     Further  cog- 
nates of  ver-  '  peak,  spitze '  are   Lat.  veru  '  spit,'   veretrnm 
'  mentula '  (see  AJP.  31,  417).     This  explanation  of  ver-bena 
fadges  precisely  with  Pliny,  N.H.  22,  5  :  sagmina  in  remediis 
publicis   fuere   et  in   sacris   legationibusque   verbenae.   certe 
utroque  nomine  idem  significatur,  hoc  est  gramen  ex  arce  cum 
sua  terra  evolsum.     If  we  can  credit  Pliny  with  knowing  his 
facts,  ver-  —  '  arx  '  and  ver-bena  =  '  arci-herba.' 

5.  As  for  verber  '  whip  '  (sg.  masc.),  which  is  rare  (cf.  Neue, 
Formenl?   I,   712),   its    cognate    is    Skr.    vdrdhra-s  'strip   of 
leather  '    (:  vardhana-m    '  abschneiden  ').      Plautus  has  only 
verbera  (n.  plur.  ;  cf.  locus  :  loco]  and  an  ablv.  of  secondary 
formation,  verberibus.     The  Plautine  hapax  subverbustus  "is  a 
momentaneous  analogical  formation  (onera  :  onustus  : :  ver- 
bera :  -verbustus\  cf.  Aul.  409,  414,  ita  me  miserum  et  meos 
discipulos  fustibus  male  contuderunt  .  .  .  itaque  omnis  exegit 
foras,  me  atque  hos,  onustos  fustibus. 

iii.    Latin  fetiales;  sagmina 

5#.  The  fetiales,  in  their  mission  of  making  truces  and 
treaties,  carried  a  flint  or  flints  (silices}  wherewith  to  slay  the 
sacrificial  swine,  but  they  also  carried,  and  this  seems  the  more 
characteristic  of  their  office,  verbenae  or  sagmina,  as  in  Livy, 
i,  24,  5,  fetialis  arce  graminis  herbam  puram  attulit  (cf.  also 
30,  43,  9).  This  makes  it  possible  to  regard  fetialis  as  a 
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derivation  of  fetus  '  plant '  (§  2),  or  even,  as  an  archaic  reli- 
gious word,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  compound  of  fet0/u-  'plant' 
+  *yak-s-lis  '  iaciens  ' :  Av.  yax-S-ti$  '  twig '  [cf .  for  the  idea 
'vitem  ex  se  eicere'  in  Varro,  and  Fr.  jcter.  Span.  ec/tar(from 
Lat.  (e)iectare)  'to  send  out  shoots'].  How  did  the  fetials 
employ  the  sagmina  which  they  bore  ?  On  one  occasion,  be- 
fore starting  on  their  mission,  by  touching  a  member  of  their 
group,  to  designate  him  as  pater patratns  (Livy,  I,  24,  6),  but 
it  is  also  reported  (Marcian.  Dig.  I,  I,  8,  i)  that  wearing  the 
sagmina  was  a  sign  of  their  ambassadorial  character.  But 
from  Livy,  I,  24,  8,  supplemented  by  Paulus-Festus,  82,  8  (cf. 
also  Polybius,  3,  25),  we  learn  that  the  flint  with  which  the 
swine  had  been  slaughtered  was  subsequently  cast  away  with 
an  imprecation  that  Jupiter  would  so  strike  with  a  flint  (his 
thunderbolt  ?)  the  fetial,  if  guilty  of  conscious  perjury.  Was  a 
similar  disposition  made  of  the  sagmina,  attended  by  an  im- 
precation so  "  to  weed  out "  (§  6)  the  fetial,  if  guilty  of  perjury, 
from  his  native  land  ?  We  know  so  few  details  of  fetial  pro- 
cedure that,  inasmuch  as  Latin  literature  has  preserved  only  in 
Paul  the  Deacon,  abridging  Festus,  the  tradition  of  the  casting 
away  of  the  silex,  it  is  not  all  too  rash  to  suppose  such  an  un- 
reported  casting  away  of  the  sagmina  also  by  ihefet-ia/ts(=  ? 
'plant-caster').  Finally,  if  the  sagmina  were  used  as  gar- 
lands by  the  fetiales,  or  used  to  bind  the  swine  for  sacrifice 
(see  on  Skr.  badhnati,  (§  19),  the  definition  'withies,  bands' 
is  apt.  This  admits  of  deriving  s-agmina  from  s(w)-  'co-' 
(§  14,  fn.)  +  a  cognate  of  ayvos  '  withy '  (§  39). 

iv.    Latin  dverruncat 

6.  This  religious  terminus  technicus  [in  the  form  auencat ; 
cf.  also  adtruncat  'avertit,  alienat']  is  significantly  glossed 
by  '  eradicat,  eruncat.'  I  derive  the  word  from  the  phrase 
d  ver(e)  runcare  =  'ab  arce  runcare'  ('to  weed'),  cf.  in  general 
the  Umbrian  rite  of  urbis  lustratio  (see  Buecheler,  Umbrica, 
42  seq.\  The  rooting  up  of  gramina  from  the  arx  (see  §  4, 
Pliny,  I.e.}  to  carry  into  the  enemies'  country  was  a  symbolic 
petition  "to  weed  from  the  land"  (§  50),  unless  the  phrase  "to 
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weed  from  the  door"  grew  up  in  private  life,  with  ver-  :  vero- 
'  porta.'  An  instructive  parallel  is  furnished  by  Shakespeare's 
usage  of  '  to  weed.' 

A.   Of  Calamities  and  Adversaries 

7.  Cato,  agr.  141,  2  (in  an  agri  lustratio),  Mars  pater  —  calamitates  pro- 
hibessis  defendas  averruncesque ;    Cell.  5,  12,  14,  in  ...  diis  quos  pla- 
cari  oportet,  ubi  mala  a  nobis  vel  a  frugibus  natis  amoliantur,  Auruncus  * 
( Varro,  ling.  lat.  7, 102  has  Averruncus)  habetur ;  Livy,  10, 23,  i,  prodigia  — 
quorum  averruncandorum  causa ;  Pacuvius,  trag.  236,  possum  ego  istam 
capite  cladem  averruncassere ;    cf.  2  Hen.  VI,  i,  3,  102,  So,  one  by  one, 
will  weed  them  (=  enemies)  all  at  last;  Rich.  Ill,  i,  3,  123,  a  weeder-out 
of  his  adversaries;   Rich.  II,  ii,  3,  167,  the  caterpillars  of  the  common- 
wealth, Which  I  had  sworn  to  weed. 

B.    Of  Feelings 

8.  Cor.  iv,  5,  108,  Each  word  thou  hast  spoken  has  weeded  from  my 
heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy;  Fulg.  serm.  antiq.,  51,  averruncassit  deus 
tam  aricinas  (=  testeas  vel  argilleas)  hominum  mentes  (Thes.,  2,  636,  24)  ; 
Pacuvius,  trag.  112,  di  monerint  meliora  atque  amentiam  averruncassint 
tuam    (=  Lucil.    541,   verbo   'atque'   omisso  —  proverbial   in   Arnobius, 
Ambrosius,  cited  ap.  Thes.,  ib.,  1316,  57  sq.)  ;  Livy,  8,  6,  11,  placuit  aver- 
runcandae  deum  irae  victimas  caedi ;  L.  L.  Lost,  v,  2,  857,  weed  this  worm- 
wood from  your  fruitful  brain ;  T.  G.  Verona,  iii,  2,  49,  but  say  this  weed 
her  love  for  Valentine,  It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 


9.  In  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii,  2,  284,  twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo,  To 
weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow,  i  to  weed  '  is  used  most  generally  for  '  to 
drive  out,  drive  off,  expel,'  yet  in  a  context  that  leaves  the  literal  meaning 
perfectly  clear.  In  Latin,  averruncare  exhibits  nowhere  a  context  quite  so 
literal  —  nor  a  meaning  more  generalized. 


II.    SKR.  gu-nyd-s  'EMPTY,'  Av.  j#-ra-  '  HOLE,  LACUNA,'  LAT. 
cuniculum  '  BURROW  ' 

10.    I  derive  gu-nyd-s  from  a  root  kew-  'fodere,  caedere,' 
and    find   it   a   formation    generally   comparable   with 
1  orbus  '  :  ew-.     Cf  .  the  regular  participial  formation  in 
'  emptiness,    inopia.'      A    further    cognate   in   gu-la-s   '  spit, 

1  In  Au-runcus  I  see  the  au-  of  aufugio,  aufero  :  the  derivation  from  A-verro 
(Buecheler-Usener,  in  the  latter's  Gotternamen,  9)  '  off  -sweeper  '  is  very  com- 
plicated. 
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stake.'  In  the  long  run,  kew-  will  hardly  be  kept  apart  from 
kdw-,  the  root  of  Germ,  hauen.1  The  variation  of  guttural 
may  be  ascribed  to  some  proethnic  influence  upon  kow-  of  the 
roots  to  which  Skr.  gdsati  '  caedit '  or  $dkha  'branch,  bough  ' 
belong.  My  personal  point  of  view,  however,  about  the  vari- 
ation k/k  is,  in  general,  like  Hirt's  (BB.  24,  290,  n ;  cf.  Brug- 
mann,  Gr.  22,  I,  p.  474),  and  I  specifically  assume  a  guttural 
articulation,  when  group-homogeneity  did  not  interrupt,  to 
conform  to  the  vocalic  environment ;  cf.  the  tripartite  Greek 
treatment  of  kw  (see  CR.  13,  398). 

11.  Cognate    with    su-ra-    and    gunyd-s   is    Lat.    ciini-ctdus 
(?  with  u  shortened  before  the  accent,  see  Fay,  IF.  26,  32  sq.) 
'  cony  '  =  '  hole-dweller.'     It  may  be  that  the  cony  was  intro- 
duced from  Spain,  as  Varro,  r.  r.  3,  12,  6,  asserted,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  a  Latin  name  was  not  given  to  the  cony, 
while  cunlculum  '  little  hole,'  early  employed  of  siege-mines, 
may  be  prior  to  cuniculus  'cony.' 

III.     AVESTAN  d&a  '  DIXIT  ' 

12.  The  equation  of  Av.  dSa  with  Skr.  aha  (see,  e.g.,  Bar- 
tholomae,  Wtbch.  55)  is  effected  by  positing  an  Indo-Iranian 
root  adk-y  in  further  support  whereof  dttha  (Brah.)  =  '  ais ' 
has  been  pleaded.     This  evidence,  as  Wackernagel  (ai.  Gram. 
i,  §  217,  a,  fn.)  has  shown  ("dttha  mid.  Ind.  from  *dktha  "),  is 
not  conclusive.     Further,  the  Av.  ct  may  be  explained  in  sev- 
eral ways  as  secondary.      i°  Assuming  a  root  agh-  (proto-Ir. 
azk-\  its  Persian  form  would  be  ad-,  leaving  us  to  ascribe  Av. 
dSa  to  dialectic  admixture.     2°  Or  we  may  derive  the  conju- 
gation stem  d&aya,  in  paiti.  dSayott  '  respondeat '  from  d-  + 
dhaya- :  the  root  dke(y\2  '  TiOevai,'  cf.  n&ayeinte  '  deponuntur,' 
niSayat(a.ct.  form,  cf.  Lat.//)  'deponitur'  (see  Bartholomae, 

aThis  is  of  course  the  root  to  which  Lat.  cavus  'hollow'  belongs  (Fay,  Stud, 
honor  of  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  202  sq.)  ;  cf.  for  the  vocalism  KWOS  '  lair  '  and  xwa  • 
tvtxvp&i  i-t*  '  cautiones.' 

2  The  following  evidence  for  dfa(y}  rather  than  dhe  is  offered :  stem  dhey-ye- 
in  edu;  stem  dhsy-ye-  in  Skr.  dhlydte  'fit;'  dkey-(y}e-  or  dfoy-(y}e-  in  Lat. 
au-dio,  con-dio ;  stem  dhi-ye-  in  toOlta;  cf.  the  stem  d(K)9y-  in  Av.  vi~di$d-  'gen- 
erosity : '  the  "  root "  da-. 
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Gr.  //'.  Phil,  i,  p.  83.  11).  For  the  sense  as  a  verb  of  saying, 
cf.  Skr.  abhi  +  dJid  'narrare,'  Av.paiti.  da  'nuntiare'  (jurid.), 
and  Lat.  edit  '  narrat,  nuntiat.'  1  This  aBqya-,  alongside  of 
*dza-  ( :  Skr.  aha),  would  account  for  the  deflection  of  *dza 
'  dixit'  to  d&a.  3°  Or  *dza  was  deflected  to  dSa2  under  the 
influence  of  ga&a-  'rogare,'  vaSa-  'dicere,  recitare.' 

13.  If  the  evidence  of  dSa  and  attha  does  not,  upon  ex- 
amination, yield  proof  of  Ind.-Ir.  adh-,  the  Hesychian  gloss 
jJXaV€V'  elirev  just  as  little  proves  a  root  agh-  (see  Solmsen, 
KZ.  39,  219,  who  fails  to  mention,  in  justification  of 
elirev,  Lat.  hiscere  '  loqui ').  But  the  root  agh-  does  suit 
(ffym.  Horn.  Dem.  479,  wilfully  emended  to  %aveiv)  and  Lat. 
adaginm,  aw,  (prodigiitm^  unless,  as  Solmsen  contends,  their 
root  was  ag-.  Cf.  gratias  agere  —  '  danksagen  '  (Lattmann, 
Woch,  kl.  Phil.  1910,  p.  899).  The  phonetics  comes  out  right 
if  we  assume  the  flexion  agyo  agyes  agyet,  etc.,  whence  aio  agis 
agit,  etc.;  also  see  §  32. 

1  If  the  "  root  "  edo-  '  accipere  '  (  :  e5ei  '  eats ')  can  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  e  +  do  (cf.  Brugmann,  ap.  Prellwitz,  s.v.  e5w,  and  note  the  schwa-vowel  in  the 
Orphic  word  ci/id5ios  =  ci^o-r^s ;   also  in  the  analysis  of  Lat.  hered-,  Skr.  ddyd- 
dd-s  the  recognition  of  ed-  as  '  accipiens,'  Kvg.  §  370)  :  Skr.  a  +  da-,  we  might 
suppose  that  Lat.  ede  (impv.),  with  an  original  sense  quasi  '  hersetze,'  passed  to 
something  like  'depone*  (tutis  auribus,  in  rimosa  aure,  Horace),  whence  at  last 
'  narra.'     Thus  ede-  (not  from  *exde-~)  :  Av.  dSaya-  is  an  admissible  comparison. 

2  As  for  the  physiological  contact,  note  how  Germans,  unaccustomed  to  our 
English  <f-sound,  turn  either  into  eizer. 

3  But  not  indigetare,  which  I  would  explain  after  Klaussen  (ap.  Roscher,  Lex. 
p.  136,  3)  as  'digitis  invocare.'     Ambrosch  (ib.  155,  52)  does  well  to  start  with 
Macrob.  Sat.   I,  17,  15,  virgines  vestales  ita  indigitant,  Apollo  Medice,  Apollo 
Paean;   and  Steuding's  depreciation  of  this  passage  (ib.  167,  45)  is  quite  unjusti- 
fied.    No  matter  if  Apollo's  name  was  omitted  in  the  Pompilian  Indigitamenta 
(ib.  153,  19),  who  shall  say  that  in  some  part  of  their  liturgy  the  Vestals  did  not 
tell  off  his  attributes  with  their  fingers,  as  on  a  rosary?     The  Indigitamenta  were 
liturgical  formulae,  containing  names  and  prayers  —  why  names  and  not  prayers? 
why  prayers  and  not  names?  why  a  thousand  attempts,  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
evidence,  at  exclusive  classifications? — but  the  redaction  of  these  in  writing  to 
secure  preservation  does  not  imply  that  there  were  not  earlier  or  simpler  group- 
ings, told  off  on  the  fingers  to  secure  a  proper  number  of  repetitions  —  as  in  the 
case  of  the  triple  text  of  the  Arval  Song  —  or  a  proper  count  of  the  groups,  for 
the  Roman  gods  were  grouped.     Formally,  indigetes  is  a  deverbative,  after  some 
crude  thought  process  like  this,  viz. :  if  homines  locupletare  —  h.  locupletes  facere, 
then  deos  indigetare  =  deos  indigetes  (facere).     Further,  cf.  the  verbs  in  -itare 
formed  on  dives,  caespes,  sospes  (Juno  Sospita),  hospes,  miles,  veles. 
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14.  Nothing  conclusive  can  be  cited  for  either  form,  but 
agh-  (agh-}  has  beside  it  the  rhyme  root  swagh-  '  vocare,  so- 
nare '  (see  cognates  ap.  Prellwitz,  s.v.  *?%??),  attested  by  Lith. 
svage'ti  '  sonare ; '   and  sw-dgk-,  as  d%co  (cf .  Ark.  p a%o?,  nom. 
prop.)  by  its  sense  of  '  echo '  suggests,  is  a  compound  of  sw- 
'  co- '  (  :  O  Bulg.  su-  '  co- ')  +  agh-  '  loqui.'     Thus  a%o>  is  '  quae 
col-loquitur.'     That  the  simplex  should  mean  'loqui,'  while 
sw-agh-  means  '  sonare,  exclamare '  need  cause  no  stumbling, 
for  \dcrK€i(:  loquitur)  unites  all  three  senses.1 

IV.   THE  ROOTS  negh-/nik-  '  VINCIRE  ;  FIGERE  ' 

15.  Formal  postulates  and  assumptions :   i°  That  the  pala- 
tal g/i  may  vary  in  this  root  with  the  plain  guttural  gh  (see 
Hirt,  ap.  §  10);  —  2°  That,  in  addition  to  the  more  normal 
gradation  stages  there  was  a  "  metathetic  "  stage,  engh- 2  (?  with 
e-  as  in  eOe\co,  §  36),  which  might  by  loss  of  aspiration  yield 
erig-  (Brugmann,  Kvg.t  §  261,  6),  whence,  by  retroaction,  neg- 
beside  negh ;  —  3°  That  the  parallel  root  egh-  '  vincire '  (v. 
Walde,  s.v.   ango ;    Fick-Stokes,   pp.   14-15,   s.vv.  ango  and 
oktos)  arose  from  the  composition  of   orthotone  verb  forms 
(Brugmann,  l.s.c.,   §  42,  4,  c)  of  negh-  with  the  preverb  en-, 
accentually  reduced  to  n.     Thus  avcoya  'iniunxi '  (§  32),  from 
n-nog-m,  was  misdivided  nn-og-m,  like  Eng.  an  adder  for  a 
nadder  (see  §   34);  —  4°  That  initial  ^  in  Sanskrit,  or  even 
in  the  primitive  speech,  yielded  a  (cf.  Pedersen,  KZ.  36,  85). 

1 6.  As  attests  for  the  root  negh- /negh,  egh- /  egh-  I   first 

1  I  suspect  a  good  many  other  roots  with  initial  sw-/w-/s-  of  being  compounds 
of  su-  'with;'  see  e.g.  on  Skr.  sv-djate   (§   16,  4°)   « com-plectitur,'  and  cf.  my 
analysis  (AJP.  31,  419)  of  sw-eks-[s]tkos  '6th'  as  '  co-ex-stans.'     Note  also  Skr. 
sv-apiti  '  sSpit,'  from  su-  +  the  root  of  Lat.  apere  '  ligare '  (cf.  somno  (re-)vinctus, 
Ennius,  Livy  ;   sopor  complectitur  artus,  Aen. ;  Oft  in  the  stilly  night  )  Ere  slum- 
ber's chain  hath  bound  me,  Tom  Moore).     The  "prosthetic"   (?)    v-  of  Skr. 
•v-dncati  '  swerves ' :  dncati  '  bends '  may  be  a  (merely)  intensive  use  of  s~]w-  '  co-' 
in  composition  (cf.  Lat.  con-;   and  on  O  Bulg.  su-v-aza  'copulum,'  §  16,  2°).    In 
fine,  sw-ddu-  'sweet,'  in  Lat.  sua\d\v-is,  may  be  a  compound  of  su-  'good'  -f 
adu- :  edit,  with  a  secondary  d  to  match  schwa-forms,  like  the  a  of  w/m5ios  (see 
§  12,  fn.;    and  note  that  according  to  §  15,  4°  initial  9-  tended  to  a  in  the  primi- 
tive speech). 

2  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  reader  knows  that  the  nasals  before  (?  after) 
gutturals  are  homorganic,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  needless  pedantry  to  indicate  that 
fact  by  diacritic  marks. 
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present  a  brief  table  consisting  in  part  of  words  to  be  subse- 
quently studied  in  more  detail.  i°,  Grade  n}dgh-/n}og-\  — 
i/a>%eX7J?  ('vinctus'  whence)  'piger'  (v.  Fay,  AJP.  21,  198; 
cf.  O  Bulg.  v-ezeti  '  haerere,'  W  Russ.  vyaz  '  swamp  '  =  "  worin 
man  stecken  bleibt "),  Skr.  sdm  andha  '  co-(i)niunxi,'  Av. 
dx$ti-$l  'pax,  foedus,'  dxsta  '  compacta,  pacata.'  —  2°,  Grade 
negh-/engh- :  —  Skr.  ndkyati  '  nectit '  (v.  §  18),  z^'fa?  •  ra  a-rpay- 
fjbara,  O  Bulg.  v-ezati  '  vincire,'  qza/v-qza  '  vinculum,'  cf.  su-v- 
aza,  which  probably  reveals  the  source  of  the  prosthetic  v- 
(v.  Brugmann,  Gr.2  I,  495,  anm.  i),  which  may  have  been 
proethnic,  i.e.  v-aza  from  \s\w-ongh-  (§14,  fn.). —  3°,  Grade 
9ngh-larig-\  Lat.  angit  '  schniirt  zusammen,'  anguis  (\3ngh- 
w-is)  '  constrictor,'  ay>ye\os,2  originally  '  attache,'  with  the 
same  amelioration  of  sense  found  in  Fr.  ambassadeur :  Gallic 
ambactus  '  servus.' —  4°,  Grade  eg(fi)- / og(/i)- / ng(k}- :  —  Av. 
asta-  a$ti-$  '  nuntius  ; '  axti-s  '  leiden,  schmerz,  krankheit,' 
azana-  '  krankheit/  Lat.  egestas  '  paupertas  ; '  8%avov  (unless 
from  sogh-**)  'band,'  oypa.  •  Tro/aTT^a,  o%\o?  '  multitude  '  (cf. 
Eng.  band  =  troop)  —  unless  :  Skr.  sdhas-  '  vis  '  (cf .  sahds- 
ra-m  'multitude').4  Here  I  put  e'^t?  'snake'  (rather  from 
egh-  than  from  egk-,  as  Av.  a2i-$  [with  g,  not  z\  seems  to 
show)  and  o'<£t?,  the  latter  from  oghwi-s  (see  §  31),  cf.  anguis 
from  dngh-wi-s.  From  the  grade  eg-jne'g-  Osc.  egmo  '  nego- 
tium ' :  Lat.  neg-otium.  From  eg-  (or  ngT]  Skr.  sv-aj-ate 
com-plectitur(oj\  s(w}-  =  co-  see  §  14,  fn.) :  Lith.  seg  iii  'fibulo.' 
—  5°,  Grade  s]na-xg- :  —  Skr.  ndga-s  '  snake, '  pan-naga-s  5  snake 
(lit.  'foot-binding'):  Eng.  snake. 

1  Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  list  forms  from  nek-  are  indistinguishable  from 
forms  belonging  to  negh-. 

2  Lith.  algis  '  angelus  summorum  deorum '  began  by  meaning  something  like 
'  Dienstboten  ' :  {alga  '  Lohn  ')  and  does  not  belong  here. 

3  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  forms  connectible  with  e%w 
come  from  a  single  root.     Without  now  going  into  details  I  note  that,  though 
many  of  the  forms  properly  and  simply  derive  from  segh-  '  potiri,'  others  admira- 
bly suit  the  root  egh-   '  vincire,'   cf.   for  the  sense  apere  '  to  bind ' :   apisci  '  to 
obtain.'    Cf.  with  movable  s(w}-  (§  14,  fn.).    O  Ir.  sen  'snare'  from  segno-  (Fick- 
Stokes,  p.  297)  :  O  Bulg.  su-v-a-za. 

4  The  verb  dxAe"'  admits  of  the  definition  'to  tug'   {i.e.  'pull  along  with  a 
band,  use  a  tug ')  —  as  yuox\eZV  means  '  to  use  a  lever.' 

5  Cf.  Gadow's  Amphibia  and  Reptiles,  p.  614,  where  it  is  remarked  of  the 
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1 7.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the  root 
s}negh-  '  vincire '  is  the  extension  of  the  root  sne-  '  vincire, 
nere '  by  a    determinative  (cf.  z/ct-^et?  =  Lat.  nd-s) :  cf .  also 
ne-dh-  in  Lat.  nodus  :  vij-Oco  '  I  spin.'     So,  alongside  of  s)negh- 
I   would  put  the  root  nek  '  nectere,'  for  which  I  cite  —  6°, 
Grade   ri3k-/$nk-/mk-\  —  Goth.    nehw1  /  nehwa    '  prope  '   (i.e. 
'iuxta,'  but  cf.  ligatus  =  'adjoining'  and  necessitas  angusta 
1  near  relationship '),  avay/caloi  =  necessarii  (i.e.   '  coniuncti '), 
cf.   O  Bulg.   qzika  (:  eiigk-)  '  consanguineus  ' ;    av-dy/cr)    '  con- 
straint, torture'  (see   §  42),  necesse  (loc.  plur.  in  -es-si)=  'in 
bonds  '2  (Fay,  TAP  A.  37,  9  sq.),  O  Ir.  teen  '  necessitas  '  /cess 
'poeta'  (i.e.  '  qui  pangit'),  cf.  (Perso- ?)Skr.  bandin-  'poeta1 
from  '  binder,' Gr.  pa^wSo?,  Lat.  vincta  oratio  =  'poetry.' 

1 8.  Minute  regard  solely  to  the  testimony  of  Skr.  ndhyati 
'nectit'  made  Wackernagel  (at.  Gram.  1,217,  a>  anm.)  decide 
that  it  was  derived  from  a  "  root "  negh-,  and  not  from  a  root 
nedh-.     In  the  Slavic  languages,  O  Bulg.  niza  '  infigo,'  prono- 
ziti  '  perfodere '  also  attest  a  root  negh-  '  figere,'  cf.  Slavic 
em-  'vincire,'  cognates  of  which  are  cited  in  §   16,  2°.     Are 
these  different  roots  ?     And  if  the  same  root,  which  sense  is 
the  earlier  ?     Let  us  define  quite  concretely  by  '  to  tie  '  and 
'to  peg,'   and  ask   whether   homophonous   roots   with  these 
meanings  constitute  in  reality  but  a  single  root.     My  answer 
will  be  that  they  do,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  answer  is 
that  another  root  indubitably  attests  both  meanings,  and  this 
is  the  root  of  Trao-craXo?  'a  peg,'  on  the  one  hand,  but  Skr. 
pd$-  ( a  lace,  tie,'  on  the  other.     The  Latinist,  studying  pango, 
paco,  and  their  kin  would  say  that  the  original  sense  was 
'  figo,'  but  the  Indo-Iranian  scholar,  confronted  with  isolated 

American  black  snake  :  "  It  does  not  twine  itself  around  the  legs,  as  is  commonly 
supposed." 

1  With  w  a  samdhi-form  of  u,  the  deictic  locatival  (v.  Brugmann,  Gr.  22,   I, 
p.  248).     There  is  no  kinship  between  nehw  and  tyyvs  (pace  Hirt,  Abl.  §  635), 
which  is  a  compound  and  means  'at  hand'  (Fay,  AJP.  31,  416),  cf.  also  ^yt\- 
7«5(s)i  with  -ytf  by  irradiation  from  ^771*5,  unless  'mid-hand'  was  the  original 
sense. 

2  The  construction  'mihi  necesse  est  de  me  ipso  dicere'  is  substantially  identical 
with  bpiv  tv  dvdyirri  Ivri  /3ovXerf<ra(T0cu  irepi  afirov  (Lysias,  /car'  'AvdoK.  8),  see 
§  43  and  fn. 
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pd$-  paga-s  '  vinculum '  and  the  moribund  Avestan  root  pas- 
'  vincire,'  must  decide  for  '  necto.' 

19.  The  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  say  that  the 
root  pek- 1 pek-^  I pik-  meant  'to  fasten/  and  that  TracrcraXo?  on 
the  one  hand  and  Skr.  pa$-  on  the  other  have  developed  from 
it.     As  I  personally  think,  some  concrete  noun  like  '  peg  '  or 
'  tie '  started  the  "  root "  on  its  way.     But  this  aside,  the  root 
seems  to  have  meant  "  to  tie  "  rather  than  "  to  peg,"  and  that 
on  the  evidence  of  Skr.  pa$-  Av.  pas- ;  —  not  because  Sanskrit 
and  Avestan  emerge  as  literatures  so  long  before  Latin,  say, 
but  because  of  the  isolation  of  pa$-  already  mentioned,  and 
ultimately  because  stone  hatchets  were  lashed  to  their  handles 
long  before  boring  tools  developed  to  the  point  of  allowing 
them  also  to  be  pegged  on.     But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
process  of  lashing  a  stone  axe  to  its  handle  involved  grooving 
or  splitting  the  handle,  and  that  the  axe  itself  was  '  pegged ' 
into  the  handle ;  nor  that  a  verb,  especially  a  denominative, 
describing  the  process  of  '  helving '  was  liable  to  be  allocated 
to  one  or  more  of  the  several  ideas  of  '  splitting,  lashing,  peg- 
ging '  (see  Meringer,  Woch.  kl.  Phil.,  1910,  565-566).    Further 
note  the  generalization  whereby  Lat.  immolare  grew  to  mean 
'  sacruficare,'  and  Skr.  badhnati  '  binds '  grew  to  mean  '  off ert, 
caedit.'  Thus  Lat.  victima  (and  Germ,  weiheri)  may  be  cognate 
with  vincit  'binds.'     Cf.  Lat.  sacer  :  sancit  '  *  binds'  TAP  A. 

37,  15- 

20.  It  was  doubtless  in  technical  usage  that  the  vague  '  to 
fasten  '  replaced  the  graphic  '  to  tie.'    The  brickmason  "  ties  "  2 

1  The  <?-vocalism  is  proved  by  Goth,  ga-feh-aba  '  apte,'  and  particularly,  for 
me,  by  Lat.  pecus,  originally  of  animals  tied  up  for  domestication  (cf.  Lith.  banda 
'  pecus,'  and  Aratus,  ap.  Cic.  N.D.  2, 159,  vinctum  domitumque  iuvencum  [§  48 a]), 
and  so  Sa^idfet  'domesticates':   56fj.os  ('the  wattled)  house'  attests.  —  For  this 
sense  of  Skr.  pdc u-  see  Grassmann,  Wb.  z.RV.,  s.v.;   and  of  56/xos,  Walde,  s.v. 
domus.     I  am  fresh  from  a  rural  summer  where  the  family  milch-cow  was  always 
kept  tied  by  the  family  cabin   (in  Texas  called  "staking").     In  local  usage 
(U.S.)  tie-up  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  a  barn  used  for  cow-stalls.     The  origi- 
nal sense  of  -So^ios  lingers  on  in  the  Aeschylean  compound  Xc7TTo56/i.ot$  (jreLff^acrC) 
'fine-plaited  (cables),'  as  well  as  in  56^ioi  (Herod.)  of  layers  of  brick  (cf.  tie- 
course,  §  20). 

2  German  brickburners  similarly  employ  schnur  to  designate  "  reihe  von  zie- 
geln,  wie  sie  in  den  brennofen  gesetzt  wird." 
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his  wall  after  a  certain  number  of  lengthwise  courses  by  a 
crosswise  course,  and  the  carpenter  uses  '  tie-beams  '  and  '  tie- 
bolts.'  For  the  same  metaphor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  cf.  Thuc. 
2,  75,  o-wSecr^o?  jjv  .  .  .  ra  %v\a;  Caes.  B.  C.  2,  10,  3,  tigna 
.  .  .  laminis  clavisque  religant ;  ib,  2,  6,  2,  ferreis  manibus 
iniectis  navem  religarant. 

21.  The  reverse  development  from  'figere'  to  'nectere'  is 
harder  to  substantiate,  for  Fr.  attacker  [:~Eng.  tack,  as  ex- 
plained by  Diez  and  Littre  (Skeat  and  Kluge)]  seems  more 
likely,  on  the  whole,  to  be  cognate  with  tactus.  But  Eng. 
tack  has  Germanic  cognates,  e.g.,  E  Fries,  tak  '  twig,  bough,' 
that  look  toward  the  sense  of  'nectere.'  However,  the  devel- 
opment from  '  tine,  prong,  branch  '  (of  antlers)  to  '  branch  ' 
(of  a  tree)  is  too  obvious  to  let  us  believe  that  '  nectere '  was 
the  original  sense ;  cf.  Lat.  clavula  '  scion,  graft '  (originally 
*  little  tine,  peg'),  clavicula  'tendril.'1 

2  la.  The  generalization  of  the  concrete  toward  the  abstract 
is  possibly  attested,  also,  by  Eng.  clench  [clinch.  True,  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  gives  as  the  original  definition  "to  make 
to  stick  firmly  together,  to  rivet,"  but  the  derivation  from  the 
onomatopoetic  "root "  of  clink  seems  to  me  certain  —  save  for 
the  large  number  of  etymologists  who  are  genuinely  pained  at 
the  thought  of  reaching  back  to  the  phonic  germ  of  a  word. 
But  when  we  say  '  to  clinch  a  rivet,'  i.e.  to  make  it  clink  in  the 
act  of  bradding  its  head,  I  seem  to  myself  to  see  the  word  in 
its  swaddling  clothes.  Nor  is  this  to  overlook  the  older  Ger- 
manic forms  ["klankjan~\t  cklankkan,  klenken,  chlenkan  = 
conserere,  kniipfen,  binden,  schlingen  "  (Schade),  but  I  think 
the  current  English  locution  "to  clench  (clinch)  a  knot"  (cf. 
clinch  =  knot  in  a  rope,  nautical)  may  go  back  far  enough  in 
Germanic  history  to  account  for  the  development  of  a  gen- 
eral sense  like  '  kniipfen.'  We  cannot  date  metaphors  con- 

1  Be  it  remarked  in  passing  that  tack,  Ger.  Zacke,  belong  with  ddxvei  '  bites,' 
orig.  =  '  tooth,'  perhaps.  So  Skr.  dafd  '  fringe '  may  be  a  metaphor  from  the 
"  fringe  "  of  the  teeth — unless  from  a  string  of  teeth  worn  as  a  primitive  necklace; 
cf.  Fr.  dentelle  and  point  =  '  lace.'  Gr.  5ox6s  '  *  tooth  '  was  applied,  I  surmise,  to 
projecting  rafter  ends,  as  in  the  wooden  construction  whence  proceeded  the  Doric 
temple,  with  its  "triglyphs";  and  5o/c6s  'rafter'  came  by  synecdoche  from  5o/c6s 
1  *  tooth.' 
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clusively,  but  if  the  sense  of  Eng.  knop/knob  is  more  original 
than  the  sense  of  Germ,  knupfen,  by  the  same  token  Eng. 
clinch  =  '  knot '  (a  metaphor  from  the  rivet)  may  be  prior  in 
sense  to  OHG.  chlankhan  'conserere.'  It  is  a  question  of 
passing  from  '  pegged '  to  '  tied,'  as  Aeschylus  did  in  Prom. 
113,  Secr/Aot?  (7re)7raa-o-a\€V/jLevos.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Pro- 
metheus there  is  confusion  of  'nailing'  and  'binding;'  cf. 
also  jofji^oi,  •  Beo-ftd,  crvvSea-fjios. 

22.  With  this  evidence  before  us,  O  Bulg.  nizq  '  figo '  and 
Skr.  ndhyati  'nectit'  may  be  referred  to  a  root  negh-  '  nec- 
tere ;  figere,'  with  the  likelihood  that,  on  the  whole,  '  figere ' 
developed  out  of  '  nectere.' 

23.  A  grade  neg-  is  further  found  in  the  Sanskrit  tauto- 
logical complex  yu-naj-mi  '  iungo '  (see  Fay,  AJP.  26,  399).1 
I  am  prepared  for  the  objection  that  yu-ndj-mi  has  a  deriva- 
tive yugd-m,  with  a  g  not  deducible  from  -naj-t  but  a  fixed 
constituent  of  the  root.     Let  us   shift  the  analysis  to  Skr. 
pi-m$-dti  '  pingit '  (on   which   see   the    last  footnote),   com- 
pounded of  pi-  '  point '  +  n(e)k-  ( :  negh-},  and  ask  what  is  the 
relation  of///?-  (in  Trucpfa)  :  pinek-  in  pi-m$-dti.     The  relation 
is  a  mere  accident,  perhaps,  for  Triicpds  may  have  got  its  %r  by 
irradiation  from  the  %r  found  in  Lat.  deer  '  sour ; '  in  a  word, 
the  "  root "  s)p9y-  '  point '  has  got  a  k  from  dk-  '  point '  (in  Lat. 

1  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  frigidity  with  which  this  attempt  to  explain  the 
nasal  verb  flexion  from  tautological  compounds,  or  complexes,  has  been  received, 
but  of  its  general  reasonableness  I  am  more  convinced  as  I  study  the  nasal  verbs 
further.  Let  us  apply  it,  for  instance,  to  the  three  Latin  verbs  pangit,  pingit, 
pungit  =  '  fastens,  paints,  pricks.'  To  begin  with  pu-ng-it,  a  weak -grade  root 
pu-  'tundere'  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  (cf.  Walde,  s.vv.  puteus  putus},  which, 
combined  with  negh-  '  figere,'  yields  the  proper  sense  for  pu-ng-it.  As  for  pi-ng-it, 
a  stem  s)pi- /  s}psi-  '  pointed  '  is  quite  certain  (cf.  Walde,  s.v.  pinna),  and  the 
interpretation  of  pi-ng-it  (with  ng-.negh-'}  as  '  point  -pricks '  (i.e.  'tattoos,'  see 
Fay,  AJP.  21,  198)  is  perfectly  apt.  As  for  pa-ng-it,  we  may  start  either  with 
s)pe(y~}-  (  :  Lat.  spi-na),  or  with  po(w)-  (  :  Lat.  puvit [ pavit  « strikes  '),  reduced 
to  s}p3-  (cf.  <T7rd077  « striker  ')  and  combined  with  negh-.  —  I  must  add  in  frankness 
that  personally  I  regard  j)#y-and  s)pdw-  as  correlatives  (see  AJP.  26,  188,  §  25). 
But  whether  my  resolution  of  the  phonetic  difficulty  be  adjudged  correct  or  not 
(see  op.  cit.  25,  371,  d),  parallel  forms  with  i/u  alternation  present  a  problem  for 
solution,  as  e.g.  Skr.  lestu-s / ' lostd-s  'clod.'  O  Eng.  lytel:  Goth  leitils,  <rri(f>os 
'  mass  ' :  <rT<50«  « masses '  (cf.  the  bases  ley- / lew- peiK-f peuk-gh'ey- fghew-  in  Walde, 
s.vv.  luo pugilfaux  ;  and  in  general  Noreen,  Urgerm.  LautL  §  22). 
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acus  '  needle  ').  For  yug-,  if  I  believed  in  the  unlimited  alge- 
braic treatment  of  the  gradation  series,  I  might  speak  of  yu-  + 
the  reduced  grade  of  eg(tt}  'iungere'  (§  16,  4°),  but  I  prefer 
rather  to  say  that  upon  some  proethnic  derivative  of  the  root 
of  Skr.  yauti  '  iungit,'  let  us  say  p.  ptc.  *yu-to-s,  the  influence 
of  some  derivative  of  %•(<£)-,  let  us  say  akto-s  (cf.  Av.  d^ta, 
§  1  6,  i°)  made  itself  felt,  whence  yu(k}t6-s  —  and  that  before 
the  subsequent  parasitic  differentiation  of  palatal  from  pure 
guttural  was  established  (§  15,  i°). 

24.  For  the  root-stage  n%k-  as  many  as  three  separate  roots 
have  been  set  up,  defined  as  (i)  'adipisci'  (cf.  Lat.  nac-tus\ 
(2)  'necare'  (cf.  nocet\  (3)  'vincire'  (in  Lat.  nec-t-it  [if  not 
from  ne-gh-t-if\%  necessitas,  §  17).     That  all  these  meanings 
belong  to  one  root  only  is  for  me  beyond  question.     By  sim- 
ply assuming  the  use  of  a  '  trag-riemen  '  (v.  TAP  A.  37,  9), 
designated  by  a  noun  nek-  'strap,'  I  showed  how  to  unite  (l) 
and  (3).     But  we  would  also  come  out  for  (2),  e.g.  if  ve/c-pd?  = 
('morte)  vinctus.' 

25.  But  we  come  out  more  simply  even  by  positing  a  noun 
nek-  'snare/  used  by  a  hunting  and  trapping  folk,  whence 
(i)'to  snare  game'  (cf.  Cicero,  N.D.  2,  161,  feras  nancisci- 
mur  venando)  —  the   'snare'  being  liable  to  use  also  as  a 
'trag-riemen;'  (2)  'to  strangle  with  a  snare,  kill;'  (3)  'to 
bind  with   a   snare,  fasten.'     Other   meanings,  as   in   VCIKTOS 
'  compact,  solid,'  come  from  binding  with  a  string,  i.e.  '  press- 
ing.'    About  irrftwiu  and  its  sept  (see  §§  18,  19)  the  general 
sense  of  'solidify*  has  grown  up.     Observe  also  the  very 
strict,    if    limited,   sense   of    '  compression  '  in   the   sentence 
'  Miss  Blank  laces' 


V.    DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  ROOT 

i.    Lat.  anguis  :  e%t?,  6'<£t? 

25^.  The  later  standard  authorities  deny  the  relation  of 
anguis  to  e%t?  and  6'<£t5,  though  Walde  presents  a  curiously 
complicated  scheme  whereby  the  words  have  become  inter- 
tangled.  But  if  the  root  was  negk-,  with  the  various  grades 
exhibited  above  (§  16),  and  with  alternation  of  palatal  and 
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guttural  (§  15,  i°),  the  difficulties  as  to  the  nasal  (§  15,  3°) 
and  the  vowels  disappear.  There  is  still  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
guttural,  for  %  on  the  face  of  it  is  either  a  pure  guttural  or 
a  palatal  —  certainly  a  palatal  if  %?  and  e^o?  '  hedgehog ' 
are  cognate  (see  §  28)  —  while  anguis  and  o^t?  seem  to 
show  a  velar.  Skr.  ahi-s  and  Av.  azi-S  make  either  for  a 
velar  or  a  pure  guttural,  while  Arm.  iz  is  said  to  represent  — 
unless  it  is  a  borrowed  word  (cf.  Scheftelowitz,  BB.  28,  291) 
—  eg™  hi-  or  eghi-. 

2$b.  We  save  trouble  of  course  by  equating  0945  =  Skr. 
ahi-s  =  Av.  azi-S  :  Arm.  iz.  But  we  also  make  trouble.  We 
lose  the  etymology  of  these  words,  because  we  cannot  thus 
trace  their  derivation.  We  do  not  get  the  etymology  of  Lat. 
domus  by  saying  it  equals  SO'/AO?,  we  only  get  its  etymology 
when  we  account  for  the  meaning  '  house  '  (§  19,  fn.  i). 

26.  To  my  mind  Lat.  anguis  properly  means  '  constrictor/ 
and  belongs  with  angit  'binds'  (so  Fick-Stokes,  p.  15).     I 
also  follow  Fick  (i4,  504) in  deriving  Lat.  natrix,  Germ,  natter, 
from  the  root  s)ne-  'nere'  (cf.  above,  §  16,  5°,  on  Eng.  snake. 
Skr.  pan-naga-s  :  sne-g-).     In  his  translation  of  A  V,  10,  4,  10; 
15,  etc.  Professor  Whitney  rendered  svajd-  (i.e.  sv-ajd-,  see 
§  1 6,  4°)  by  'constrictor.' 

27.  There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  the  sense  of 
'constrictor'  may  have  developed,  (i)  from  the  snake's  own 
coils,  cf.  Lat.  nodi  and  nexus,  ultimately  cognate  with  the 
root  of  snake  and  of  anguis,  both  meaning  '  coils  ;  '  convolvens 
and  tortus,  both  describing  the  snake's  coiling  motions ;  Bpd- 
KCOV  .  .  .  e\La-a-6fjL€vo<;  Trepl  ^ew)  (X  95) 1;   (2)  from  its  coils 
about  its  prey.      Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the 
giant  Pythons  as  Grassmann  (  Wtbch.  z.  R  V.  s.v.  ahi-s)  did, 
for  many  of  the  smaller  snakes  constrict  their  prey,  to  be- 

1  Shakespearean  examples :  As  You  Like  It,  iv,  3,  109,  About  his  neck  |  A  .  .  . 
snake  had  wreathed  itself;  rolled  =  coiled,  2  Hen.  VI,  iii,  i,  228,  T.  And.  ii,  3, 
13  ;  cf.  ib.  ii,  3,  35,  Even  as  the  adder  when  she  doth  unroll  \  To  do  some  fatal 
execution,  cf.  Vergil,  G.  3,  423,  cum  medii  nexus  extremaeque  agmina  caudae  | 
solvuntur,  tardosque  trahit  sinus  ultimus  orbis,  etc.  Certain  tree  snakes  "  let 
themselves  fall  down  from  considerable  heights,  coiling  body  and  tail  like  a  watch 
spring,  and  alighting  on  the  ground  upon  the  spiral,  which  breaks  the  fall " 
(Gadow,  op.  cit.  p.  619). 
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numb  the  living  creatures  before  swallowing  them.1  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  snake,  the  constrictor,  was  named 
before  the  verb  came  to  mean  '  to  bind  '  —  conceived,  that  is, 
as  a  '  thong '  or  '  lash,'  before  the  verb  took  on  the  sense  of 
'  nectere.'  But  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  the  following 
words,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Furies'  snaky  hair,  reveal  a  few 
of  the  objects  likened  to  snakes  :  anguilla  (=  'eel '),  glossed  by 
"  est  qua  coercentur  in  scholis  pueri,  quae  vulgo  scutica  dici- 
tur  "  (cf.  Eng.  '  whip-snake ') ;  an(guilla)  genus  flag e Hi  ;  Skr. 
mdla-dkdna-,  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  snake,  is  attested  as  the 
name  of  a  sort  of  '  schlingpflanze  '  2  (mala-  :  mala  '  wreath  '). 
The  rope-like  shape  of  the  snake  gives  point  to  the  proverb  in 
Petronius'  '  colubra  rest  em  non  parit.'  3  The  Italian  snake 
called  bova  (boa)  by  Pliny  —  for  which  the  original  sense  was, 
I  surmise,  merely  '  leather  strap,'  cf .  /3oeu?,  Skr.  gavas  (see 
§  52,  fn.)and  Plautine  boves(Asin.  34)  =  'straps  of  cowhide'  - 
has  given  a  name  to  a  rope-like  piece  of  woman's  neckwear. 
Last  I  note  oveuraXr;,  a  name  applied  to  rod-like  snakes,  which 
suggests  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  snake-turning  rods  of  the 
Egyptian  conjurers. 

28.  So  much  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  notandum  '  quae 
se  nectit.'  The  cognation  of  e%t?  with  e'^Zfo?,  if  granted, 
seems  to  demand  a  very  different  notandum,  viz. :  "  der 
stechende"  (so  Prellwitz),  and  no  reader  of  Shakespeare 
would  question  "stinging"  as  an  epithet  for  snake.  But  it 
may  be  shown,  I  think,  that  '  convolvens '  is  not  only  an  apt 
description  of  the  hedgehog,  but  that,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  was  the  description,  par  excellence.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  proverb,  cited  from  Archilochus  (118),  and  probably 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  hedgehog  in  a  European  litera- 

1  Cf.  Gadow,  op.  cit.  p.  605,  "  The  prey  <a  lizard  or  mouse)  is  caught  by  the 
head  and  further  secured  by  several  turns  of  the  body  of  the  captor,  whose  tail  is 
then  turned  forwards,  round  the  head  of  the  victim,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  knot;  " 
also  pp.  613,  616,  621,  et  al. 

2  Here  note  Germ,  schlange  which,  generally  explained  as  "  die  schleicherin," 
may  perhaps  mean  '  quae  seflectit'  :  OHG.  slingan  'flechten.' — The  garter-snake 
seems  to  have  been  named  from  his  color. 

3  Is  colubra  a  cognate  of  colum,  glossed  by  ffxoiviov  =  'restis'?    Cf.  the  gloss 
coins  '  virga  quae  per  cocleam  volvitur.' 
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ture  :  Tro'XX'  oZ8'  aXcovr^f  ,  aXX'  e^lvo^  ev  peya,  echoed  by  Ion, 
ap.  Athen.  3,  91,  E,  aXX'  ev  re  X^Pa(?  T"?  ^eovros  yvecra  \  77  ra? 
eftivov  fjiaXXov  olfypas  Te%va<;.  What  this  trick  was  is  clear 
from  Pliny,  N.H.  8,  133,  irenacii  .  .  .  volutati  supra  .  .  .  poma 
.  .  .  ubi  vero  sensere  venantem  .  .  .  convolvuntur  in  formam 
pilae,  ne  quid  comprehendi  possit  praeter  aculeos.  Cf. 
Nemes.  57,  implicitumque  sinu  spinosi  corporis  erem.  Thus 
we  see  that  '  coiling  '  is  as  suitable  an  epithet  for  the  hedge- 
hog as  for  the  snake}- 

29.  The  phonetic  result  from  the  comparison  e^t?  :  e^t^o? 
is  the  establishment  of  egh-  as  one  root  form,  beside  which 
a  plain  guttural  stage  egh-  is  admissible  without  more  ado 
(§  15,  i).     But  does  anguis  show  a  third  variety,  a  labialized 
velar  ?     I  am  decidedly  of  the  conviction  that  it  does  not,  but 
that  we  have  to  start  with  dngh-w-is.     The  stem  mgh-w-  is 
nothing  but  the  stem  of  Skr.  am/iu-  (in  amhu-blieda-  'eng- 
spaltig  ')  used  as  a  basis  for  further  suffixation,  cf.  zngh-wo-, 
attested  in  Lat.  angi-portus,  though  this  may  represent  anghi- 
1  direct,'  and  is  not  so  likely  to  represent  zngh-u-  'direct'  (pace 
Brugmann,  Gr.  22,  i,  p.  177).     Gothic  aggwus  is  contaminated 
from  *aggii-z  and  *aggwaz($QQ  Zupitza,  ap.  Brugmann,  ib.  i2, 
p.  928,  fn.).     Lat.  anguis  is  but  a  feminine  (cf.  Skr.  piirvl  fem. 
to  puru-s    '  ?roXi5?  '  ;    TroXXo-   from    7roX[/r]-j/o-)  to   the    stem 
znghu-. 

30.  I  note  in  passing  that  all  Lat.  ^-adjectives  have  be- 
come -w'-adjectives,  starting  with  the  feminine,  but  the  exten- 
sion of  nominal  ^-sterns  by  jj>0-stems,  to  indicate  adjective 
function,  was  common  (Brugmann,   ib.  §    115,  b).      In   the 
German  adjective  flexion  we  have  suppletion  of  ^-sterns  from 
the/^-stems,  and  this  also  has  been  charged  to  the  feminine 
forms.     The  contamination,  if  that  is  the  right  word,  of  i-  and 
?;-stems  seems  also  indicated  in  the  Sanskrit  au  locatives  to 
z-stems,  cf  .  Oscan  ace.  in  -im  to  z^-stems,  e.g.  mani-m  '  manum/ 
even  if  castrid  (ablv.)  be  the  continuant  of  *castrud.     The  co- 
existence of  ti-  and  ///-stems  must  also  be  reckoned  with,  how- 

1  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  the  association  of  these  two  animals  in  an  incantation 
in  MND.  ii,  2,  9  :  You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue,  |  thorny  hedgehogs, 
be  not  seen. 
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ever  minimized  by  von  Planta  (Gram.  2,  p.  162),  who  fails  to 
note  that  senati  (gen.  from  dat.  loc.  of  an  /-stem?)  greatly 
outnumbers  senatus  in  earlier  Latin.  The  locatives  humu 
(Varro,  Men.  422,  531)  and  huml  may  also  attest  u-  and 
/-stems  (cf.  Skr.  ksami-,  fern.  '  humus/  but  on  all  these  /-forms 
felt  as  locatives  we  must  allow  for  the  influence  of  domi). 
But  Jiumi  =  xa/ji-ai  is  a  perfect  equation. 

31.  This  startform   for   angui-s  the  'she-narrow-one'   is, 
exceptis  excipiendis,  valid  (i)  for  Lith.  angl-s,  for  which  it  is 
more  expedient  to  write  the  base  with  pure  guttural,  9ngh-w-is> 
though  this  assumes  that  -nghw-  has  the  treatment  of  -ng^h-  ; 
and  (2)  for  6'0i?  which,  in  its  only  Homeric  occurrence  (and 
again  in  Hipponax),  must  be  read  as  6'<£(£t?  or  O'TT^?,  and  that 
in  a  line  where  the  metre  would  have  admitted,  in  another 
position,  o(£i?  (see  Schulze,  Quaest.  Ep.  431).     For  the  Ho- 
meric 6'</><£t?  (o7r<£t?)  I  write  a  base,  derived  from  the  root  egh- 
or  egh-,  ogJnvi-s,  assuming  for  ghw  a  treatment  analogous  to 
the  treatment  of  kw  in  ITTTTOS,  cf  .  /ceV(/)o?  as  explained  by  Brug- 
mann  in  the  Gntndriss  (i2,  §  342).     The  general  Greek  simpli- 
fication of  o(f)(j)is  (oTr^t?)  to  o$t?  seems  to  be  an  early  instance 
of  what  occurred  at  a  later  date  to  the  proper  names  Ba/c^o?/ 
Ba^o?  and   2a7n/>&>/Sa$(/>a>,  viz.  their  reduction   to   Ba'^o? 
and  2d(f>a)  (see  Miss  Dawes,  Greek  Asp.,  p.  I3).1     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  Methymnian  Ipftripts  '  ey^eXu?  attests  a 
stem  engw-  as  Lat.  anguilla  attests  3ng(Ji}w-?> 

ii.    Homeric  avcoya  '  iubeo  ' 

32.  Solmsen  (see  §  13)  derived  support  for  his  root  ag- 
'  loqui  '  from  avwya.     Granting  his  definition  even,  7  might 
be  secondary  in  a  nasal  environment  (§  15,  2°;  cf.  Skr.  v-ag- 
nu-s  '  cry  '  :  sw-dgh-  in  ^<o,  §  14  fn.).     I  would,  however,  define 
avwya  by  'iniunxi  '  (cf.  Eng.  enjoins  =  '  orders  ')3  and  identify 


1  The  early  poetical  form  SKXOS  beside  6%os  presents  difficulties,  but  here  we 
have    a  merely  mechanical  analogy   /:6/cxos//r6xos,  modelled   on   the   intensive 
doubling  in  (/r)/(/:)a/cx^,  beside  (/r)f(/r)ax^. 

2  I  can  but  believe  that  in  the  gloss  <S/3eis  •  ex«s  we  have  our  Latin^verb  habes. 

3  So  Lat.  iubeo  looks  like  the  combination  of  the  root  yu-  in  Skr.  yauti  /  yuvdti 
('  bindet  an  ')  with  the  root  dhe-.     Skr.  yuj-,  in  the  simplex,  reached  the  sense 
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it  with  that  other  fossilized  form,  Skr.  andha  (  =  co-(i}niunxi  ; 
see  §  38).  Phonetically  the  correlation  of  h  and  7  may  be 
the  same  correlation  presented  in  Skr.  aJidm  =  eyco,  unless 
ultimately  due  to  the  alternatioA  ngk/ng;  and  so  we  may 
account  for  the^-  in  Lat.  agere  =  'dicere,'  §  13. 

33.  The  difficulties  raised  as  to  the  tense  of  avcoya  (Solm- 
sen,1  l.s.c. ;  Leo  Meyer,  Hdbch.  I,  197)  are  due  to  miscon- 
ceptions, as  an  analysis  of  the  instances  reveals:2  (i)  All 
the  cases  of  avcoya-s  (2d  sg.)  are  anaphoric,  i.e.  refer  to  past 
injunctions,  and  '  iussisti '  would  be  a  valid  rendering  in  every 
case.3  (2)  The  clausula  (re  tf>pd%€<r0ai  avcoya  (5  times)  always 
concludes  a  brief  speech  of  warning,  and  so  far  as  time  rela- 
tions go  '  te  cavere  iussi  (admonui)'  is  always  (less  so  at 
TT  312)  admissible.  (3)  In  TT  405,  446,  v  364  (avcoya)  and  in 
H  105,  P  582,  fl  90  (dvcoyev)  a  perfect  rendering  is  well  justi- 
fied ;  especially  note  I  680,  where  Odysseus,  reporting  back 
from  Achilles,  combines  avcoyev  (Lang-Leaf-Myers  render  by 
'biddeth')  with  rjTreiXrjcrev  (ib.  '  threateneth ').  (4)  In  (e)/xe 
0u/xo?  avcoyev,  Z  444,  H  195  [=  2  426,  689],  ^  90,  XI  198 
[/LteVo?  /cal  OV/JLOS  dvcoyev,  cf.  Lat.  mens  animi]  the  rendering 
'  my  heart  hath  bound  (enjoined)  me '  has  yielded  the  in- 
ferential sense  '  my  heart  bids  (prompts ') ;  in  o-  409  avcoye  is 
for  'iusserit'  (fut.  pf.).  (5)  In  K  120,  "^  345,7  317  (/ce'Xo/zat 
Kal  avcoya),  TT  316  the  present  sense  seems  to  me  very  strong, 

'auftragen,  befehlen,  iniungere.'  Cf.  Eng.  clench  /clinch  (§  21)  ='  affirm  em- 
phatically or  conclusively;  insist ;'  Lat.  defigit  'declares  fixedly,  firmly.' 

1  Solmsen's  list  of  present-perfects  of  verbs  of  saying  is  not  truly  illustrative, 
for  all  save  ytywva,  inferential  perfect,  with  curious  shift  of  meaning  (cf.  novi  '  I 
have  learnt,  know,'  and  o!5a  'I  have  seen,  know'),  to  yiyv&ffKdi)  (?),  are  emo- 
tional reduplications  of  vigorously. descriptive  and  concrete  verbs,  e.g.  K^-K\t}y-a 
'I  (have)  bawl(ed'),  or  rather,  'I  bawl-and-bawl.' 

2  I  have  examined  only  the  cases  listed  in  Gehring's  index  as  perfects,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  15  impf.  uses  of  &vuye(v)  are  really  preterites,  and  con- 
stituted the  bridge  from  &vuye(v),  pr.  pf.,  to  Avwyei,  pr.     Naturally  I  have  not 
followed  Solmsen  in  treating  airoTptvw  Kal  Avwya  as  a  standing  formula,  for  the 
unmolested  text  always  reads  atroTptvei  Kal   avtiyei,  nor  is   /tAo/xcu  Kal   avwya 
(§  33>  5)  a  standing  formula. 

3  ii  670,  where  avuyas  =  '  iusseris'   (fut.  pf.),  constitutes  no  real  exception; 
nor  in  o  346  does  the  tense  of  l<rxa-vaas  require  the  couplet  verb  Avwyas  to  be 
present. 
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but  as,  in  the  Ovpos  dvcoyev  locution,  '  bids  '  has  so  naturally 
arisen  from  'hath  bound,'  the  reason  for  the  extension  is 
plain  enough.1 

34.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  not  to  admit  that  avcoye, 
especially  as  in  Ovpos  avwyev,  may  have  started  with  the 
sense  of  ('  co-)egit,'  but  the  equation  avcoya  =  Skr.  andha 
(§  32)  seems  to  me  to  have  stronger  claims.  The  proethnic 
start  form  was  n-nogh-m  (see  §  15,  3°),  an  ^-compound,  subse- 
quently, misdivided  nn-ogh-m,  whence  the  conception  of  a  root 
egh-,  attested  by  Arm.  iz  'snake'  (§  25^),  by  Skr.  sdm  andha 
(§38)  and  by  Av.  ny-dzata  (  sie  schniirt,  ny-azayen  '  iniungant, 
infigant  '  (referred  by  Bartholomae  —  Wtbch.  p.  362  ;  IF.  8,  235 
—  to  the  root  of  ay%€i).  For  further  evidence  of  a  long  initial 
vowel,  cf.  Av.  drsta  (§  37). 


iii.    £vqvo%€  and 

35.  I  have  before  now  suggested  that  these  words  came 
from  the  (kindred  if  not)  common  roots  rtegh-  and  nek-  (  TAP  A. 
37,  n)  and  pointed  out  incidentally  that  in  pairs  like  evijvo^e 
and  tfveytce,  proceeding  from  correlated  roots  where  tenuis  and 
media  aspirata  were  found,  we  had  the  source  of  the  aspirated 
perfects  in  Greek. 

36.  These  roots  I  would   now,  for   systematic   purposes, 
write  as  enegh-  enek-,  but  the  question  arises  whether  the  ini- 
tial *-,  here  and  in  all  the  enek-  ewek-  bases  (Hirt,  Ablaut, 
§  562  sq.)  is  not  the  (prepositional)  element  found  in  e-0e\co 
(cf.  Brugmann,  Kvg.  §  593,  anm.);  and  then  another  question 
arises,  whether  these  roots  are  not  compounds  with  the  prep- 
osition en,  viz.  en-egh-  and  en-ek,  proethnically  welded,  as  in 
eV-  fora  pai  eV-  is  ethnically  welded  to  its  root.     Thus  con- 
sidered ijv-eyK-ov  is  like  ^ir-ia-rdfji^v  and  -rjv-o%-€  comparable 
with    TJv-eyK-€,  supposing  ev-rjv-ox-e  to  be   unoriginal,  due  to 
recomposition  with  eV-  or  to  a  secondary  Greek  reduplication. 
But  the  division  tf-veytc-e   is  far  surer,  with  -vejK-  a  redupli- 
cated aorist  stem  of  the  e-jre-^v-e  type,  cf.  Lat.  na-nc-iscor, 

1  Further  note  Shakespeare's  Ant.  and  Chop,  i,  I,  38,  I  bind  |  On  pain  of  pun- 
ishment the  world  to  weet  (=  know),  —  where  bind  differs  little  from  bid. 

2  For  the  development  of  meaning,  see  §§  24,  25. 
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with  a  for  e  from  nactus  (i.e.  nzk-tos  :  nek-}.  I  similarly  divide 
Skr.  d-ndn$-a/d-nag-a,  taking  a-  for  an  augment  of  the  pros- 
thetic (prepositional)  e-.  But  in  the  perfect  dn-anj-a  the  sense 
in-nnxi  favors  the  notion  that  an-,  if  not  merely  analogical,  is 
an  augmented  preverb  en-.1 

iv.    Av.    dxstay-    '  pax,    f oedus,'    dxsta    '  pacata,'   dgra-mati-S 
'  coniuncti-mens ' 

37.  These  words  (with  inorganic  x)  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  root  laid  down  in  PW.l(i,  567)  as  ah-("  :  nak  :  :  a$  :  nag  ") ; 
further  references,   §  15,  3°.     Note   ay%6vr}   'noose.'     From 
'noosing'  came  the  senses  of  'hanging'  and  of   'constric- 
tion '  (§  25),  cf.  F  371,  «7%e  -  fuv  -  ///,«?  -  L»TTO  Seiprjv.     With  a 

'  prope '  cf.  iuxta  and  strictim.  The  primary  sense  of 
was  'schniirt'  (cf.  Grimm's  Wtbch.,  s.v.  schniiren,  p.  1407, 
i,  c  :  =  "funiculo  torquere  .  .  .  schniiren  heisst  auch  pendere, 
brancher,  henken,  mit  dem  stricke  umbringen  "). 

38.  The  meaning  of  the  Skr.  root  ah-  is,  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable ellipsis,  perfectly  transparent  in  R  V.  8,  48,  5b,  ratharh 
na  gavah  sam  anaha  parvasu  =  '  ut  currum  (i.e.  currus  articu- 
los)  lora  (co(i)niungunt,  ita  ego)  co-(i)niunxi  (vini  latices)  arti- 
culis  (meis)2  (=  articulos  meos  vino).' 

39.  I  interpret  the  d  of  andha  as  attesting  a  long  vowel 
root  n)egh-,  also  found  in  Av.  ny-azata,  but  see  Bartholomae 
as  cited  in  §  34.     For  the  root-grade  eg(Ji}-  cf.  Av.  dgrz-matay- 
quasi '  coniuncti-mens,'  and  for  *£•-,  ayvos  '  vitex  ' 3  (cf.  H.  Horn. 
Merc.   409   Kaprepa  Sea-pa  \  ayvov)  and   ay-\-l9es  '  cluster  or 
head  of  garlic '  (perhaps  a  chain  of  garlic-heads),  assimilated 

1  The  dn-  reduplication  of  Sanskrit  roots  in  r,  e.g.  dn-rcus  '  laudaverunt,'  if 
not  exhibiting  n  dissimulated  from  r  in  reduplicated  groups,  may  likewise  show 
en-  welded  in  composition  ;   cf.  Lat.  inquam,  and  for  the  fact  of  suppletion  of  a 
simplex  by  a  compound  with  en-  recall  that  Lat.  in-cipio  is  the  present  of  coepi. 

2  For  the  metaphor  cf.  on  the  one  hand  colloquial  tanglefoot^  for  whiskey  ;  and 
on  the  other  a  bracer,  colloquially  used  for  a  drink  or  toddy,  but  defined    by 
Johnson  as  a  'medicine  which  gives  tension  or  tone  to  any  part  of  the  body.' 

8  For  the  vocalism  cf.  O  Bulg.  j-agnedu  'populus'  (Liden,  IF.  18,  506).  As 
the  dyvos  supplied  withies  for  binding  so  the  afyeipos  (populus  nigra  =  j-agnendu 
furnished  the  Homeric  wheelwright  (A  482)  with  felloes  (/r/rus  =  'binding,'  i.e., 
1  rim  ' :  Lat.  vitex  'withy').  See  further  onj-agnedu  in  §  55. 
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to  7eX-7t#e?  in  ending.     The  vocalism  of  our  root,  sans  nasal, 
is  shown  in  Gallic  Octodurus  (cf.  Fick-Stokes,  p.  15). 

v.    Av.  a$ta-,  a$ti-$-  '  nuntius,'  axti-s-  '  angor,'  Lat.  egestas 

40.  For  the  development  of  sense  in  asta-,  morphologically 
identical  with  Gallic  octo-,  see  on  ayye\o<;  (§   16,  3°),  further 
noting  Skr.  yuktd-s  '  angestellt,'  ni-yukta-s  '  angestellter,  be- 
amter.'     With  pure   guttural,  kt,  not  %t,  Av.  axti-s  '  angor.' 
For  Lat.  egestas  '  angustiae,  paupertas,'  cf.  pauperies  angusta, 
res  angusta,  which  does  not  seriously  differ  from  res  egenae 
(Plautus,  Cpt.  405;  Poen.    130;  Vergil,  Aen.  6.  91    [wherein 
Norden,    in    his   Aeneis,   vi,  p.  361,   conjectures    an   Ennian 
reminiscence])  I  posit  a  stem  eg(Ji)es-.     The  sense  of   eget 
is  clearly  related  with  the  sense  of  Av.  qzah-  '  bedrangniss, 
noth.' 

vi.    Oscan  egmo,  Lat.  negotium  (?) 

41.  For  Osc.  egmo  'res'  (four  times  in  the  Lex  Bantia, 
once  combined  with  toutico  '  publica')  the  rendering  negotium 
is  everywhere  appropriate.     It  would  seem  that  egmo  was 
in  these  instances  the  '  chose  in  action,'  a  sense  development 
as  in  Germ,  ding1  (see  Kluge,  s.v.),  Eng.  thing.     Also  cf. 
Eng.  fixtures  '  articles  of  a  personal  nature,'  and  colloquial 
traps,  of  one's  '  belongings,  possessions,  things.'     The  origi- 
nal sense  of  egmo  may  have  been  '  pactum  '  :  tg(Ji)-  '  nectere.' 
Is  negotium  —  also  used  of  a  law-suit,  and  curiously  amenable 
in  its  lexical  citations  to  the  rendering  of  '  engagement  '  —  a 
parallel  form  from  neg(h}-1      This   surmise   requires   a   ptc. 
*negotus  of  one  'bound  to  his  work,'  cf.  Eng.  'to  bind  an 
apprentice  '  —  whence  negotium  =  '  *negoti  opus.'  2 

vii.    Irish  ecen  '  necessitas  '  :   avdy/crj,  Lat.  necesse 

42.  The  morphological  and  semantic  aspects  of  Prellwitz's 
derivation  —  "  anank-  :  enk  :  nek  ;    ^Jneko  tragen  "  —  are    en- 
tirely   insufficient.      A    careful    examination    of    ava^/cr)    in 


1  Was  it  not  from  legal  causa  that  Fr.  chose,  etc.,  developed? 

2  Here  note  the  gloss  nagat  (unless  for  u&gaf)  '  vacillat,  hue  illuc  flectitur,* 
cf.  Eng.  bends,  derived  from  band  :  bind. 
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Homer  should  bring  the  conviction  that,  like  Lat.  sedulo 
(sedulus,  sedulitas)  and  (se  curd)  securus  (securitas),  avdy/crj 
is  a  conflux  derived  from  ev  *dy/cr).  For  the  vowel  assimila- 
tion whereby  av-  has  replaced  eV,  I  not  only  compare  Xa/cdvij 
for  \eicdvr),  but  I  apply  the  principle  established  by  J.  Schmidt 
(KZ.  38,  5  sq.)  that  prepositions  enclitically  prefixed  to  their 
regimen  suffer  peculiar  and  relatively  extended  reduction.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  look  upon  av-  as  a  proethnic  reduc- 
tion of  en-  in  composition  (§  34). 

43.  The  Homeric  usage  of  avdyicrj  admits  of  the  following 
classification  :  (i)  dat.  avdyKrj,  31  times  (Od.  19,  //.  12),  always 
at  a  line  end  except  in  I  429,  692  ;  (2)  VTT  avdyfcr)$,  replacing 
avdyKrj,  3  times  (Od.  only);  (3)  avdyKr},  6  times  (Od.  I,  11.  5). 
I  define  -ayKrj  by  '  bond/  whence  '  constraint.'  The  most 
original  contexts  are  (i)S  113  (  =  T  66)  Sa/jLaa-avres  avdyKrj 
(see  <r  76,  below);  cf.  T  143  avayKairifyi  Sa/xeWa?  ;  (2)^  /JLLV 
avdyKrj  \  to-^et,  8  557,  e  14,  p  143  (of  Kalypso);  (3)  locutions 
with  dyo),  to  wit  : 


i  98  >  TOVS  /u,cj/  cyebv  CTTI  v^as  ayov  KXat'ovras 

£  27,  ow  dye)u,£v  fjivrjcrrrfpa'tv  v7re/3<£iaAoi<7u> 

£  272  (=  p  44)?  TOVS  8  avayov  ^wous  CT^MTIV  epya^ecr^ai  avdyKrj 

cr  76,  .   .    .   ayov  £w<ravT€s  avdyKr)  \  SetSiora 

X  353'  aAAa  TroAv  TrXeovcs  /cat  KpeiVcroves  ^yov  avdyKrj 

I  429  (=  692),  avdyKr]  8'  ou  Tt  /xiv  a£a>  (a^et). 

—  Of  the  six  instances  of  avdy/crj  (nom.)  two  might  be  replaced 
by  avdy/cy,  if  =  eV  dy/cy,1  viz.  :  E  633,  ri?  rot  avdy/CTj  \  TTTCOCT- 
ev0dB\  which  is  later  in  type  (as  rt?  shows)  than  T  251, 
Tt  77  epiSas  /cal  vei/cea  VWLV  avdy/cr)  |  veLKelv  a\\r)\.oi(TLv 
evavTiov;  (see  §  I/,  fn.  for  necesse  est). 

44.  What  is  the  form  *dyfcr]  ?  I  derive  it  from  nkd,  a  long 
nasal  vowel  grade  of  ne&-(sQG  §  1/6°,  above),  or  from  enkd  :  the 
root  as  written  enek-  (§§  3S-36).2  With  enka,  the  Celtic  base 

1  Lysias  (as  cited  above,  §  17)  in  his  lv  Avdytcrj  t<rri  realizes  afresh  my  theo- 
retical restoration  of  *tv  #7*07. 

2  Hirt,  Abl.  .628,  gives  identical  reduction  of  <?«/f  and  nk  to  OK  in  Greek,  and 
so  in  all  other  I.-E.  languages.   Then  we  may  as  well  suppress  the  theoretical  enk- 
stage  altogether.     But  the  a  of  tv-dyicri  may  be  a  sporadic  example  of  the  true 
phonetic  development  of  en. 
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enkna  (so  Fick-Stokes,  p.  32 ;  earlier  nknd-\  whence  O  Ir. 
,  is  the  nearest  correlative. 

45.  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  *aytcr)  we  should  note 
avajKaloL  (co  210)  =  '  servi  vincti,'  %/3etot  avayKairj  (S  57) 

=  'necessitate  vinciente'  and  r^^ap  dvaytcalov (IT  836)=  'dies 
vinciens.'  For  further  cognates  see  §  17,  and  for  a  discussion 
of  Lat.  necesse,  like  *ev  ay/crj  a  locative,  =  '  in  bonds,'  see 
TAP  A.  37,  9  seq.  Unless  we  suppose  that  necessarii  'con- 
iuncti,  affines '  and  necessitudo  'coniunctio,  affinitas '  came 
into  Latin  by  translation  from  avaytcaloi  —  and  this  seems  to 
me  a  very  unlikely  assumption  —  we  cannot  cling,  not  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  hoary  mother-in-law  joke,  to  the  definition 
of  necessarizis  as  'unavoidable.'  I  have  pointed  out  (l.s.c.) 
that  the  Horatian  Necessitas  was  the  "Binder,"  equipped 
with  all  the  tools  for  binding.  In  Greek  the  following  ex- 
amples are  especially  apposite,  Aeschylus,  Prom.  108,  avdyfcais 
rala-B'  eve^evypai,  raXa? ;  Soph.  Ph.  1025,  avdy/crj  fyyci? ;  Aj. 
944  (cf.  Eur.  Or.  l$$O)  avd<yieryi  fryov;  Eur.  LA.  443,  ^evyfjiar 
avdy/cijs.  For  further  illustration  of  our  semantic  problem.  I 
address  myself  to  the  study  of  the  relation  between 

viii.    Eng.  thong  :  Av.  Bang-  '  ziehen  ' 

46.  If  these  words  are  cognate,  their  root,  as  older  Eng. 
thivong  shows,  must  have  been  tweng(h\.     Their  meaning 
invites  identification,  cf .  Eng.  tug  '  strap,  trace,  thong ' :  Lat. 
ducit  'zieht.'     In  Avestan,  tweng^hy  would  yield  Owang-,  but 
the  by-form  teng(k}-  would  yield  tang-,  and  Bang-1  is  due  to 
a  confusion  of  the  two.     A  cognate  root  with  k  is  represented 
in  Skr.  tandkti,  with  a  by-form  (grammatical)  tvandkti  'zusam- 
menzieht,  coagulates.'     A  further  cognate  in  O  Bulg.  tegnati 
( ziehen'  (see  Zupitza,  BB.  25,  89,  who  unnecessarily  writes 
the  root  as  theng-}.     The  direct  sense  of  'bind'  is  well  at- 
tested in  Slavic  forms  (see  Miklosich,  Wtbch.,  p.  350). 

47.  The  root  twengh  seems  to  me  a  clear  compound  of  a 
preposition  tu  -f  the  root  engh  in  its  prepalatal  stage  (§§  10, 
15).     And  what  is  the  preposition  tu-?     It  is  found  alive  in 

1  Unless  w  was  lost  by  dissimilation  in  Q[w^anware  f  bow.' 
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Ir.  to  'ad'  and,  as  Bugge2  has  seen,  in  Goth,  du,  from  *Bu- 
in  enclitic  relation  to  its  noun.1  As  for  the  vocalism  of  tu-> 
a  reference  to  cnrv  and  irpv-  (v.  Brugmann,  Gr.  Gram?  §  9, 
anm.)  puts  us  on  the  track.  In  these  forms  we  have  pre- 
Greek  u,  apparently,  and  may  attribute  the  same  o/n  alterna- 
tion to  the  preverb  to-  /tit-.  In  view  of  Eng.  "  to  and  fro  " 
and  "to  and  from"  the  combinations  "  tukwe  apukwe"  and 
"  ink™  e  prick™  e  "  may  be  restored,  cf.  Av.  oca  paraca  'to  and 
fro,'  Lat.  susque  deque  and  reciprocus,  developed  from  a  hypo- 
static  requeproque,  whence,  by  normal  phonetic  development 
(-co-,  whence  «',  from  -que-  before  p-c)  reciproc(o)-s  (Fay,  AJP. 


4?a.  Cognate  with  thong  is  Germ,  zwang  quasi  '  avdyicrj, 
necessitas/  and  this  is  as  aptly  illustrative  of  the  sense  of 
necessitas  (when  =  '  relation,  tie  '),  as  of  avdytcr). 

ix.    Lat.  invents,  iuvencus,  iuvo 

48.  The  words  invents  and  iuvencus  belong  to  a  multitudi- 
nous sept,  but  I  know  of  no  etymology  for  them.  I  propose 
to  connect  them  with  the  root  of  Skr.  yauti  '  jungit.'  I  take 
it  that  the  invenes  were  the  '  coniuncti  '  of  a  household,  the 
members  of  the  band  of  a  pater  familias,  cf.  Skr.  bdndhu-s 
'amicus,  angehoriger  '  and,  collectively,  '  genossenschaft.' 
The  connotation  '  young  '  had  been  established,  of  course, 
before  the  break-up  of  the  Indo-European  race.  One  may 
wonder  whether  the  Roman  connotation  of  'soldier  boy'  (in 
iuvenis  and  inventus)  may  be  an  inheritance.  But  the  sense 
of  iuvenis  may  have  been  derived  as  in  Lat.  pignera  glossed 
by  filii  (pignns  \pangit,  with  Breal  and  with  Niedermann  ap. 
Walde,  s.v.  ;  from  a  root  pe(y)-ng-t  see  §  23  fn.),  cf.  Skr. 
bandJid-s  '  pignus  '  (PW.2,  13)  :  bandhula-s  'bastard,'  cf.  i/o'0o9 
'bastard'  :  the  root  ne-dh-  (Fay,  Cl.  Rev.  13,  400),  and  Skr. 
sunu-s  '  son  '  :  sund  'woven  basket,'  sfitra-  '  yarn.' 

1  I  think  with  Bugge  (PBB.  12,  399  sq.)  that  we  may  reckon  with  proclisis  in 
German  as  well  as  in  Irish,  and  as  Irish  to  proclitically  became  do,  I  infer  that 
Germanic  }m  _/_  (or,  with  Bugge,  )m  __  /.)  became  du-.  I  am  aware  that  the 
explanation  is  merely  ad  hoc,  and  begs  the  question,  but  it  does  apply  a  known 
principle  of  explanation  (see  §  42),  and  prepositions  meaning  'apud,  ad'  are 
wont  to  be  toneless,  e.g.  -Se  and  Av.  -da,  Umbr.  -co(ni). 


, 
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48^7.  For  iuvenctts  ( bullock  '  :  Skr.  yuva$d-s  '  iuvenis,'  start- 
form  yu-wnko-s  (or  better  Zuwnko-s,  Fay,  AJP.  25,  163), 
instead  of  the  current  explanation  by  a  suffix  -%o-t  I  am  dis- 
posed to  set  up  the  division  Zu-w-nko-s,  tautological  like  Skr. 
bandhu-pd$d-s  '  fetter  '  (Ay.)  or  Ger.  bandnerve  "  '  tendo,'  was 
sonst  band  allein  ausdriickt."  Whether  we  start  with  '  bul- 
lock'  or  'youth,'  the  definition  '  bandig ' 1  (=  '  qui  vinculo 
paret,  qui  domatur,'  Grimm)  is  apposite. 

49.  With  the  cognation  of  Lat.  invat  'helps'  and  Skr. 
yuyoti  '  separates '  I  am  but  half  satisfied,  for  yuyoti  is  noth- 
ing but  yduti  '  iungit,'  with  a  meaning  given  to  it  by  separa- 
tive prepositions,  cf.  Ger.  ab-spannen,  aus-spannen,  general- 
ized to  '  loose '  from  '  unhitch,'  and  above  all  aTro&vywTai, 
Siafevyvvrai  =  '  separatur,  liberatur.'  In  Lithuanian,  veriu  = 
both  '  claudo  '  and  '  recludo.'  In  combination  with  a  separative 
case  the  simplex  yduti  would  also  tend  to  mean  'ties,  hinders, 
separates  from.'  It  was  possible,  by  allocation  of  the  flexional 
type  yuyoti  to  the  sense  'separat'  and  si  yduti  to  the  sense 
'conjungit,'  to  secure  perfect  clearness,  but  cf.  Ger.  aufbinden 
ap.  Grimm,  Wtbch.  3  :  "  der  zusammenhang  hat  zu  entscheiden 
ob  '  ein  madchen  mit  aufgebundnem  haar '  ausdrucke  mit 
zierlich  aufgeputztem  oder  mit  frei  und  losfliegendem."  It  is 
from  the  sense  of  'iungit'  that  Lat.  iuvat  'helps'  derives, 
and  along  the  simplest  lines.  If  we  note  the  generalization 
of  Skr.  yunj-  and  of  yu-  (both  nouns  found  in  a  Veda  [MS.] 
which  has  preserved  words  of  proethnic  stock  not  elsewhere 
extant  in  Sanskrit)  'comes,'  an  example  like  (hac  re)  me  adiu- 
tamini  (mid.)  lends  itself  to  conception  as  "  companion  me  in 
this,"  whence,  by  natural  inference,  '  help  me.'  But  hoc  me 
adiutamini  might  mean  'join  this  with  me,'  and  the  me  was 
instrumental,  misunderstood  as  accusative.  It  is  curious 
how  the  etymological  sense  may  be  restored  to  a  Gellian 
archaism  (2,  29,  7)  which,  in  point  of  construction,  stands  quite 
alone,  (ut)  messim  hanc  nobis  adiuvent  =  '  to  bind  up  this  crop 
with  us.'  The  sense  '  it  delights  me  '  (me  iuvat),  whether  of 
special  Latin  origin  or  not,  is  comparable  with  Skr.  yunjdna-s 
'  dem  es  wohlgeht '  (P  W.2  16),  yukta-m  "  giinstig  "  (id.  17  p.). 

1  Cf.  Aratus,  cited  in  §  19,  fn. 
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x.    Gr.  eo-^aro?  :  Lat.  angulus  ; 

50.  Of  eV^aro?  we  possess  a  gratifying  amount  of  knowl- 
edge.    We  know  that  its  startform  was  eghs  +  a  termina- 
tion also  found  in  ey-icar-a  'the  inwards.'     A  definition   of 
/car-  is  missing.     I   derive  it  from   the  root  ke{y\  '  iacere/ 
whose  long  vocalism  may  be  inferred  from  Skr.  -gt-  '  lying/ 
-gtma-,  -gttha-s,  cf.  gdy-in  'lying'  and  Homeric  KW/JLO,  'sopor.' 
Bartholomae  writes  the  Avestan  root  as  say-  and  the  p.  ptc. 
si  fa-  may  derive  either  from  -%3-to-  or  from  -%i-to-.     In  Kefaai, 
derivation  from  keymri  is  possible,  and  Skr.  gay  ate  may  be 
from  Izjye-,  with  secondary  accent,  cf.  inf.  gayddhydi  (RV.) 
and  gaydtha-  '  lair.'     Thus  analyzed  ecr^aro?,  i.e.  eghs-kato-s,  — 
'  outlying,'  a  rendering  actually  found  in  L.  &  Sc. 

51.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  etymology  of  eghs  '  out,' 
and  if  one  will  study  the  Homeric  examples,  including  eV^art?; 
and  eV^aroW,  the  definition  '  grenz-liegend  '  for  eo-^aro?  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself,  being  especially  pat  for  the  Thra- 
cians,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Trojan  forces,  K  434.     In  other 
connections  eo-^arot  =  'borderers.'     Thus  egk(e)s-  'binding, 
border,  boundary  '  admits  of  being  derived  from  the  root  egh- 
(§  §  !  5>  3°  5  29)  '  iungere.'    We  may  somewhat  specifically  com- 
pare O  Bulg.  granica  'grenze'  i^ro^'ecke,  corner,'  and  ask 
if  *eghes-  meant  'corner.'     In  this  case  Lat.  angulus  is  an 
ultimate  cognate,  from  the  root  e-negh-  (see  §§  36,  44,  fn.) 
as  aj/cv\r)  ('  band,  loop,  thong,  bend  of  the  arm  ')  is  from  the 
root  e-nek-.     For  the  notion  of  '  bend  '  is,  I  infer,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, derived  from  the  notion  of  'bind/  and  as  we  account  for 
Eng.  bend  from  the  act  of  '  binding  the  bow/  so  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  development  of  the  Skr.  verb  dncati  'bends' 
from  a  prepalatal  form  of  the  root  e-nelt  'binds.'    As  to  the 
vocalism  of  the  root,  a^Ktarpov  '  hook  '  (ay/c-  as  in  av-d<yicrj, 
§  44,  fn.),  Lat.  ancus  '  qui  aduncum  brachium  habet  '  :  Lat. 
uncus,  6'7/co?  '  barb  '  are  important  evidences  for  enek-.     An 
interesting  specialization  of  meaning  is  found  in  Indo-Iranian 
*anku-  'stalk'  (of  the  Soma  plant),  cf.  Eng.  'joint'  (of  grass 
or  of  a  cane),  and  Skr.  bdndhana-m  "  stiel  (einer  frucht,  einer 
bliithe  ").     I  also  explain  iunctis  as  a  tautological  compound 
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from  yii-  +  -nko-s,  quasi  '  tie-binder  '(pace  Fick-Stokes,  p.  223 ; 
Mod.  Ir.  aoin  'joint-grass'  ('bent')  will  be  due  to  some  for- 
eign influence,  as  of  Eng.  joint  or  Fr.  joindre). 

52.  With  *eghes-  'border'  I  connect  Homeric  oxOy  'bank, 
dyke '  (natural  or  artificial),  with   meaning   as  in   Skr.  bdn- 
dhana-m  '  eindammen,  damm.'   The  sense  of  '  border '  is  clear 
in   the  compound  o^#ot-/3o?  =  '  on-border-strap '  (-/3o?    from 
-gwos  as  in  Lat.  boves  'straps,'  see  §  27):    note  the  instruc- 
tive variants  6/c0i/So9  and  e/cOpoL/Sos  (Schmidt,  Hesychius,  ed. 
min.2  p.  490,  no.  1400,  fn.),  in  which  etcdi-  is  a  locatival,  doing 
duty  for  eicroOi  (cf .  the  dialectal  pair  e'/cro?  :  e^0o?),  and  eicOpoi- 
is  a  locative  of  €%0po-:  Lat.  extents  (see  Fay,  AJP.  31,  420). 
These  variants  are  popular  attempts  to  restore"  the  subcon- 
scious and   nearly  vanished   feeling   for   6'^^ot-ySo?    'border- 
stripe.'1 

xi.    07%^  and  other  words  meaning  '  pear ' 

53.  Schrader  in  his  Reallexikon,  s.v.  Birne,  very  properly 
connects  with  oyx1"!  tne  words  «%/oa?  and  a%e/o£o$,  the  latter 
a  thorny  wild  pear  tree  used  for  hedges  (Odys.\     He  also 
makes  the  entirely  unsupported  suggestion  that  the  €7^09 
(=  'pike')  was  made  of  pear-wood,  whereas  the  a^e/oSo?  is 
vastly  more  likely  to  have  been  named  from  its  '  spikes.'     It 
is,  however,  from  the  sense  of  '  binding'  and  to  the  root  e-negk-t 
so  widely  studied  above,  that  these  names  of  the  pear  are  to 
be  referred.     By  turning  up  the  references  cited  in  L.  Meyer's 
lexicon  (i,  pp.   148,  151),  and  especially  the  scholia  to  Aris- 
tophanes, EccL  351-355,  the  'binding,'  i.e.  'astringent,  consti- 

1  It  would  certainly  be  curious  if  the  name  of  the  several  'fastening '  devices  in 
-/3os  included  in  a  group  collected  by  Sturtevant  in  CP.  5,  340  did  not  exhibit  in 
-/3os  the  word  for  a  'cowhide  strap,'  and  above  all  Hesiodic  ^ffafiov  '  yoke-thong,' 
or  rather  '  mid-strap,'  cf.  the  variant  /xeo-driov  (in  the  technological  writer,  Pol- 
lux), an  iyo  derivative  of  /u&r((r)aTos  'middlemost,'  whence  /xeaa-  in  fj.tffa.fiov. 
Pollux  also  gives  /J.e<r6-I3oiov,  in  which  -fio'iov,  from  gwovyom  :  Skr.  gdvya-m  '  ner- 
vus'  (i.e.  bowstring,  lexical),  seems  rather  clear,  in  view  of  Plautine  boiae,  a  loan 
word  from  -fiolov,  not  -/3oe?a.  It  surely  does  not  militate  against  this  that  the 
boiae  came  to  be  made  of  wood  or  iron  (pace  Solmsen,  KZ.  37,  24  ;  Sommer  ap. 
Walde,  s.v.  boj-a)  :  are  not  "  ties  "  on  railroads  made  of  wood,  and  about  cotton 
bales  of  iron  1  Cf.  the  KVV^H  7rd7xaX/cos.  Further  note  bo(v)a  =  strap-snake (?), 
and  see  on  schlange,  §  27  and  fn. 
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pating '  character  ascribed  to  the  a^pd^  sept  must  strike  any 
reader,  as  it  surprised  me  when  I  asked  myself  whether  there 
could  be  a  possible  connection  between  07%^,  later  o^w;,  and 
the  root  e-negh-.  Morphologically,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  in 
these  words  the  variation  of  n  and  r  stems,  and  the  double 

weakening   in  d^-pd-8-  as  compared  with    a%-ep-&o which 

admit  of  analysis  as  '  constrictionem-dans.' 1 

54,  It  remains  to  speak  a  word  on  the  later  Greek  form 
°Xvrl  (Theocritus),  with  dissimilative  (?)  loss  of  7  from  07%^. 
This  may  show  us  how,  in  our  primitive  speech,  the  n  of  engh- 
came  to  be  lost,  yielding  a  "  root "  egh-.     So  OKVOS,  the  rope- 
binder  of  Polygnotos,  may  have  first  been  named  *"Oyicvos,  i.e. 
'  nexor  ' :    the  root  e-nek- ;    OKVOS  '  sluggishness '   would  then 
have  had  the  development  of  sense  found  in  piger,  i/&)^eX7J? 
(§  16,  i°). 

VI.    Skr.  dndhas-  (i)  SOMA-PLANT,  (2)  DARKNESS.     O  Bulg. 
j-agnedu  '  POPLAR  ' 

55.  As  Skr.  amgu-s  '  soma-stalk '  (§  51)  may  be  derived  from 
enku-s  :  enek-  '  vincire,'  so  andhas-  :  avOos  '  plant,  flower '  (for 
a-  see  §  44,  fn.)  may  be  derived  from  fndhes-  'binding.'    From 
the  same  root  enedh-  'to  bind,'  passing  to  the  senses  of  'to 
blindfold,    cover'  (cf.    Gallic    anda-bata    'blindfold-fighter'), 
dndkas-  'darkness'  may  come.      From  the   root  ened(Jt\  we 
also  have  Skr.  andu-s  '  fusskette '  (startform  endu-} :  Lat.  anus 
'  fetter '  (Plautus),  if  for  annus  (startform  endno-s\    Irish  dune, 
glossed  by  'anellus'  may  owe  its  apex,  particularly  as  gen. 
ainne  occurs  in  a  text  without  an  apex,  to  the  glossist's  feeling 
for  anus?     Then  anne  is  from  endnid  rather  than  from  a(n}knid 

1  So  &TTIOS  :  Lat.  pirus  will  mean  (arbor  or  fructus)  '  constringens,'  and  belong 
with  apere  '  to  bind'  and  with  apis  'bee,'  the  'joiner,'  the  '  carpenter-bee,'  to  wit. 
Here  also  Lat.   apium  'parsley,'  used   for    binding  into  chaplets.     The    Greek 
&TTIOS,  a  sort  of  Euphorbia,  was  also  called  f<rx<",  and  had  a  leaf  like  the  w/iyavov 
(  =  'rue  ')  ;  tVxds  can  hardly  have  meant  anything  but  '  holding  '  (from  '  binding,' 
cf.  6xa.vovt§  16,  4°),  and  the  same  definition  suits  ir-^yavov,  unless  that  meant 
'  binding-plant,'  i.e.  '  border  plant '  (cf.  ovd'  tv  <re\li>(?  ot/5'  tv  irirt&vV  =  'not  on  the 
border '). 

2  Whether  vacillations  like  rdn  \  rann  \  rainn  (see  Thurneysen,  air.  Gram. 
§  43)  furnish  other  evidence  for  original  a  I  cannot  judge. 
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(so  Fick-Stokes,  p.  16).  I  also  see  noun  stems  from  the  root 
ened(Ji\  'vincire'  in  the  following  compounds,  names  of  plants, 
O  Bulg.  j-agn-endu  'felloe-tree'  (see  §  39, fn.),  Skr.  aru-ndh-atl 
'schling-pflanze,'  Lat.  aru-ndo  'joint-plant'  (also  used  of  limed 
twigs  and  wreaths).  In  the  last  two  compounds  aru-  will  be- 
long with  the  root  of  apapia-tcei  'joins.' 
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V.  —  Notes  on  the  Peace  of  Philocrates 
BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DARWIN  ADAMS 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE 

I.  THE  Resolution  of  the  Synod  of  the  Allies,  as  related 
to  the  Motions  of  Demosthenes,  designating  Meetings  of  the 
Ecclesia  for  Discussion  and  Action  on  the  Question  of  Peace 
with  Philip. 

In  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the 
Embassy  and  On  the  Crown  mention  is  made  of  certain 
decrees  of  the  Athenian  senate  and  people,  passed  on  mo- 
tion of  Demosthenes  in  the  spring  of  346  B.C.,  in  order  to 
provide  that  a  time  be  set  apart  for  the  hearing  of  Philip's 
ambassadors.  It  is  commonly  assumed  with  Hartel  (Demos- 
tJienische  Studien,  n,  39)  and  Schaefer  (Demosthenes  und  seine 
Zeit,  n,  210)  that  the  decree  referred  to  in  Acs.  2,  53  is  the 
same  as  that  referred  to  in  Aes.  3,  67,  and  that  this  decree, 
fixing  the  8th  of  Elaphebolion  as  the  date  for  discussion  of 
peace,  was  followed  and  superseded  by  the  decree  mentioned 
in  Aes.  3,  68,  which  fixed  the  i8th  and  igth  for  discussion  and 
action. 

Mention  is  also  twice  made  of  action  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  synod  of  the  Athenian  allies.  It  is  commonly  assumed 
with  Schaefer  (n,  209  ff.)  that  both  references  to  a  resolution 
of  the  synod  are  to  one  and  the  same  resolution  ;  but  Adelbert 
Hock  has  presented  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  two  resolutions  of  the  synod,1  as  Bohnecke  had 
already  assumed.2 

The  two  references  to  a  resolution  of  the  synod  are  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  speech  On  the  Embassy  Demosthenes,  charging 
Aeschines  with  inconsistency,  says  that  at  the  final  meeting 
for  action  on  peace  with  Philip  (the  meeting  of  the  I9th  of 
Elaphebolion),  Aeschines  declared  that  he  should  introduce  a 

1  "  Die  athenischen  Bundesgenossen  und  der  philokratische  Friede,"  Hermes* 
Xiv,  119  ff. 

2  Forschungen  aufdem  Gebiete  der  attischen  Redner,  I,  391  f. 
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law  (vdfjiov  0r}o-eiv)  forbidding  the  state  to  aid  any  Greek  state 
that  had  not  aided  her;  Demosthenes  says  that  Aeschines 
made  this  statement  in  the  presence  and  in  the  hearing  of 
the  ambassadors  whom  the  Greek  states  had  sent  to  Athens, 
in  response  to  her  summons  on  the  initiative  of  Aeschines 
himself.1  Replying  to  this  charge,  Aeschines  asserts  that 
no  ambassadors  from  the  Greek  states  were  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  had  not  them- 
selves at  that  time  returned  from  their  mission  to  the  states 
(Acs.  2,  57  ff.).  As  proof  of  this,  he  cites  a  resolution  of  the 
confederate  synod  which  implied  that  the  Athenian  ambassa- 
dors were  still  absent  on  their  mission ;  his  words  are  as  fol- 
lows :  ' A.vdryva>0t  Brj  KOI  TO  r&v  o-v/jL/jbd^Mv  Bdypa  ri  \eyei,  ev  &> 
BiapprjBrjv  yeypajrrai,  ejreiBrj  ftovXeverai  b  Bij/jiOf  6  'A0r)vai(Dv 
vTrep  elprjvrjS  TT/OO?  <£>iXL7T7rov,  ol  Be  TrpeafBeLS  OVTTCO  irdpeio-iv  ou? 
e^eTre/jL^ev  6  BTJ/JLOS  et?  rrjv  'EXXaSa  7rapa/ca\(t)v  ra?  Tro'Xet?  virep 
rrjs  e\ev0epia<$  TWV  'EXX^va)^,  8eBd%0ai  rot?  o~u/tyLta^ot?,  ejreiBav 
eTTLBrj/jLija-coa-Lv  ol  Trpearfai?  KOI  ra?  Trpecrfieias  a7ra<y<yei\(0<Tiv 
*A.dr)va{oi$  /col  rot?  cru//,//,a^ot?,  Trpoypd^frai  row  Trpvrdveis  CK- 
K\rjcrias  Bvo  Kara  rbv  VO/JLOV,  ev  Be  raurat?  fBovKeixraaOai  irepi 
TT)?  elprjvrjs  'AOyvaiovs  •  6  TI  8'  av  fiov\ev(rr)Tai  6  Bfj/Jios,  TOVT 
elvat,  KOivbv  Bdy/Jia  TWV  (TV/jL/nd^cov  (2,  60). 

Aeschines'  second  reference  to  a  resolution  of  the  allies  is 
in  his  speech  On  the  Crown,  69  f.  :  'ETretSr;  roivvv  a>  dvBpe? 
'A.6ijvaloi  7rape\rj\v0ei  ra  Atowcrta,  eyiyvovro  Be  at  £jc/e\t}(rhut 
ev  rfj  Trporepa  r&v  eKK\rjcna)V  aveyvcba-Orj  Boy  pa  KOLVOV  rwv  (rv/j.- 
fjid^cov,  ov  ra  /ce(j)d\aia  Bia  /3pa%ea)V  eyw  TrpoepS).  Trpwrov  ^ev 
jap  eypatyav  inrep  elprfviys  u/ua?  /JLOVOV  {3ov\ev(racr0ai,  TO  Be  TT}? 
crfyLtyua^ta?  ovo/Jia  vTrepefirja-.av,  ov/c  eTriXeXr/o-yLteVoi,  aXXa  /cal 
rrjv  elptfvrjv  avay/caiorepav  rj  Ka\\i(o  v7ro\afJL/3dvovre<>  eivai  • 
CTreira  aTnjvrrjcrav  opdGis  lacrd/jLevoi  TO  A^/aoo'^eVoi'?  BcopoBdrcrjfjLa, 
/cal  Trpoo-eypaijrav  ev  rw  Boy  part,  egeivai  fa>  ySouXo/aeW  rwv  'EX- 
\r}va)v  ev  rpial  firjalv  et?  rrjv  avrrjv  o~rrj\r)v  avayeypd(j)8ai  ^er 
*A.0ijvafa)v  teal  fiere^eiv  ra>v  op/cwv  /cal  rwv  o-vv0r)Kwv,  Bvo 
lieyia-ra  7rpofcara\d/J,/3dvovres,  Trpwrov  fjiev  rbv  %pdvov  rbv  rfjs 
rpifjirjvov  Tat?  rwv  'R\\r)vcov  Trpeo-fSeiais  tfcavbv  TrapayeveaOai 

1  Dem.    19,    1 6,   ifaffTyKbruv   en   r&v  IT pfo fiewv  /cal  aKovbvTuv  ovs  airb  TU>V 
v  (JL€TeTT^/j.\f/a<r0€,   birb  rotrov  TreiffOtvres,  tir'  oijiru  Treirpaic&s  avrbv  ^v. 
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,  eVeira  rrjv  TW^'EXX^z/ooi;  evvouav  rrj  Tro'Xet  //.era 
KOIVOV  avveSpiov  KTw/jLevoi,  'iv  el  TrapaftaivoLvro  at  a-vv0f)Kat, 
fjirj  fjidvoi  jjLrjS'  aTrapda-icevoi,  TroX-e^crat/^ev,  6  vvv  r^^lv  jraOelv 
a-vveftr}  Bia  Arj/JLoa-Qevriv. 

Now  accepting  Hock's  argument  that  these  two  citations 
are  from  two  resolutions  of  the  confederate  synod,  and  not 
from  one  and  the  same  resolution,  I  present  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Athenian  people  passed  not  two  decrees,  but  three, 
as  to  the  date  of  the  discussion  of  the  peace.  This  hypothe- 
sis involves  treating  the  decree  mentioned  in  Aes.  2,  53  as 
different  from  that  mentioned  in  Aes.  3,  67,  and  as  preceding 
it.  I  proceed  to  show  how,  under  this  hypothesis,  all  the  acts 
both  of  ecclesia  and  synod  form  an  intelligible  and  logical 
series. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  ecclesia  at  which  the  members  of 
the  first  embassy  made  their  report,  Demosthenes  declared 
his  intention  to  move  certain  decrees  ;  one  of  these  he 
described  in  these  words,  according  to  Aeschines'  account  :  1 
eyo)  Be  tyif)$ia  pa  rypd-^o)  .  .  .  row  Trpvrdveis,  eTreibav  TJ/ccoaiv  ol 
7T/?e<r/3et?,  e/cic\r}(riav  ejrl  Svo  rjfjLepas  iroielv  /jLrj  /JLOVOV  vTrep  eiprjvrjs, 
a\\a  Kal  Trepl  avppa^ia^  (Aes.  2,  53).  If  now  we  suppose 
the  resolution  of  the  synod  of  the  allies,  cited  by  Aeschines 
in  the  speech  On  the  Embassy,  to  have  been  passed  immedi- 
ately after  this  resolution  of  the  ecclesia,  we  see  the  point  of 
its  provision  ;  Demosthenes  in  his  decree  instructed  the  pry- 
tanes  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Macedonian  ambassadors  ; 
but  they  were  expected  soon,  and  _there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  if  the  action  as  to  peace  should  be  taken  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  some  of  the  Greek  states  which  might  wish 
to  be  included  in  the  peace  along  with  Athens  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  present  naval  league  would  be  excluded.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  year  before  this,  ambassadors  had  been 
sent  out  widely  among  the  Greek  states  by  Athens,  inviting 
them  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  deliberate  as  to  rela- 
tions with  Macedon  (Dem.  19,  304  ;  19,  10  ;  Aes.  2,  57).  While 

1  As  Aeschines  a  few  moments  later  had  the  decrees  as  actually  passed  read 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  we  may  safely  assume  that  he  gave  their  substance 
correctly. 
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the  testimony  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Aeschines  as  to  the 
return  of  these  ambassadors  is  flatly  contradictory,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  them  were  still  absent  on  their  mission ;  and 
it  was  possible  that  if  negotiations  should  be  delayed  a  short 
time,  they  would  have  returned  and  brought  with  them  am- 
bassadors from  some  of  the  states,  who  might  wish  to  take 
common  action  with  Athens  and  the  league.     The  resolution 
of  the  synod  would  then  be  exactly  fitted  to  the  situation ;  the 
decree  passed  on  motion  of  Demosthenes  had  provided  that 
action  on  relations  with  Macedon  be  taken  when  the  Mace- 
donian ambassadors  should  have  arrived,   the  precise  days 
being,  it  would  seem,  left  to  appointment  by  the  prytanes ; 
the  resolution  of  the  synod  provides  that  this  action  of  the 
Athenian  state  shall  be  accepted  in  advance  by  the  synod, 
provided  the  action  be  delayed    not  only  till  the  arrival  of 
Philip's   ambassadors,  but  until    the  Athenian    ambassadors 
shall  all  have  returned  from  the  Greek  states.     The  Atheni- 
ans, weary  of  their  long  and  profitless  war  with  Philip,  might 
well  be  ready  to  make  peace  as  speedily  as  possible  without 
waiting  for  the  action  of  other  states  ;  but  the  allies,  not  them- 
selves suffering  as  yet  from  Philip's  aggressions,  may  well 
have  wished  to  make  every  effort  to  enlarge  the  group  of 
states  to  which  peace  for  the  future  should  be  guaranteed.1 
Such  then  seems  to  have  been  the  relation  between  the  first 
decree  of  the  ecclesia  and  the  first  resolution  of  the  synod. 

At  this  point  comes  the  second  decree  passed  on  motion 
of  Demosthenes.  The  action  of  the  synod,  if  allowed  to 
determine  the  action  of  the  prytanes  (of  course  it  would 
have  only  the  effect  of  advice)  might  imperil  the  whole 
movement  for  peace.  Those  who  were  eager  for  the  con- 
summation of  peace,  as  Demosthenes  certainly  was,  could 
not  assent  to  the  proposition  that  when  Philip's  ambassa- 
dors should  have  arrived,  they  should  be  told  that  the  city 
could  not  yet  take  up  the  matter  of  the  peace,  but  that  they 
must  await  the  report  of  certain  ambassadors  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  create  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  throughout 
Hellas.  Demosthenes  is  therefore  no  longer  content  to  leave 

1  Cp.  Schaefer,  n,  p.  221. 
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to  the  discretion  of  the  prytanes  the  determination  of  the 
exact  date  of  the  meetings  for  discussion  of  the  peace  and 
action  upon  it,  strongly  influenced  as  they  would  be  by  the 
resolution  of  the  synod  ;  he  therefore  now  carries  a  decree  ex- 
plicitly instructing  the  prytanes  to  call  an  ecclesia  for  the  8th 
of  Elaphebolion,  "  In  order,"  he  says,  as  quoted  by  Aeschines, 
"  that  if  the  ambassadors  of  Philip  shall  have  then  arrived, 
the  people  may  deliberate  as  soon  as  possible  on  relations 
with  Philip  "  (Aes.  3,  67). 

This  decree  of  course  completely  nullified  the  resolution 
of  the  synod  ;  it  cut  off  all  hope  that  the  Athenian  people 
would  delay  peace  negotiations.  The  allies,  comprising  only 
a  small  group  of  the  weaker  states  since  the  defections  of  the 
social  war,  were  in  no  position  to  insist  on  their  own  wishes ; 
but  they  thought  now  that  they  could  accomplish  their  end 
by  a  different  means.  If  the  Athenian  people  would  not 
defer  the  peace  negotiations  with  Philip,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  that  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  peace 
be  held  open  to  those  states  which  had  not  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  deliberations  or  to  come  in  now  as  members 
of  the  naval  league ;  we  accordingly  find  the  synod  passing 
the  second  of  the  two  resolutions  cited  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper ;  a  resolution  which  indorses  the  proposition  for 
negotiations  with  Philip,  and  no  longer  seeks  to  delay  them 
for  the  return  of  other  ambassadors,  but  which  provides  that 
admission  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  peace  shall  be  held  open 
to  any  Greek  state  which  shall  apply  within  the  space  of  three 
months.  The  resolution  exactly  fits  the  situation  created  by 
Demosthenes'  motion,  which  had  taken  from  the  prytanes  all 
discretion  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  debate,  and  prescribed 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  last  action  in  the  series  was  the  third  motion  of 
Demosthenes  (Aes.  3,  68) ;  the  ambassadors  having  failed  to 
reach  Athens  in  time  for  the  discussion  proposed  for  the  8th, 
Demosthenes  carried  a  decree  appointing  the  i8th  and  iQth, 
the  earliest  available  dates  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  for 
discussion  and  action  on  the  peace.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
1 8th  the  second  resolution  of  the  synod  was  read  and  dis- 
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cussed.  As  might  readily  have  been  predicted,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  secure  the  consent  of  Philip's  ambassadors  to 
the  proposition  of  the  synod.  The  peace  was  concluded  with 
no  provision  for  the  reception  of  late  comers,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  synod  ratified  it. 

II.  On  the  Determination  of  the  First  Day  of  the  Great 
Dionysia. 

We  have  no  decisive  evidence  for  determining  the  first 
day  of  the  Great  Dionysia  or  the  last.  We  know  that  a 
preliminary  ceremony,  called  the  Trpoaycov,  was  held  on  the 
8th  of  Elaphebolion  (Aes.  3,  67),  and  that  by  the  i8th  the 
festival,  together  with  the  Hdv&ia  and  the  e/cK\r)a-ia  ev  Atozw- 
o-ou,  was  over  (Dem.  21,  9;  Aes.  3,  68).  Those  who  believe 
that  the  HdvSia  was  a  feast  of  the  full  moon,  properly  assume 
the  I4th  or  I5th  as  the  date  of  that  festival;  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  Dionysiac 
festival  to  enable  us  to  reckon  backward  from  the  HdvSia  to 
obtain  the  date  of  its  beginning ;  moreover,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  ILdvSia  was  a  full-moon  feast. 

To  determine  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Di- 
onysia, we  have  then  to  return  to  the  testimony  of  Aeschi- 
nes  in  his  speech  On  the  Crown  (§  67)  and  the  scholium 
thereon.  Aeschines,  charging  Demosthenes  with  having 
unduly  hastened  peace  with  Philip,  says:  o  yap  iiia-a\e%av- 
Spos  vvv\  (f)d(TKcov  elvai  teal  roVe  /JLicro(j)i\i7r7ros  A^/iOcr^eV^?,  o  rrjv 
geviav  e/jiol  Trpotyepcav  rrjv  '  AXegdvSpov,  ypdfai  •fyr}$i<Tiiay  rot"? 
/caipovs  rr}?  TroXeco?  vcfraipovjjievos,  eKK\ricriav  iroielv  rovs  Trpvrd- 
veis  TTJ  678077  la-rafievov  rov  e\a(f>rj^o\Lwvo<;  prjvds,  or  fy  ra> 
' A(TK\rj7riq)  rj  dvcria  KOI  6  Trpoayav,  ev  rrj  lepa  rjfJ<epq,  o  irpdrepov 
ov&el?  fjLepvrjTai  7670^09.  The  scholium  on  this  passage  is  as 
follows  :  eyiyvovTO  jrpo  rwv  /JLeyd\a)V  &.iovvcri<DV  rj/jiepais  o\ 
ejjLTTpoo-Oev  ev  ra>  wSeto)  Ka\ovfjLeva)  TWV  rpaywS&v  aywv  KOI 
Seij;i<>  (bv  fJLe\\ov(TL  Spajjidrcov  aywvi^ecrOaL  ev  ry  Oedrpjp  '  Si'  8 
ervfjL(t)<;  Trpoaycov  /ca\elraL.  elaiacn  Be  Bt,^a  Trpoa-fDircov  ol  VTTO- 
/cpiral  yv/jivoi.  The  interpretation  of  this  obscure  descrip- 
tion of  the  Trpoaycbv  does  not  concern  us  here ;  all  are  agreed 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  ceremony  preliminary  to  the 
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Great  Dionysia.1  Our  question  is,  How  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  festival  proper  did  it  take  place  ?  The  scholiast 
says  "  a  few  days  "  ;  Aeschines  says  that  the  Trpoayaiv  came 
on  the  8th  ;  the  festival  could  then  begin  at  the  earliest  on 
the  loth.  Haigh,  on  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  sets  the 
beginning  on  the  loth  (Attic  Theatre*,  p.  7,  n.  4);  but  most 
scholars,  suspicious  that  the  obscure  explanation  of  the  scho- 
liast is  only  a  piece  of  etymologizing,  reject  his  testimony 
altogether,  and  assume  that  the  festival  proper  followed  im- 
mediately on  the  Trpoaycov,  whatever  that  may  have  been  ;  it 
certainly  is  natural  that  the  day  of  preparation  should  imme- 
diately precede  the  festival  proper.  This  is  the  view  of 
Mommsen  (Feste  der  Stadt  At  hen  im  Altertum,  pp.  430  ff.),  of 
Kern  (s.v.  Dionysos,  in  Pauly-Wissowa),  of  Stengel  (Miiller's 
Handbuch,  v,  3,  p.  166),  and  of  Lipsius  (Schomann-Lipsius, 
Griechische  Altertiimer,  n,  p.  520). 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  note  to  present  a  piece  of  evidence 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  used  in  this  discussion, 
and  which,  while  not  decisive,  points  toward  the  view  that  the 
festival  did  not  begin  before  the  loth. 

In  the  course  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Philip's 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  negotiate  the  peace,  Demosthenes, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  preceding  note,  carried 
three  motions  providing  for  the  date  of  the  discussion  in  the 
Athenian  ecclesia  ;  in  the  first  motion  he  provided  that  the 
prytaries  call  a  meeting  of  the  ecclesia  on  two  successive 
days,  the  precise  days  to  be  determined  by  the  prytanes  them- 
selves (Aes.  2,  53);  in  the  third  he  provided  that  the  meet- 
ings be  held  on  the  i8th  and  iQth;  two  days  in  both  cases. 
The  reason  for  appointing  two  days  is  given  in  the  case  of 
the  last  decree;  Aeschines  quotes  from  it  (Aes.  2,  65)  the 
provision  that  the  discussion  should  take  place  on  the  first 


1  Cp.  Scholium  Aristophanes,  Vespae,  1109,  oi  5"  Iv  'fttSeiy  •  eVrt  r6?ros  0ea- 
s,  tv  $  et'ciflcurt  T&  Tron^ara  airayyt\\eiv  irplv  TTJS  et's  rb  Otarpov  diray- 
7e\tas.  Vita  Euripidis,  I,  47  ff.,  \eyovo~i  8£  KO.I  Zo<£oKA<?a,  aKofoavra  on 
tTe\€iJTT}<re  (Euripides),  aiirbv  ptv  tv  l^arLif  <j>ai$  irpoeXders,  rbv  8k  xopbv  xai 
rofis  VTTOKpiTas  affTetyavuTovs  dffa.ya.yeiv  tv  re?  irpoaydvi  Kal  8aKpS(rai  -rbv  d^fJ.ov. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  ceremony  of  the  irpoayuv,  see  Erwin  Rohde,  Rheinisches 
Museum,  xxxviu,  251  ff. 
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of  the  two  days,  and  only  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  second. 
But  how  was  it  with  the  second  decree  that  was  passed  on 
motion  of  Demosthenes,  the  decree  cited  by  Aeschines  (3,  66) 
in  the  words  :  (y/oa<£e£  tytjcfrLa/Jia,  rou?  tcaipovs  TT}?  TroXew?  vcfrai- 
pov/jievos,  etcK\r)<TLav  iroielv  row  Trpvrdveis  rrj  078077  laTa^evov 
TOV  e\a(f)r)/3o\i(*)vo<;  /jir)i>ds  ?  Was  only  one  day  appointed  this 
time  for  discussion  and  action  on  the  peace,  or  did  Demos- 
thenes in  this  case,  as  in  the  two  others,  provide  for  meetings 
on  two  successive  days  ?  He  surely  did  not  intend  to  have 
the  discussion  take  place  on  the  8th,  and  then  to  leave  the 
matter  for  action  after  the  Dionysiac  festival  without  further 
discussion.  It  is  possible  that,  feeling  that  time  was  pressing, 
he  set  the  last  possible  day  before  the  Dionysia  and  expected 
both  discussion  and  action  on  this  one  day.  But  any  reasons 
that  were  valid  for  proposing  a  night's  interval  between  dis- 
cussion and  action  in  the  first  and  the  last  motion  certainly 
held  now.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  likely  that  the  second 
motion  of  Demosthenes,  like  the  first  and  third,  provided  for 
meetings  on  two  successive  days,  i.e.  a  meeting  for  delibera- 
tion on  the  8th  and  one  for  final  action  on  the  Qth.  In  that 
case  we  must  infer  that  the  Dionysia  did  not  begin  before  the 
loth. 

Why,  then,  does  Aeschines  not  mention  the  9th  as  well  as 
the  8th  ?  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
attempting  to  give  an  orderly  account  of  the  successive  steps 
in  the  whole  affair,  but  is  presenting  those  aspects  of  Demos- 
thenes' acts  which  are  open  to  attack  ;  the  fact  of  his  appoint- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  ecclesia  for  the  8th,  the  day  of  the  Trpoayvv 
and  of  the  sacrifice  to  Asclepius,  was  of  use  to  Aeschines ;  the 
designation  of  the  Qth  did  not  concern  his  present  purpose, 
for  no  objection  to  it  could  be  raised. 

But  assuming  that  two  days  were  appointed,  may  they  not 
have  been  the  7th  and  the  8th  —  the  7th  for  discussion,  the 
8th  for  action  ?  But  Aeschines  speaks  definitely  of  the  8th 
as  appointed  for  discussion,  €/cK\r)(riav  TTOLCLV  rou?  irpvrdveLS 
Ty  078077  la-Tapevov  TOV  e\a(f)r) fioXtcovos  //^z/d?  .  .  .  2W,  <f>t]<riv, 
eav  77877  Trapwa-iv  ol  ^XtWov  Trpecrfiei?,  fiov\evcrT)Tat,  6  SfjfJLOS  a>? 
Trepl  T&V  TT/OO?  <&i\i7nrov  (Acs.  3,  67).  If  the  meeting 
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of  the  8th  had  been  for  the  final  action,  there  was  no  reason 
why  Aeschines  should  not  so  have  represented  it ;  it  would 
have  served  his  purpose  as  well;  final  action  would  have 
been  as  much  a  violation  of  the  sacred  day  as  discussion 
would  have  been.  The  fact  that  he  was  to  have  the  decree 
read  to  the  jury  a  few  moments  later  would  be  reason  for 
citing  it  correctly.  Moreover,  the  main  point  that  Aeschines 
is  making  is  that  Demosthenes  was  unduly  hastening  the 
peace  negotiations  (TO  irpa^^a  /carao-TrevSwv,  Aes.  3,  67);  if 
Demosthenes  had,  in  fact,  moved  to  take  up  the  matter  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  7th,  Aeschines  would  hardly  have  con- 
tented himself  with  mentioning  the  8th  ;  but  if  the  meeting 
proposed  for  the  8th  served  to  show  both  Demosthenes'  haste 
and  his  disregard  for  the  sacred  day,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Aeschines  says  nothing  of  the  meeting  proposed  for  the  Qth. 

On  these  grounds  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  two  meet- 
ings were  appointed,  —  one  for  the  8th,  the  other  for  the 
9th,  —  and  therefore  that  the  Great  Dionysia  did  not  begin 
before  the  loth. 

To  those  who  accept  Hartel's  view1  that  in  cases  such  as 
this  meetings  of  the  ecclesia  on  two  successive  days  were 
required  by  law,  and  that  in  this  case  the  first  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  8th,  the  argument  that  the  Dionysia  did  not 
begin  before  the  loth  must  be  decisive,  as  indeed  it  should  be 
to  those  who  hold  the  common  view  that  the  reference  in 
Aes.  2,  53  and  in  Aes.  3,  67  is  to  one  and  the  same  decree, 
for  this  involves  a  meeting  of  the  ecclesia  on  the  Qth. 

1  Demosthenische  Studien,  n,  84.  But  cp.  Gilbert,  Neue  Jahrbucher,  xxv,  i, 
p.  237. 
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VI.  —  Traces  of  the  Influence  of  Plato's  Eschatological  Myths 
in  Parts  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Book  of  Enoch 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY 

VASSAR   COLLEGE 

THE  influence  of  Orphic  doctrines  exerted  through  the 
apocalypses  upon  the  eschatology  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
generally  understood.  Professor  J.  A.  Stewart,  for  example, 
says,  "  The  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Purgatory  of  Christian 
eschatology  come  not,  to  any  large  extent  from  Jewish  sources, 
or  from  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  but  mainly 
from  the  Apocalypses,  which  are  thoroughly  Orphic  in  mat- 
ter and  spirit."  1  Professor  Stewart  holds  that  the  Apoca- 
lypses did  not  get  their  Orphism  or  "  Sacramentalism  "  2  from 
Plato,  but  from  the  teaching  of  the  Orphic  and  similar 
sacramental  societies  which  existed  throughout  the  world. 
Later,  as  he  thinks,  the  influence  of  these  societies  produced 
a  condition  of  religious  belief  that  afterward  lent  itself  easily 
to  the  influence  of  the  refined  Orphism  of  the  Platonists. 
But  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Platonic  teaching 
itself  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  description  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  metaphor  of 
the  Lake  of  Fire,3  and  the  punishment  of  the  unclean  and 
unholy  as  well.  This  influence  can  be  traced  also  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  as  I  shall  point  out,  after  discussing  some 
verses  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  New  Jerusalem  in  this  Apocalypse  is  described  with 
the  imagery  used  by  Ezekiel  and  Tobit,  when  they  picture,  in 
all  its  beauty,  the  city  that  is  to  be  on  this  earth.  But  the 
idea  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  counterpart  of  the  earthly 
city,  is  largely  Greek  and  Platonic.  The  picture  of  it  corre- 
sponds in  feeling  to  the  description  of  the  True  Surface  of 

1  Myths  of  Plato,  p.  455.     Cf.  also  Dieterich,  A.,  Nekyia,  p.  212,  "  Die  Hollen- 
strafen  der  Petrusapokalypse  haben  keine  anderen  Analogien  als  die  unterirdi- 
schen  Strafen  der  orphisch-pythagoreischen  Nekyien." 

2  Ib.,  p.  232.  3  Dieterich,  p.  200;   cf.  also  p.  199,  note  3. 
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the  Earth,  where  the  blessed  abide,  in  the  Phaedo  myth. 
That  earth  is  of  a  marvellous  radiance,  purple  and  golden  to 
behold,  has  glorious  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  mountains  and 
stones  of  polished  and  transparent  gems,  —  sard,  jasper,  and 
smaragdus,  —  pure  stones,  not  corruptible  like  those  here. 
It  is  like  a  ball  fashioned  with  twelve  stripes  of  different 
glowing  colors.  It  is  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  with 
silver  and  gold.  The  blessed  live  there  in  a  pure  aether, 
and  no  disease  smites  them.  The  gods  dwell  with  men,  who 
see  them  and  address  them  face  to  face. 

So,  too,  the  New  Jerusalem  has  the  glory  of  God  abiding  in 
it  and  men  walk  in  the  light  of  the  city's  brightness,  and  the 
throne  of  God  is  there,  at  which  the  just  serve.  As  in  the 
Phaedo  myth  we  are  told  KOL  Srj  ical  #e«z>  e'S?;  re  teal  lepa  avrols 
elvai,  so  in  Revelation  77  a-/cr)vr)  TOV  Oeov  pera  rwv  avOptoTrcov.1 
The  New  Jerusalem  is  radiant  as  a  crystal  jasper  stone,  is 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  with  pure  gold.  There 
is  no  death,  or  sorrow,  or  toil  there.  In  the  Phaedo  myth 
those  who  are  deemed  to  have  been  godly  above  others  in 
their  lives  come  to  the  pure  mansions  above  and  dwell  upon 
(i.e.  on  the  True  Surface  of)  the  earth.  And  those  who  have 
cleansed  themselves  thoroughly  by  wisdom  live  without  fleshly 
bodies  forevermore  and  come  to  yet  fairer  mansions.  Into  the 
New  Jerusalem  enter  only  the  purified  and  those  who  have 
washed  their  robes  clean  from  the  stain  of  sin.  The  word 
/caOapds,  which  with  its  derivatives  appears  often  in  the 
Phaedo  myth,  is  the  keynote  of  both  passages.  Cf .  Rev.  xxi, 
19  Kal  77  TTo'Xt?  xpvaiov  KaOapov  O/JLOLOV  vd\w  fcaOapw,  and 
Phaed.  HO  C  rrjv  yfjv  .  .  .  e/c  Xa/u-TT porepcov  KOI  tcadapcorepcov ; 
114  C  ava>  Be  et?  rrjv  Kadapav  oiKrjaiv.  The  Oriental  imagery 
of  the  Jewish  writer  and  the  clear  Greek  beauty  of  the  Pla- 
tonic words  alike  reproduce  the  Orphic  teaching.  "  Die 
Orphiker  sind  es  die  sich  allein  oder  vor  Anderen  mit  dem 
Namen  der  '  Reinen '  griissen  diirfen."  2  The  picture  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  clearly  indebted 
to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Tobit,  and  Enoch.  If,  after  a  comparison 

1  Cf.  Ezekiel,  xxxvii,  27. 

2  Rohde,  E.,  Psyche,  p.  127;   Stewart,  Myths  of  Plato,  p.  455. 
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of  the  passages  in  question,  the  Phaedo  myth  (110  C  f.)  be 
read,  it  will  become  evident  that  the  vision  of  the  Greek  seer 
has  something  that  the  Jewish  writers  have  lacked  and  that 
this  Hellenic  spirit  is  found  in  the  passage  in  Revelation. 

The  punishment  of  the  sinner  also  in  the  Phaedo  myth  has 
likenesses  to  that  pictured  in  Rev.  xxi,  8  rot?  £e  SetXot?  KOI 

ttTTtCTTOt?    KOl    e{38e\Vyfjb€VOlS   Kal  (f)OV€V(TL   KOI  TTOpVOl?  Kal 

Kols  KOI  etSft)\oXaT/3ai?  teal  TTCLCTL  rot?  tyevSecri  TO  fie'pos 
ev  rfj  \ipvrj  rrj  Kaiofjievy  Trvpl  Kal  6eiq>,  o  ean  6  Odvaros  6  Sev- 
re/30?.1  The  Lake  of  Fire  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Revelation  and  corresponds  to  the  River  of  Fire  in  the 
Phaedo  myth.  In  that  myth,  "  Whoso  are  deemed  incurable 
by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their  sins,  robbers  of  temples  and 
those  who  have  oftentimes  shed  blood  unlawfully,  or  wrought 
other  iniquities  that  are  great,  them  the  appointed  Angel  doth 
cast  into  Tartarus  and  thence  they  come  not  out  at  all ;  and 
whoso  are  deemed  to  have  committed  sins  great  but  curable, 
who  in  wrath  have  violently  entreated  father  or  mother  and 
have  repented  them  thereof  all  the  days  of  their  lives  there- 
after, or  who,  in  like  manner  have  been  manslayers,  they 
must  needs  fall  into  Tartarus,  but  when  they  have  been  there 
one  year,  the  surge  casts  them  forth,  the  man-slayers  by 
Cocytus,  and  the  slayers  of  father  or  mother  by  the  River 
of  Fire,  and  when  they  are  carried  down  and  are  come  to  the 
Acherusian  Lake,  there  they  cry  out  aloud  to  those  whom 
they  slew  or  used  despitefully,"  etc.2 

The  grandeur  of  the  symbolic  language  in  this  part  of 
Revelation  is  reminiscent  rather  of  the  wonderful  Platonic 
"  intellectualization " 3  of  the  Orphic  religion  than  of  the 
crude  and  often  grotesque  and  debasing  pictures  of  the  future 
life  current  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Orphic  mysticism.4 
It  was  Plato's  sustained  splendor  of  imagination  and  of  style 
that  preserved  the  best  in  Orphism,  and  refractions  of  his 
genius  may  be  seen  in  many  unexpected  places.  "In  all 

1  Dieterich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  174  ff.  (list  of  sins) ;  p.  200  (lustral  character  of  fire  and 
brimstone). 

2  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91  f. 

8  Adam,  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  p.  1 14.  4  Plato,  Republic,  364  B. 
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the  great  Greek  cities  of  the  East  there  was  a  rich  soil  for 
the  planting  of  philosophic  doctrine.  To  our  view  Alexan- 
dria shuts  out  all  other  Hellenistic  schools  of  philosophy  ; 
yet  such  schools  existed  in  many  places.  At  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  another  work  connected  with 
Ephesus,  the  Apocalypse,  we  find  a  hint  at  the  Logos  theory 
in  the  phrase  "the  Word  of  God,"  which  is  applied  to  the 
many-named  ruler  on  the  white  horse."  1 

Another  apocalypse  of  an  earlier  date  shows,  also,  points 
of  contact  with  the  great  eschatological  myths  of  Plato.  This 
is  the  Book  of  Enoch,2  the  most  important  of  the  Jewish 
writings  of  its  kind,  and  one  which  has  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  conceptions  of  Heaven  and  Hell  found  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Professor  Stewart  has  discussed  the  connection  of  Enoch 
and  apocalypses  of  the  same  type  "  in  which  the  whole  mise 
en  schie  of  the  eschatological  drama  is  astronomical,"  3  with  the 
eschatology  of  the  Phaedrus  myth.  I  suggest  the  following 
comparisons  between  Enoch  and  another  eschatological  myth 
of  Plato,  which  I  think  have  not  been  made  before,  though 
the  Greek  influences  in  the  passages  have  been  recognized, 
and  the  book  "  is  noteworthy  as  being  most  probably  the  first 
to  mention  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ; 
to  describe  Sheol  according  to  the  conceptions  accepted  later 
in  the  New  Testament  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Old  ;  and  to 
describe  Gehenna  as  a  final  place  of  punishment."  * 

In  the  myth  in  the  Republic,  Er  came  in  his  vision  to  a 
place  where  he  finds  Si?  elvcu  ^acr/xare  in  Heaven  and  in 
Earth.  So  the  writer  of  Enoch  xvm,  1  1  i8ov  %aV/ua  peya  ev 

T0t9  (cTTVA-Ot?   TOU  TTfpO?   TOU  OVpaVOV  KOI  1&OV  €V  aVTofc)  3  (JTU\OU? 

roO  7rty>o?  Karafiatvovras.  In  the  vision  of  Enoch  appear 
fiery  forms  of  men  :  xvn,  I  /cat  pe  efc  nva  TOTTOV  aTrrfyayov  eV 
$  (ol  6Vre?)  5  e/cet  ^/ivovrau  o>?  irvp  <j>\eyov  teal  orav  6e\w<n  <f>ai- 


1  Gardner,  P.,  Exploratio  Evangelica,  p.  390. 

2  Dieterich,  op.  cit,  ch.  v.  "  Jiidische  Apocalyptik." 
8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  361  f.,  364,  365,  368. 

4  Charles,  R.  II.,  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  26  ff.;  Dieterich,  op.  cit.,  p.  218;   Porter, 
F.  C.,  Apocalyptic  Writers,  pp.  299  ff. 

5  See  Charles,  p.  354,  for  reading. 
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vcovrai  ebcrel  avQpcoTroi,.  So  in  the  vision  of  Er  there  are  ai>fy>e? 
SiaTTvpoi  ISelv.  The  writer  of  Enoch  beholds  the  central  hill 
of  seven  made  of  precious  stones,  which  rise  into  heaven 
&(T7rep  Opovos  deov  euro  \i6ov  <f>ovicd,  /cal  rj  Kopv^rj  rov  Opdvov 
curb  \iQov  acnrfaipov.  The  Greek  seer  beholds  "  a  Straight 
Light  extended  from  above  through  the  whole  Heaven  and 
Earth,"  olov  /ciova  ud\icrra  ry  ipiSi  Trpocrfaprj,  \afjL7rpdrepov  Be 
/cal  icaOapcorepov.  This  light,  as  Professor  Stewart  says,1  is 
the  axis  on  which  the  whole  heavenly  system  revolves.  In 
Plato  this  light  also  binds  the  heavens  together,  gvv&ea-uov 
rov  ovpavov  and  Trda-av  ^vve^ov  rrjv  Trepifopdv.  In  the  Enoch 
passage  it  is  the  winds  that  turn  the  heaven  —  iSov  row  rea-- 
o-a/aa?  aveuovs  rrjv  <yr\v  ftaffrd^ovras  Kal  TO  (rrepecoua  rov  ovpa- 
vov. They  have  their  station  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
are  the  pillars  of  the  heaven.  They  turn  and  bring  to  their 
setting  the  circumference  of  the  sun  and  all  the  stars,  which 
in  Plato  is  the  function  of  the  Spindle  of  Necessity,  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  Rainbow  Column.  Beyond  the  gleaming 
mountains  and  the  pillars  of  heavenly  fire  in  Enoch  is  an 
abyss,  and  beyond  that  a  'place  with  no  heaven  above,  no 
earth  beneath,  no  water,  no  winged  thing,  TO'TTO?  eprjuos  Kal 
</>o/3e/oo'?,  a  prison  for  the  stars  and  the  hosts  of  heaven.  So 
in  Plato  the  souls  go  to  a  place  under  and  beyond  the  throne 
of  Necessity,  through  terrible  burning  heat  and  frost,  to  the 
plain  of  Lethe  icevbv  SevSpwv  re  Kal  oaa  <yfj  fyvei.  The  Hebrew 
writer  takes  from  his  Greek  source  that  which  has  sublimity 
and  horror,  but  little  of  its  calm  beauty  and  humanity.  He 
borrows  more  naturally  the  river  of  fire  and  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  sinful  stars  and  angels,  from  the  account 
of  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  Pyriphlegethon,  the  Acherusian 
Lake  and  the  punishments  in  Tartarus.2  He  gives  hope  that 
the  elect  may  some  day  eat  of  the  fragrant  tree  and  live  a 
long  life  on  earth  with  no  sorrow,  or  pain,  or  trouble,  or 
calamity  to  touch  them ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

2  Dieterich,  op.  cit.,  p.  33,  "  Wer  das  oben  Angefuhrte  kennt,  kann  keinen 
Augenblick  im  Zweifel  sein,  dass  an  solchen  Stellen  griechische  Vorstellungen  zu 
erkennen  sind." 
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he  teaches  that  goodness,  joy,  and  glory  are  prepared  for  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  died  in  righteousness,  and  that  sin- 
ners shall  enter  into  burning  fire.  But  he  has  missed  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  Plato's  theory  of  the  salvation  of  souls, 
which  is  set  forth  in  connection  with  the  "  lofty 1  terrestrial 
Paradise  of  the  Phaedo  Myth,  —  the  '  Islands  of  the  Blessed/ 
in  the  Gorgias  Myth,  —  the  ra  nrepl  <yf)v  of  the  Phaedrus  Myth, 
and  the  heaven,  or  ovpavos,  of  the  Myth  of  Er."  The  writer 
of  Enoch  has  got  from  Plato  some  eschatological  notions, 
destined  to  play  a  great  r61e  in  religion  thereafter,  but  he  has 
the  letter,  not  the  spirit.  He  remains  a  Jew ;  whereas  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  which  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Christian  canon  shows  in  the  splendor  of  his  vision  of  a 
heavenly  city  where  all  are  pure  that  he  has  grasped  the 
great  idea  that  Plato  got  from  the  Orphics,  and  set  forth 
so  wonderfully  in  the  Gorgias  myth,  of  personal  salvation 
through  purity  of  life,  and  "  that  it  is  an  inner  and  not  an 
outward  purification  which  makes  a  man  fit  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  God."  2 

1  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  p.  107.  2  Gardner,  P.,  op.  cit.,  p.  319. 
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VII.  —  Structural   Variety  in  Attic  Tragedy 
BY  PROFESSOR  THOMAS  D.  GOODELL 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 


THE  familiar  names  parodos,  prologos,  epeisodion,  and  the 
rest,  which  are  enumerated  and  partially  defined  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Poetics,  appear  to  be  all  the  terms  commonly 
employed  by  the  ancients  to  designate  the  regular  structural 
parts  of  a  tragedy.  To  this  fact  more  than  to  anything  else 
probably  is  due  the  widespread  idea  that  the  structure  of 
Greek  tragedy  is  simple,  and  that  most  tragedies  are  very 
much  alike.  Under  one  or  another  of  these  names  may  be 
placed  every  section  of  every  tragedy.  The  additional  de- 
scriptiv  terms  pfja-is  and  (m^ofwOta  are  of  a  similar  kind,  tho 
not  quite  so  significant  structurally.  And  when  several  plays 
are  described  as  fully  as  they  can  be  by  all  these  terms  to- 
gether, the  resultant  schemes  really  do  not  differ  much.  It 
is  a  little  as  if  we  could  do  no  better,  in  describing  the  faces 
of  men,  dogs,  and  elephants,  than  to  say  that  they  consist 
of  eyes,  nose,  forehead,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  chin.  So  far  the 
faces  are  indeed  all  alike ;  and  the  adjectivs  short  and  long, 
large  and  small,  do  not  go  far  in  describing  the  differences, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  considerable.  Had  Aristotle  used 
only  one  more  term,  to  mark  what  the  French  call  scene  and 
the  Germans  Auftritt,  it  would  be  obvious  to  every  one  that 
prologoi,  epeisodia,  and  especially  the  exodoi  of  extant  trage- 
dies are  far  from  being  constructed  on  a  simple  or  a  single 
pattern.  We  might  as  truly  say  that  all  plays  of  five  acts 
are  constructed  on  a  single  pattern.  If  we  take  also  into 
account  the  divisions  made  by  change  in  delivery,  from  speech 
to  song  or  from  song  to  speech,  or  simply  by  the  change  of 
metrical  form,  within  the  scene,  we  become  conscious  of  a 
really  extraordinary  variety  of  formal  structure.  This  variety 
must  have  been  plain  to  the  spectator  when  the  plays  were 
given,  whether  there  were  ancient  names  for  these  divisions 
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or  not.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  follow  out  this 
thought  concretely.1  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  startling 
discovery  is  to  be  revealed.  Every  careful  reader  who  en- 
deavors to  visualize  the  progress  of  the  play  is  more  or  less 
conscious  of  the  general  facts  which  I  hope  to  demonstrate. 
Every  item  to  be  mentioned  here  has  no  doubt  been  noted 
repeatedly ;  all  are  plain  enough  as  isolated  facts.  But  if 
they  have  been  anywhere  brought  together,  if  their  combined 
effect  as  characterizing  the  formal  structure  of  Attic  tragedy 
has  been  pointed  out,  that  has  escaped  my  notice.  Certainly 
it  has  not  become  part  of  current  doctrin  ;  such  elaborate  edi- 
tions as  those  of  Jebb,  or  Kaibel's  Elektra  of  Sophokles,  or 
Wilamowitz's  Herakles,  make  nothing  of  it.  My  object,  then, 

1  Since  a  well-known  epitomator  for  Bursian's  Jahresbericht  has  taken  me 
severely  to  task  for  not  playing  the  game  according  to  his  understanding  of  the 
rules,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  explain  what  the  game  is  which  I  tried  to 
play  in  the  paper  criticized,  and  am  trying  to  play  in  this  case  also.  There  are 
questions  on  which  complete  and  exact  statistics  are  desirable,  so  that  minute 
study  of  all  the  fragments  of  an  author  and  careful  exclusion  of  all  lines  suspected 
by  competent  scholars  may  be  worth  while;  there  are  discussions  in  which  the 
participant  is  bound,  not  only  to  know,  but  to  cite  scrupulously  the  work  of  all 
important  predecessors.  But  there  are  other  questions  and  discussions  in  which 
the  half,  or  even  less,  is  better  than  the  whole.  In  those  cases  restraint  is  a 
virtue.  Let  us  observe  proportion,  maintain  a  due  perspectiv.  In  my  paper  on 
Bisected  Trimeters  {Class.  Phil.  I,  145-166),  finding  what  appeared  to  me  erro- 
neous doctrin  firmly  settled  in  recent  handbooks  and  annotated  editions  by  distin- 
guish! scholars,  of  which  I  cited  a  representativ  selection,  I  aimed  to  demonstrate 
the  error  and  illustrate  a  sounder  doctrin,  which  British  scholars  had  never  lost, 
by  bringing  together  the  evidence  from  the  only  real  authorities,  the  three  trage- 
dians themselves.  I  took  some  pains  to  define  terms  and  to  point  out  how  the 
unavoidable  element  of  personal  judgment  made  it  impossible  to  give  much  weight 
to  precise  figures.  Eight  generous  pages  of  Greek  trimeters,  with  necessary  ex- 
planations, made  a  paper  quite  as  long  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  justified. 
Most  of  my  readers,  if  they  thought  of  the  matter  at  all,  were  probably  grateful 
that  the  paper  was  not  farther  burdened  with  footnotes  and  polemic.  The  real 
question  was  simply  whether  the  lines  quoted  did  or  did  not  contain  ample  and 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  soundness  of  my  main  contention,  and  on  this  capital 
point  Mekler  pronounced  no  opinion.  The  ineptitude  of  some  of  his  criticism 
of  details  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  readers  who  can  look  beyond  the  printed 
form  of  words  and  punctuation  to  the  sound  and  the  substance  of  verse.  (Tyr- 
rell's  Introduction  to  his  "  Parnassus  "  edition  of  Sophokles,  pp.  vii  ff.,  has  some 
good  remarks  on  this  point  referring  to  Mekler.)  Similarly  in  the  present  case, 
a  candid  reader  will  bear  in  mind  my  statement  of  the  proposed  goal. 
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is  simply  to  set  forth,  in  such  combination  as  will  bring  out 
their  significance,  enough  of  these  obvious  facts  in  the  extant 
tragedies  to  illustrate  the  variety  and  infinit  flexibility  of  the 
ancient  dramatic  form.  Let  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  and  Eu- 
ripides do  the  talking  so  far  as  possible,  with  as  little  as  may 
be  from  us  moderns.  Complete  schemes  of  all  the  plays 
and  statistics  based  on  these  schemes,  and  even  discussion  of 
the  text,  have  so  little  value  here  that  I  shall  not  offer  them. 
Several  books  and  excellent  articles  that  I  have  read  will  not 
be  mentioned,  and  there  will  be  few  footnotes.  All  I  hope 
to  do  is  to  make  a  little  clearer  one  element  in  the  subtle  art 
of  the  Athenian  dramatists,  —  which  is  no  unworthy  goal. 

Need  I  stop  to  demonstrate  that  the  appearance  or  with- 
drawal of  a  speaking  character,  and  a  change  of  metrical 
form,  whether  accompanied  or  not  by  the  change  from  speech 
to  song  or  the  reverse,  do  constitute  in  Attic  tragedy  structu- 
ral divisions  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  being 
regarded  in  this  light  ?  For  the  former,  at  least,  probably 
not.  The  ordinary  practis  of  Continental  dramatists  rests 
on  a  solid  basis.  When  in  daily  life  a  second  or  third  per- 
son, even  a  servant  or  a  stranger,  enters  a  conversation,  or 
begins  conversation  with  one  who  was  alone,  that  always 
effects  a  change.  Visibly  and  audibly  the  situation  becomes 
different  —  a  new  grouping,  a  conversation  where  before  was 
none,  or  a  turn  in  the  previous  current  of  talk.  Just  as 
plainly  also  when  a  person  leaves  a  small  group  of  talkers. 
Still  more  must  this  be  true  in  the  drama,  where  no  conver- 
sation may  be  otiose,  and  what  appears  like  a  trivial  remark 
must  be  clearly  related  to  the  plot  or  to  characterization. 
The  lack  of  a  term  for  these  divisions  in  English  and  in 
Greek  makes  no  difference  with  the  fact  that  such  entrances 
and  exits  of  characters  make,  in  each  case,  a  distinct  divi- 
sion, as  visible  as  the  fall  of  a  curtain,  audible  as  the  change 
from  the  dialog  of  actors  to  the  stasimon  of  a  chorus,  the 
external  mark  of  an  inner  reality.1 

1  Wilamowitz  calls  each  entire  epeisodion — or  rather  each  entire  spoken  dia- 
log between  two  gesa ngnum mern  —  an  Auftritt,  and  remarks  (Her.  n2,  pp.  228  f.) 
in  reference  to  the  entrance  of  Theseus :  "  das  auftreten  einer  neuen  person  ist 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  change  of  metrical  form,  except 
that  this  change  may  sometimes  be  merely  audible.  Usually 
in  the  Attic  drama  a  shift  of  rhythm  indicates  a  shift  of 
mood  so  distinct  that  the  action  must  at  the  same  time  have 
indicated  this  ;  song,  if  accompanied  by  any  form  of  rhythmic 
motion,  would  stand  out  from  spoken  dialog  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  ear.  Still,  there  were  cases  where  the  shift  was 
too  slight  to  be  more  markt  by  action  than  many  transitions 
in  straightforward  iambic  dialog;  the  ear  alone  would  note 
the  new  rhythm  as  a  division.  This  class  of  divisions  would 
ordinarily  be  less  prominent  than  the  other  class.  They  are 
like  those  felt  in  passing  from  one  meter  to  another  in  paro- 
dos  or  stasimon.  The  resulting  sections  may  be  compared  to 
successive  strophic  pairs  ;  they  would  ordinarily  be  ,  subordi- 
nate to  the  scenes,  or  Auftritte.  They  have  no  real  analog  in 
modern  drama,  where  so  little  is  made  of  rhythmical  variety. 
Shakspere's  occasional  shift  from  verse  to  prose  and  the  re- 
verse is  of  like  nature,  but  not  so  systematically  employed. 
But  the  Greeks  were  more  sensitiv  to  the  ethos  of  rhythm. 
They  made  much  of  it  ;  we  may  be  sure  Athenian  audiences, 
for  whose  delectation  the  dramatists  composed,  were  quick 
to  catch  the  significance  of  a  means  of  dramatic  expression 
which  the  dramatists  employed  so  freely  in  every  play. 

Convenient  as  ancient  names  for  such  divisions  would  be, 
we  have  to  get  on  without  them.  It  is  useless  to  ask  what 
Aristotle  would  have  called  them.  For  the  sctne  6/uXla, 
aycoyri,  Trpafi?  occur  to  one  as  possible.  The  last  is  now 
used  in  Greece  for  act,  and  a/crjvq  for  scene,  but  we  cannot 


nicht  mehr  zu  der  abgrenzung  einer  neuen  scene  verwandt,  wie  das  in  der  aeltesten 
zeit  biihnenpraxis  gewesen  war." 

Detscheff's  Gottingen  doctoral  dissertation  (1904),  De  tragoediarum  confor- 
matione  scaenica  ac  dramatica,  takes  for  granted  this  division  into  scenes,  and  in 
an  appendix  gives  brief  outlines,  on  this  basis,  of  all  the  extant  Greek  tragedies 
and  those  of  Seneca  as  well.  A  product  of  the  school  of  Leo,  the  paper  is,  of 
course,  interesting  and  useful.  But  its  different  aim  and  setting  called  for  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  exposition,  with  more  stress  on  chronology;  and  the  second 
element,  change  of  metrical  form  within  the  scene,  is  not  taken  into  account. 
Recognizing,  therefore,  that  on  one  important  phase  of  the  subject  Detscheff  and 
Leo  have  anticipated  me,  I  have  made  no  change  in  my  own  paper,  the  substance 
of  which  my  students  of  many  years  past  will  recognize. 
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imagin  Aristotle  employing  (ncrjvq  in  that  sense. 
would  seem  not  unreasonable  ;  converse  suggests  on  the  one 
hand  grouping,  on  the  other,  homily,  monolog.  For  our  im- 
mediate purpose,  however,  the  English  word  scene  will  suf- 
fice, if  the  reader  will  consent  to  take  it  in  the  French  sense. 
In  writing  analytical  schemes  it  is  convenient  to  use  capital 
letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  to  designate  the  successiv  scenes  or 
6jjii\iai  of  an  epeisodion.  For  the  subordinate  divisions  re- 
sulting from  change  of  rhythm,  the  indefinit  pdptov  or  Tfjiij^a 
will  serve,  and  numerals  in  written  schemes. 

II 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  method  of  description, 
so  simple  that  it  may  at  first  appear  to  have  no  significance, 
two  plays  will  first  be  analyzed  as  wholes.  The  search  for  a 
typical  tragedy  for  such  a  purpose  brings  home  to  one  the 
fact  that  there  is  none.  Each  is  unique,  as  each  ode  of  Pin 
dar  has  its  own  metrical  structure.  The  Persians  of  Ais- 
chylos  and  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophokles,  while  illustrating 
that  fact,  will  be  fairly  representativ  and  as  suggestiv  as  any. 

The  Persians  1 
PAR.,  1-154. 

(1)  Anapestic,  nine  systems,  1-64  :  first  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

(2)  Ionic,  four  strophic  pairs,  65-114  :  fear  lest  aTrara  Otw  have 
led  the  Persians  beyond  the  appointed  bounds. 

(3)  Trochaic,  two  strophic  pairs,  115-139  :  forebodings  of  loss 
and  national  mourning. 

(4)  Anapestic,  four  short  systems,  140-154:  return  to  calmer 
mood  of  inquiry,  and  announcement  of  the  coming  of  Atossa. 

EPEIS.  i,  155-547  :  two  scenes,  denned  by  the  appearance  of  Atossa 

at  155,  the  arrival  of  the  Messenger  at  246,  and  the  departure  of 

Atossa  and  the  Messenger  at  531. 

A    155-245,  Atossa  and  Chorus. 

(i)  Trochaic  tetrameters,  155-175  :  reverential  greeting  by  the 

Chorus,  anxiety  of  the  Queen  desiring  counsel. 

i  For  the  line  numbering  I  follow  Sidgwick's  text  of  Aischylos  (Bibliotheca 
Oxon.),  Jebb's  of  Sophokles,  Nauck's  of  Euripides. 
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(2)  Iambic  p^o-is  of  Atossa,  176-214  :  her  dream. 

(3)  Trochaic  tetrameters,  215-245:   discussion  of  the  dream. 
At  246  the  Messenger  is  seen  approaching,  and  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  three  lines  of  the  Chorus,  who  still,  however,  addresses 
the  Queen  in  trochaic  tetrameters.     These  three  lines  thus  belong 
in  form  to  the  preceding  6/uA.ia,  in  content  they  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing.    In  other  words,  they  are  transitional ;  the  division  between 
the  scenes  is  not  sharply  between  one  line  and  the  next,  but  is 
rather  the  three  transitional  lines  246-248.     The  case  is  typical. 

B    249-531,  Messenger,  Atossa,  Chorus. 

(1)  Iambic  trimeters,  249-255  :   Messenger's  report. 

(2)  Kommos,  256-289  :  lament  of  Chorus  in  agitated  rhythms, 
responses  of  Messenger  in  trimeters. 

(3)  Iambic  trimeters,  290-531  :  full  narrativ  of  Messenger,  dig- 
nified inquiries,  reflections,  and  directions  of  Atossa. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Atossa  and  the  Messenger  at  this  point,  in 
transition  to  the  stasimon,  the  Chorus  recites  or  intones  an  anapestic 
passage  of  three  systems,  532-547.  As  above,  such  a  passage,  insted 
of  belonging  distinctly  either  to  the  preceding  epeisodion  or  to  the 
following  stasimon,  rather  itself  constitutes  the  division,  and  the  link, 
between  the  two.  Such  are  the  ways  of  art,  as  of  life,  ways  to  which 
any  science  treating  of  life  or  art  must  conform.  It  is  more  appro- 
priate, more  in  accord  with  facts,  to  call  these  anapests  transitional 
than  to  call  them  either  a  third  scene  or  a  part  of  a  stasimon. 

STAS.  i,  548-597.  Three  strophic  pairs:  somber  reflections  on  the 
national  disaster. 

EPEIS.  H,  598-851  :  three  scenes,  defined  by  the  appearance  of  Atossa 
at  598,  the  appearance  of  the  Shade  of  Dareios  at  68 1,  his  with- 
drawal at  842,  the  departure  of  Atossa  at  851. 

A   598-680,  Atossa  and  Chorus. 

(1)  Iambic  trimeters,  598-622  :  prj<n<s  of  Atossa  asking  aid  int 
calling  up  Dareios. 

(2)  Invocation  to  Dareios  by  Chorus,  623-680.     Anapestic  in- 
troduction, two  systems,  followed  by  three  strophic  pairs  and  ani 
epode. 

B   681-851,  Shade  of  Dareios  with  Atossa  and  Chorus, 
(i)  Iambic  trimeters,  681-693  :  Dareios  to  Chorus. 
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(2)  Ionic   expression   of  helpless   awe   from   Chorus,  trochaic 
tetrameters  of  Dareios  in  reply,  694-702. 

(3)  Trochaic  tetrameters,  703-758  :  Dareios  and  Atossa ;  rapid 
statement  of  the  disaster,  and  interpretation  by  Dareios. 

(4)  Iambic    trimeters,    759-842  :    calmer    discussion    between 
Atossa  and  Dareios,  Chorus  gradually  regaining  courage  to  join  in. 

C  843-851.  Iambic  trimeters:  Atossa  and  Chorus.  So  brief  a 
scene,  and  in  spirit  so  distinctly  a  mere  clausula  to  the  preceding, 
that  one  might  prefer  not  to  separate  it.  But  the  formal  separa- 
tion seems  also  distinct,  in  that  the  Shade  of  Dareios  disappears  at 
the  close  of  842. 

The  invocation,  623-680,  is  called  by  .some  a  stasimon.  There  is 
no  definition  of  stasimon  so  clear  and  so  universally  accepted  as  to 
exclude  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Atossa  remains  on  the  scene,  making  offerings  during  the  song, 
which  is  no  lyric  reflection  on  the  previous  epeisodion,  but  an  appeal, 
at  Atossa's  request,  to  Dareios,  who  answers  in  person.  The  passage 
has  no  mark  of  the  ordinary  stasimon,  except  that  it  contains  several 
strophic  pairs.  Otherwise  it  is  in  every  way  an  integral  part  of  an 
epeisodion,  and  is,  I  think,  to  be  so  regarded.  We  shall  recur  to 
this  presently. 

STAS.  n,  852-908.     Three  strophic  pairs  and  epode :  mournful  con- 
trasting of  the  successes  of  Dareios  with  the  losses  of  Xerxes. 

EXOD.,  909-1076  :  one  scene,  Xerxes  and  Chorus. 

(1)  Anapestic,  909-921  :  two  recitativ  systems,  by  Xerxes  and 
Chorus  respectivly. 

(2)  Kommos,  922-1076  :  a  irpouSos  in  melic  anapests,  followed 
by  seven  strophic  pairs  and  an  epode. 

Oedipus  Tyrannus 
PROL.,  1-150. 

A    1-77,  trimeters:   Oedipus  and  the  suppliants.     Lines  78-84, 
of  which  the  one  topic  is  the  visible  approach  of  Kreon,  are  transi- 
tional. 
B    85-150,  trimeters  :  Kreon,  Oedipus,  and  the  suppliants. 

PAR.,  151-215.     Three  strophic  pairs,  a  dramatic  paian. 

(1)  Dactylic  :  appeal  to  Apollo,  Athena,  and  Artemis  for  help. 

(2)  Iambic  and  dactylic  :  lyric  painting  of  their  woes. 
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(3)  Mainly  iambic,  with  many  resolutions  :  renewal  of  the  appeal, 
now  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Dionysos. 

EPEIS.  i,  216-462.  Two  scenes,  defined  by  the  entrance  of  Oedipus 
at  216  and  of  Teiresias  at  300,  and  the  departure  of  both  at  the  end. 

A   216—296,  trimeters:  Oedipus  and  Chorus.     Lines  297-299  are 
transitional. 

B   300-462  :  Teiresias  and  Oedipus. 

STAS.  i,  464-512.     Two  strophic  pairs. 

(1)  Mixt  iambo-dactylic  and  anapestic  :  Who  and  where  can  the 
criminal  be? 

(2)  Choriambic-ionic  :   anxiety  at  the  prophet's  words,  tempered 
by  trust  in  the  proved  goodness  of  their  king. 

EPEIS.  n,  513-862.  Four  scenes,  defined  by  the  appearance  of 
Kreon  at  513,  of  Oedipus  at  531,  of  lokaste  at  631,  the  withdrawal 
of  Kreonat  677,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Oedipus  and  lokaste  at  862. 

A    S^-SS0*    trimeters:    Kreon   and   Chorus;    531,   announcing 
Oedipus,  is  transitional. 

B   532-630,  trimeters:    Oedipus,  Kreon,  and  Chorus;    631-633, 
announcing  lokaste,  are  transitional. 

C    634-677  :  lokaste,  Oedipus,  Kreon,  Chorus. 

(1)  Trimeters,  634-648  :   lokaste,  Kreon,  Oedipus. 

(2)  Kommos,  649-668  :  str.  a',  Chorus  and  Oedipus ;  str.  ft, 
Chorus. 

(3)  Trimeters,  669-677  :  Oedipus  and  Kreon. 

D    678-862  :  lokaste,  Oedipus,  Chorus. 

(1)  Kommos  continued,  678-688  :  ant.  a',  Chorus  and  lokaste; 
ant.  ^,  Chorus. 

(2)  Trimeters,  698-862  :  lokaste,  Oedipus,  with  but  two  lines 
(834  f.)  from  the  Chorus. 

The  last  two  scenes,  clearly  separated  from  the  preceding  by  the 
great  change  of  tone,  from  angry  quarrel  to  horror  at  the  approaching 
solution,  is  at  the  same  time  closely  united  to  it  in  form  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kommos  runs  over  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  being  cut 
in  two  by  the  departure  of  Kreon.  In  the  first  strophe  the  Chorus 
plead  with  Oedipus  for  Kreon;  in  the  antistrophe  they  appeal  to 
lokaste  to  calm  the  king  and  persuade  him  to  retire.  In  the  second 
strophe  and  antistrophe  alike  the  Chorus  protest  their  loyalty  and 
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singleness  of  heart.  The  unity  in  form  and  the  minute  variation 
which  goes  with  perfect  dramatic  adaptation  to  the  action,  progress- 
ing from  one  scene  to  the  next,  are  striking,  and  are  characteristic 
of  many  phases  of  Greek  art. 

STAS.  n,  863-910,  iambic  and  mixt.  The  questions  of  pollution  and 
impiety  in  the  preceding  episode,  with  the  suggestions  of  violence 
and  the  doubts  thrown  on  oracles  and  holy  places,  give  rise  to  two 
strophic  pairs. 

(1)  Prayer  for  purity;  in  contrast  with  the  dangers  of  v/fyns  the 
excellence  of  emulation  for  public  good,  under  divine  protection. 

(2)  If  pride    and  wrongdoing  are  unpunisht,  if  these    oracles 
also  are  not  somehow  found  true,  religious  observances  are  vain. 

EPEIS.  in,  911-1185.  Five  scenes,  defined  by  the  appearance  of 
lokasteat  911,  of  the  Messenger  from  Corinth  at  924,  of  Oedipus 
at  950,  the  departure  of  lokaste  at  1072,  the  entrance  of  the  Servant 
of  Laios  at  mo,  and  the  departure  of  Oedipus  and  the  Servant  at 
the  end. 

A   Trimeters,  911-923  :  lokaste  and  Chorus. 

B   Trimeters,  924-949  :  the  Corinthian  and  lokaste  with  Chorus. 

C   Trimeters,  950-1072  :    Oedipus,  the  Corinthian,  and  lokaste 
with  Chorus. 

D    1073-1109  :  Oedipus,  the  Corinthian,  and  Chorus. 

(1)  Trimeters,  1073-1085  :  Oedipus  and  Chorus. 

(2)  Dae tylo- trochaic,  1086-1109:  joyful  choral  song,  echoing 
and  developing  the  king's  expressions  of  pride  and  trust  in  Fortune. 

E   Trimeters,  1110-1185  :  Oedipus,  Chorus,  the  Servant  of  Laios, 

and  the  Corinthian. 

The  yppmdv  1086-1109  is  more  often  called  a  stasimon  (Jebb, 
Wolff-Bellerman,  Schneidewin-Nauck,  etc.),  and  we  note  here  the 
same  lack  of  an  accepted  definition  adequate  to  determine  the  matter 
beyond  dispute.  For  my  present  thesis  —  so  far  as  it  can  be  called  a 
thesis  —  it  is  quite  indifferent  how  the  passage  is  named.  If  this  be 
called  a  stasimon,  the  preceding  epeisodion  will  contain  four  scenes, 
and  we  shall  have  one  more  epeisodion.  But  I  have  for  many  years 
considered  the  single  strophe  and  antistrophe  an  integral  part  of  the 
epeisodion,  like  Soph.  Track.  205-225,  Aisch.  Prom.  687-695,  Pers. 
623-680.  The  last  is  the  most  disputable  instance  I  remember,  and 
has  been  considered  above.  In  all  alike  two  characteristics  are  clear. 
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First,  no  one  withdraws  just  before  them ;  in  the  Oedipus  example 
both  Oedipus  and  the  Corinthian  remain,  and  there  is  no  more  break 
in  the  progress  of  the  action  than  is  caused  by  any  p^o-ts  of  equal 
length.  Secondly,  the  song  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  growing  out 
of  the  general  course  of  the  preceding  epeisodion,  as  the  stasimon  of 
the  normal  type  is  ;  the  Chorus  take  up  merely  the  last  remarks  of 
the  preceding  speaker,  responding  in  a  more  emotional  way,  more 
elaborately  in  a  sense,  but  otherwise  exactly  as  in  ordinary  dialog. 
If  we  press  the  definition  of  an  epeisodion,  as  the  part,  possessing 
unity,  that  falls  between  two  whole  choral  songs  (/ne/aos  oAov  TO  /xera^u 
oAan/  xopiKwv  /xeXwv),  and  so  make  the  epeisodion  end  at  1085,  we 
shall  have  a  principle  that  would  make  the  little  ^opt/cov,  Aisch.  Prom. 
687-695,  a  stasimon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  due  value  to  the 
adjectiv  oAov,  we  are  again  brought  back  to  my  above  conclusion. 
At  1085  all  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  herdsman,  who  has  been  sent 
for ;  the  action  halts  an  instant  till  he  shall  come ;  a  choral  song  is 
a  conventional  way  of  suspending  the  sense  of  time,  and  during  its 
course  the  hours  necessary  for  fetching  the  slave  from  Kithairon  may 
be  assumed  to  have  past ;  on  his  arrival,  the  action  moves  rapidly  to 
the  catastrophe.  This  brief  ^opi/cov  thus  serves,  not  to  separate  two 
distinct  epeisodia,  but  to  bring  together  what  in  real  life  would  be 
separated  by  hours  of  delay.  It  unites  into  one  epeisodion  two 
scenes  that  eminently  belong  together  to  make  a  /AC'/OOS  oAov.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  authenticity  of  that  chapter  of  the  Poetics 
is  disputed,  that  the  definitions  there  given  are  very  brief,  and  the 
definition  of  the  stasimon  particularly  defectiv.  And  finally,  for  my 
purpose  at  present  the  question  is  of  little  importance.  We  shall 
consider  it  again  in  a  later  section. 

STAS.  in,  1186-1222,  two  strophic  pairs,  glykonic  and  mixt.  Lamen- 
tation over  Oedipus ;  his  prosperity  and  fall  an  illustration  of  human 
vicissitudes. 

EXOD.,  1233-1530.  Four  scenes,  defined  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Exangelos  at  1223,  of  Oedipus  at  1296,  of  Kreon  at  1416,  of  the 
children  (at  1425?),  and  by  the  close  of  the  play. 

A   Trimeters,  1223-1296  :  Exangelos  and  Chorus. 

B    1297-1415  :  Oedipus  and  Chorus. 

(i)  Kommos,  1297-1312,  beginning  with  recitativ  anapests  of 
the  Chorus,  continued  by  melic  anapests  of  Oedipus.  A  single 
trimeter  of  the  Chorus  enhances  the  contrast. 
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(2)  Kommos  continued,  1313-1328  :  str.  and  ant.  a',  dochmiacs 
with  usual  variations  by  Oedipus,  trimeters  from  the  Chorus. 

(3)  Kommos  continued,   1329-1368  :  str.  and  ant.  ft,  another 
mingling  of  similar  elements. 

(4)  Trimeters,  1369-1415  :  pijo-is  of  Oedipus. 

C  1416-1475,  trimeters:  Kreon,  Oedipus,  and  Chorus.  Lines 
1416-1418,  announcement  of  Kreon's  arrival,  are  transitional.  So 
at  the  end,  from  1471  Oedipus  is  aware  of  the  coming  of  his  chil- 
dren;  we  may  imagin  them  as  actually  appearing  at  1475,  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  determin  the  precise  point.  And  the  following 
couplet  of  Kreon  is  still  a  part  of  the  transition. 

D    1475-1530  :  Oedipus,  Kreon,  the  children,  Chorus. 

(1)  Trimeters,  1478-1514:  p^o-ts  of  Oedipus. 

(2)  Trochaic  tetrameters,   1515-1530:   dialog  of  Oedipus  and 
Kreon,  and  the  closing  reflections  of  the  Chorus, — the  e£d<W,  if 
we  may  adopt  a  convenient  later  term  to  distinguish  from  the  entire 
exodos  the  brief  passage  that  prepared  or  accompanied  the  actual 
exit. 

After  thus  tracing  the  formal  structure  of  two  entire  plays, 
the  farther  presentation  of  the  subject  will  be  more  perspicu- 
ous if  we  take  up  in  turn  the  several  larger  divisions. 

III.      PROLOGOS1 

Three  extant  tragedies  have  no  prologos,  but  open  with  the 
entrance  of  the  chorus.  These  are  the  two  earliest,  the  Sup- 
pliants and  Persians  of  Aischylos,  as  we  should  expect,  and 
the  latest,  the  anonymous  R/iesos,  which  we  might  not  expect. 
The  conjunction  illustrates  well  the  central  fact,  that  no  such 
structural  formula  was  in  the  classical  period  fixt ;  the  drama- 
tist could  freely  vary  any  part  to  adapt  it  to  the  plot  before 
him  or  to  the  end  immediately  in  view. 

Among  extant  prologoi  that  of  the  Agamemnon,  a  play 
which  in  general  is  very  elaborate  in  structure,  exhibits  the 

1  The  elaborate  and  admirable  treatment  of  the  prolog  by  von  Arnim  might 
seem  to  make  this  section  unnecessary.  But  his  starting-point  and  aim  were 
different  from  mine;  and  it  will  be  simplest,  in  order  to  leave  no  gap  in  my 
presentation,  to  proceed  without  farther  reference  to  von  Arnim's  well-known 
paper. 
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simplest  form ;  it  is  a  single  scene,  and  in  monolog,  the  solil- 
oquy of  the  Watchman,  wholly  in  iambic  trimeters.  The 
Antigone  and  Pkiloktetes  also  open  with  prologoi  in  one  scene, 
wholly  in  trimeters,  but  with  two  speakers.  The  Taurian 
Iphigeneia  has  in  the  prolog  two  scenes,  the  first  a  monolog 
of  Iphigeneia,  the  second  a  dialog  between  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades.  The  Herakleidai  is  like  this,  yet  different.  The 
monolog  of  lolaos  changes  at  the  end  to  a  transitional  passage 
of  seven  lines,  calling  the  children  to  take  their  stand  with 
him,  when  he  sees  the  herald  approaching ;  the  entrance  of 
Kopreus  brings  on  for  the  second  scene  a  brief  dialog  between 
him  and  lolaos.  The  two  scenes  run  together  instead  of  being 
separated  by  the  departure  of  the  first  speaker. 

The  Prometheus  and  the  Sophoklean  Elektra  open  with  a 
trimeter  dialog  of  two  speakers,  while  the  second  scene  is  a 
monolog.  The  monolog  of  Prometheus  begins  in  trimeters, 
shifts  to  anapests,  returns  to  trimeters,  changes  again  to 
rhythms  of  agitation,  and  back  to  trimeters,  ending  in  the 
anapests  that  announce  the  approach  of  the  chorus.  Elektra 
is  introduced  by  nine  transitional  lines,  which  might  be 
counted  with  the  first  scene  except  that  they  begin  with  her 
exclamation  of  wo  heard  from  within.  Her  monolog  is  in 
melic  anapests,  a  suitable  expression  of  her  mood  and  a  suit- 
able introduction  to  the  approaching  parodos,  which  contains 
no  anapestic  system. 

The  Aias  and  Oedipus  at  Kolonos  are  examples  of  a  prolog 
of  three  scenes,  all  in  trimeter  dialog ;  they  are  alike  also  in 
that  in  both  one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the  first  scene,  Odys-« 
seus  and  Antigone  respectivly,  remains  as  a  silent  bystander 
during  the  second  scene,  and  renews  the  conversation  during 
the  third. 

In  the  Eumenides  we  have  a  farther  variation.  The  first 
33  trimeters  of  the  Pythia  are  a  monolog,  a  mingling  of  prayer 
and  narrativ,  terminated  by  her  entrance  into  the  temple. 
At  once  she  hastens  forth  again,  tells  herself  and  the  audience 
what  she  has  seen,  and  departs.  To  the  spectator  this  must 
appear  as  two  scenes,  each  a  monolog  of  the  same  person, 
but  of  totally  different  sentiment,  separated  by  her  withdrawal 
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and  reappearance.  Then  for  a  third  scene  the  audience  is 
brought  in  some  way  to  see  the  interior  of  the  temple ;  Apollo 
encourages  the  suppliant  Orestes;  the  brief  dialog  ends  with 
the  departure  of  Orestes.  In  a  fourth  scene  the  Eidolon  of 
Klytaimestra  appears  chiding  the  sleeping  Furies,  who  answer 
at  first  only  with  muttering.  Whether  the  Furies  were  visible 
to  the  audience  before  or  not,  their  leader  now  awakes  and 
rouses  the  others;  the  prolog  ends  at  139,  and  an  equally- 
unique  parodos  follows. 

The  prologos  of  the  Ion  is  no  less  remarkable  in  another 
way.  There  are  but  two  scenes,  both  monologs.  The  first 
is  a  typical  Euripidean  opening,  81  lines  of  iambic  narrativ 
and  explanation  by  Hermes.  On  his  departure,  Ion,  whom 
the  god  has  just  named,  appears;  in  four  recitativ  anapestic 
systems  (82-1 1 1)  he  paints  the  fresh  morning  scene  at  the 
Delphic  temple,  and  mentions  the  tasks  to  which,  according 
to  daily  habit,  the  foundling  youth,  a  temple  ministrant  from 
early  childhood,  now  turns.  The  second  popLov  (i  12-143)  is 
a  /u,e\o5  cnrb  a-/cr)vf)s,  strophe  and  antistrophe  in  glykonic  and 
more  or  less  kindred  kola,  each  closing  with  a  refrain  in  the 
form  of  an  "  ejaculatory  prayer,"  three  pairs  of  molossi,  each 
foot  plainly  indicated  by  the  word-endings  — "  O  Paian, 
O  Paian,  blessed,  blessed  be  thou,  O  son  of  Leto."  To  this 
again  succeeds  a  third  popiov  (144-183),  consisting  chiefly  of 
melic  anapests,  perhaps  partly  recited  or  half-chanted,  cer- 
tainly well  differentiated  musically  as  metrically  from  the 
preceding.  No  "dramatic  lyric"  of  Browning  is  more 
effectiv  and  complete  than  this  monolog  of  Ion  in  the  por- 
trayal of  character.  In  the  dramatic  setting  it  would  to-day 
hold  a  modern  audience  spellbound.  And  it  is  precisely  this 
religious  character  of  the  youth,  largely  formed  by  the 
romantic  scenery  and  the  religious  art  amid  which  he  has 
grown  up,  knowing  no  home  but  the  temple  precinct  in  whose 
pioUs  service  he  has  been  reared,  that  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  play,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  poet's  criticism  of  the  popular 
religion.  The  care  which  the  poet  takes  to  elaborate  this 
character  in  the  prologos  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Euripides' 
dramatic  skill. 
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The  disputed  pro  logos  of  the  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis  we  will 
not  dwell  on ;  but  its  form  seems  to  me  no  argument  against 
its  genuineness.  Such  variation  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Euripides.  There  is  but  one  scene.  The  anapestic  dialog 
of  the  first  and  third  popia  is  much  like  the  anapestic  dialog  of 
the  parodos  of  the  Ion  ;  the  long  iambic  /or/cri?  of  Agamemnon, 
constituting  the  second  section,  is  like  the  typical  Euripidean 
opening.  The  whole  is  eminently  dramatic,  and  would  delight 
the  soul  of  a  modern  tragic  actor. 

In  the  Medea,  again,  the  prologos  is  unique  in  that  the 
third  scene,  after  the  monody  of  the  Nurse  and  the  dialog 
between  Nurse  and  Paidagogos,  is  a  dialog  between  the  Nurse 
in  front  of  the  house  and  Medea  within,  the  latter  in  melic 
anapests,  the  former  in  recitativ. 

We  turn  now  to  the  parodos. 

IV.    PARODOS 

The  differences  of  form  in  the  parodos  are  so  wide  and  so 
well  recognized  that  no  reader  of  Greek  tragedy  can  overlook 
them ;  our  review  of  these  may  therefore  be  rapid. 

The  simplest  type  is  illustrated  in  the  Herakles  (106-137), 
strophe,  antistrophe,  epode,  32  lines  in  all.  Of  course  this 
is  not  the  earliest  type.  That  we  find  rather  in  the  Aischylean 
Suppliants  and  Persians,  in  which  the  chorus  march  in  to  the 
accompaniment  of  several  systems  of  anapests.  The  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Aias  still  retain  this  feature;  in  the  Alkestis 
the  chorus  begin  with  one  anapestic  system,  in  the  Rhesos 
with  two  short  ones ;  in  others  the  anapestic  element  is  other- 
wise introduced,  or  does  not  appear.  In  a  general  way  the 
reduction  of  the  anapestic  element  and  the  simplification  of 
the  parodos  advance  with  the  advancing  decades  of  the  fifth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Choephoroi  and  Eumenides, 
of  even  date  with  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  Seven  still  earlier, 
have  no  anapests  in  the  parodos,  and  some  later  plays  have, 
tho  it  is  true  the  anapests  in  the  Euripidean  parodoi  are  nearly 
all  melic  or  take  the  form  of  dialog.  And  the  parodos  of 
the  Bacchants  and  the  Oedipus  at  Kolonos,  though  they  have 
no  anapests,  are  by  no  means  to  be  called  simple.  In  other 
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words,  even  in  this  part  of  the  play  where  the  relation  between 
form  and  date  is  most  in  evidence,  that  relation  is  far  from 
close,  after  the  two  earliest. 

The  next  simplest  type  is  seen  in  the  Andromache,  30  lines 
constituting  two  strophic  pairs.  The  Medea  has  the  one 
extant  example  of  proode,  strophe,  antistrophe,  epode.  In 
the  Aias,  after  four  anapestic  systems  follow  a  strophe,  anti- 
strophe,  and  epode.  But  the  effect  is  not  the  same  as  if  the 
following  scene  were  in  trimeters.  At  the  close  of  the  epode 
Tekmessa  appears  and  the  conversation  goes  on  in  recitativ 
anapests,  in  the  course  of  which  the  emotions  of  the  Chorus, 
as  their  doubt  and  indignation  at  the  reports  change  to 
mournful  certainty,  find  utterance  in  another  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  which  are  themselves  separated  by  anapests  of 
Tekmessa.  Thus  the  parodos,  in  the  strict  sense,  passes  over 
in  the  succeeding  epeisodion  into  what  would  be  a  kommatic 
parodos  had  Tekmessa  been  on  the  scene,  in  front  of  the  tent, 
when  the  Chorus  entered.  Her  appearance  makes  a  clear 
division  between  parodos  and  epeisodion ;  but  rhythmically 
and  musically  the  parodos  extends  62  lines  into  the  epeisodion. 
This  continuity  must  have  enhanced  the  impression  of  rapidity 
of  movement. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  parodos  of  the  Ion,  consisting 
of  two  strophic  pairs,  each  in  lyric  dialog.  The  first  pair  is 
divided  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Chorus.  The  second 
strophe  is  divided  in  like  manner,  but  in  shorter  sections ;  the 
second  antistrophe  is  apparently  all  sung  by  the  whole  Chorus, 
or  perhaps  by  the  leader  only,  but  its  sections,  correspond- 
ingly to  those  of  the  strophe,  are  separated  by  the  anapestic 
replies  of  Ion.  Then  follows  immediately  the  trimeter  con- 
versation between  the  unknown  youth  and  his  unrecognized 
mother. 

In  the  Antigone  also  the  parodos  has  two  strophic  pairs, 
"but  each  strophe  and  antistrophe  is  followed  by  a  single 
system  of  recitativ  anapests,  all  by  the  Chorus ;  we  may 
represent  this  by  a  s  a' s  fi  s  /¥  s.  This  precise  way  of  blend- 
ing the  march  anapests  with  song  in  the  parodos  stands  alone, 
but  two  farther  developments  or  slight  variations  from  it  are 
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found  in  the  Prometheus  and  the  Philoktetes.  For  the  Pro- 
metheus the  formula  is  still  as  as  /3s  (X  s,  but  this  is  kom- 
matic ;  the  anapests  are  by  Prometheus  insted  of  the  Chorus. 
The  case  of  the  Philoktetes  is  less  simple.  It  might  be  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  a  s  a' s  ft  ft  s  7  7'.  That  is,  a  strophe 
of  the  Chorus  is  followed  by  an  anapestic  system  from  Neop- 
tolemos ;  the  antistrophe  is  followed  by  another  anapestic 
system,  which  is  a  brief  dialog  between  Neoptolemos  and  the 
Chorus ;  the  second  strophe  and  antistrophe  are  not  separated 
by  anapests,  but  are  followed  by  a  system  from  Neoptolemos. 
That  ends  the  anapests,  but  not  the  dialog ;  the  third  strophe, 
first  line,  of  the  Chorus  is  interrupted  by  a  phrase  of  three 
syllables  from  Neoptolemos,  and  likewise  the  first  line  of  the 
antistrophe,  at  the  same  point.1 

The  Eumenides  has  a  simpler  form  of  parodos  than  the 
Philoktetes,  in  that  there  are  no  anapests.  The  leader  of  the 
Furies,  in  three  trimeters,  rouses  the  rest  from  slumber,  and 
they  give  vent  to  their  disappointment  and  indignation  in 
three  short  strophic  pairs,  in  dochmiac  and  related  rhythms 
(140-177).  The  Choephoroi  and  Trachinian  Women  add  an 
epode  to  three  rather  short  strophic  pairs ;  the  Oedipus  Tyr* 
has  three  strophic  pairs  only,  but  these  are  more  elaborate, 
as  was  pointed  out  above. 

The  parodos  of  the  Oedipus  at  Kolonos  is  related,  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  Philoktetes  and  Prometheus,  by  the  anapestic 
systems  mingled  with  the  strophic  pairs,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  by  the  addition  of  avo^oioarpo^a. 
In  the  Seven  we  have  first  30  lines  of  avofiotoa-rpo^a  and  then 
three  strophic  pairs,  the  first  pair  rather  long.  In  the  Oedi- 
pus at  Kolonos  the  formula  is  a  s  a  s  /3  s  ft,  followed  by  48 
lines  of  avofjuoida-rpocfra ;  the  first  and  second  systems  are  in 
dialog,  between  Oedipus  and  the  Chorus  and  between  Oedi- 
pus and  Antigone  respectivly  ;  the  third  is  by  Oedipus  alone  ; 
the  second  strophe  and  antistrophe  are  melic  dialog  between 

1  As  this  is  a  good  example  of  a  subtle  kind  of  assonance  and  correspondence 
often  employed  by  Sophokles,  I  print  the  phrases  here  one  over  the  other : 

Ch.    etfcrro/u,'  6%e,  TTCU.       N.    rl  r65e; 
Ch.    dXX'  £Xe,  rticvov.     N.     X£y  STL. 
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Oedipus,  Chorus,  and  Antigone,  the  divisions  exactly  corre- 
sponding. And  as  if  to  complete  the  demonstration  of  his 
freedom  from  formula,  the  poet  gives  the  final  melic  section 
of  1 8  lines  to  Antigone  insted  of  the  Chorus,  and  lets  the 
Chorus  begin  the  trimeters  of  the  epeisodion.  One  may 
question  whether  Sophokles  had  in  mind  any  definition  of 
parodos,  or  would  have  cared  to  decide  where  parodos  ended 
and  epeisodion  began.  The  emotions  of  the  entering  Chorus, 
the  old  men  of  Kolonos,  and  of  Oedipus  and  Antigone  at  the 
danger  of  being  driven  away,  demanded  musical  expression, 
until  the  Chorus,  after  the  final  plea  of  the  daughter,  become 
sufficiently  calm  to  reason  about  the  case.  No  one  enters  at 
that  point,  to  mark  in  the  usual  way  the  beginning  of  an 
epeisodion ;  the  discussion  merely  calms  down  to  the  trimeter 
level,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  Ion.  Still,  I  suppose  we 
should  agree  to  consider  the  parodos  as  extending  to  the  close 
of  the  lyric  passage,  at  253. 

For  the  parodos  of  the  Persians,  see  above,  p.  75.  That 
of  the  Agamemnon  is  the  more  notable  for  elaborateness 
because  it  follows  the  simplest  possible  prolog.  In  length 
it  stands  alone,  218  lines.  Resuming  the  mode  of  presenta- 
tion adopted  for  the  Persians  and  Oedipus  Tyr.,  the  scheme 
is  as  follows : 

(1)  Anapestic,  ten  systems,  40-103  :  reflections  of  the  old  men 
on  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  its  object,  their  own  age,  the 
meaning  of  these  sacrifices  and  of  the  summons  they  have  received. 

(2)  Lyric  dactyls,  one  triad,  104-159  :  the  omens  at  the  depart- 
ure, their  interpretation,  the  dread  thereby  inspired.     The  com- 
mon refrain  is  one  element  in  binding  the  triad  together. 

(3)  Trochaic,  two  strophic  pairs,  iambic,  three  pairs  :   solemn 
appeal  to  supreme  Zeus,  the  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  forebodings  thence 
arising. 

The  rich  elaboration  of  this  parodos  is  not  solely  nor  pri- 
marily in  the  number  of  strophic  forms,  but  largely  in  the 
wealth  of  rhythmic  and  poetic  composition,  probably  also  of 
melodic  structure,  in  the  first  triad,  and  in  the  several  pairs. 

Similarly  in  the  last  parodos  we  shall  consider,  that  of  the 
Sophoklean  Elektra.  One  might  say  simply  that  it  consists- 
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of  three  strophes  and  antistrophes  with  one  epode.  But  that 
will  be  a  very  inadequate  description.  The  special  peculiarity 
that  puts  it  in  a  class  alone  is  that  each  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  and  the  epode  as  well,  is  divided  between  the  Chorus 
and  Elektra;  the  whole  is  kommatic  in  a  way  of  its  own. 
The  melic  anapests  of  Elektra  have  suggested  to  the  audi- 
ence the  coming  of  the  Chorus ;  the  first  strophe  begins  with 
four  dactylic  kola  and  then  passes  over  into  two  iambic. 
Elektra's  reply  begins  with  similar  dactylic  kola  and  in  like 
manner  ends  with  two  iambic.  Thus,  the  first  strophic  pair 
might  be  said  to  consist  of  two  pairs,  a  @  a  ft,  each  division 
again  including  a  rhythmic  /xeraySoX?}.  And  so  each  of  the 
following  pairs.  The  second  strophe  and  antistrophe  are 
constructed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  first,  in  other  pro- 
portions and  combinations.  In  the  third  strophe  the  Chorus 
returns  to  the  melic  anapests  which  they  heard  from  Elektra 
as  they  entered ;  this  harmonizes  with  their  momentary  and 
partial  acquiescence  in  her  mood ;  their  last  kolon,  however, 
is  trochaic.  Elektra  responds  with  like  anapests,  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  kola  in  triple  time,  and  one  dactylic.  And 
finally  in  the  epode  all  the  rhythmic  elements  of  the  pre- 
ceding strophes  are,  as  it  were,  briefly  resumed  and  brought 
to  a  harmonious  close.  The  apparent  simplicity  includes  a 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  rhythmical  construction  that  aston- 
ish and  charm  at  every  reading.  And  the  special  point  is 
that  no  other  extant  prologos  is  even  approximately  like  it. 

V.    OTHER  LYRIC  FORMS 

The  lack  of  an  accepted  definition  of  the  stasimon  has  been 
twice  referred  to.  The  inadequacy  of  that  given  in  our  text 
of  the  Poetics  is  patent,  if  it  be  taken  strictly.  Probably  none 
existed  in  the  fifth  century  that  would  stand  criticism,  and 
perhaps  even  Aristotle  did  not  care  to  construct  one.  The 
artist  usually  feels  no  strong  desire  to  define  rigidly  the  pro- 
cesses or  the  products  that  are  familiar  to  him ;  he  knows 
them,  and  cares  to  know  them,  only  from  the  other  side,  in 
the  act  of  creation  and  as  results  of  that  act.  His  concept 
of  them  is  definit  enough  for  his  purpose ;  it  is  definit  enough 
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for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  art, 
though  it  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  exceptional  observer  who 
desires  —  usually  after  the  creativ  period  is  past  —  to  study 
the  art  scientifically  as  well  as  to  enjoy  it.  But  the  desire 
for  definition  is  also  legitimate,  tho  it  is  by  no  means  the  first 
or  the  main  thing  in  the  study  of  any  art. 

The  definition  in  the  Poetics,  /-te'Xo?  xopov  TO  avev  avafrai- 
O-TOV  KOI  Tpo%aiov,  seems  to  be  based  on  external  accidents 
rather  than  on  the  inner  nature  of  the  thing  defined  ;  but 
it  will  include  the  extant  stasima,  if  we  restrict  Tpo%aiov  here 
to  trochaic  tetrameter,  and  insist  on  the  term  /-te'Xo?,  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  stasima  any  spoken  anapests  of  the  Chorus 
immediately  before  or  after  the  verses  that  were  sung,  and  if 
finally  we  so  interpret  avaTraia-rov  as  to  admit  a  passage  like 


yap  ZTT   avrov 
Trvpl  Kal  crTepOTrais  6  Aios  yeveras 

in  the  first  stasimon  of  "Oedipus  Tyr.  But  it  would  also  include 
Aisch.  Prom.  687-695,  and  Soph.  Phil.  391-402  and  507-518, 
brief  choric  songs  within  the  epeisodion,  which  no  one  calls 
stasima.  And  then  we  have  various  choral  songs  in  the  nam- 
ing of  which  opinions  differ.  One  may  say  with  reason  that 
it  makes  little  difference  which  name  we  apply  to  one  of 
these  passages  in  dispute,  if  we  recognize  its  nature  and  its 
place  in  the  dramatic  structure.  The  name,  however,  carries 
with  it  more  or  less  implication  as  to  the  nature  and  the  place 
of  the  passage  in  the  dramatic  structure,  and  we  should  prefer 
to  agree,  I  suppose,  if  we  can. 

If  we  ask  why  the  passages  just  cited  in  the  Persians  and 
the  Philoktetes  are  not  called  stasima,  the  answer  is  clear. 
To  take  first  an  unmistakable  external  criterion,  no  one  leaves 
the  scene  just  before  them.  There  is  no  mark  of  division,  as 
between  what  we  have  called  o/u\iat,  but  merely  a  change 
from  speech  to  song.  The  Chorus  are  not  alone  with  the 
audience,  nor  singing  as  if  they  were  alone,  reflecting  emo- 
tionally upon  the  course  of  events,  or  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  course  of  events,  in  the  preceding  epeisodion. 
They  are  making  a  direct  response  to  a  remark,  request,  or 
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a  longer  prja-is,  which  has  just  preceded.  The  same  dialog 
continues;  the  words  of  the  Chorus  are  simply  more  emo- 
tional, and  more  emotionally  uttered.  In  contrast  with  this 
a  stasimon  is  usually,  if  one  is  not  willing  to  say  always,  sung 
by  the  Chorus  to  themselves  and  the  audience ;  the  speaking 
persons  have  just  withdrawn.  It  is  a  musical  meditation  on 
what  has  filled,  or  taken  a  large  place  in,  the  preceding  epei- 
sodion.  It  is  true  that,  for  example,  Elektra  in  the  Sopho- 
klean  play  does  not  withdraw  at  1057;  but  she  remains  apart 
and  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  antistrophe  in  the  third  person ; 
the  second  person  in  the  other  strophe  and  antistrophe  might 
have  been  used  had  she  not  been  present.  Chrysothemis  has 
withdrawn ;  that  conversation  between  her  and  Elektra  is 
ended ;  the  Chorus  are,  in  a  manner,  summing  it  up.  The 
next  scene  begins  with  the  entrance  of  Orestes,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly divided  from  the  preceding.  Something  of  this  char- 
acter, marking  a  distinct  break  in  the  action,  seems  to  belong 
properly  with  the  stasimon,  tho  it  is  difficult  to  put  this  into 
a  brief  definition. 

As  was  said  above,  the  passages  in  the  Persians  and  the 
Oedipus  which  I  was  reluctant  to  call  stasima,  tho  they  are 
often  so  called,  lack  just  this  characteristic  —  the  meditativ 
or  more  emotional  summing  up  of  a  preceding  and  closed 
scene,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  departure  of  one 
or  more  characters.  It  is  the  reading  of  the  plays,  not  an 
ancient  definition  nor  the  etymology,  that  leads  me  to  attach 
to  the  word  a-rda-L/jLov  something  of  the  meaning  of  laraa-Oat, 
as  marking  a  pause  in  the  action  comparable  to  that  between 
the  acts  of  a  modern  play.  A  choric  song  lacking  this  char- 
acteristic, and  constituting  an  integral  part  of  a  continuous 
scene  insted  of  a  musical  curtain-fall  between  two  distinct 
scenes,  if  it  be  called  a  stasimon,  is  not  a  stasimon  of  the 
more  usual  kind.  The  objection  to  calling  such  a  song  a 
stasimon  is  simply  the  feeling  that  the  name  tends  to  obscure 
that  continuity  of  the  action,  to  indicate  a  greater  separation 
than  exists  at  the  point  in  question.  Here  is  room,  of  course, 
for  difference  of  taste,  on  which  discussion  is  well  known  to 
be  fruitless. 
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But  here  another  principle  should  be  noted.  There  was 
no  law  in  Attic  tragedy  that  each  epeisodion  must  be  closed 
by  a  stasimon.  The  only  law  looking  in  that  direction  is 
that  the  spoken  dialog  is  frequently  divided  and  diversified 
by  song ;  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  from  the  Greek  point  of 
view,  choral  songs,  the  original  basis,  must  have  an  adequate 
setting  of  dramatic  action  and  speech,  which  last  may  also 
turn  to  song.  Alternation  of  speech  and  song  is  a  very  flexi- 
ble rule,  admitting  and  encouraging  great  variety  —  which  is 
precisely  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Accordingly,  one  may 
properly  say  that  in  the  Philoktetes  the  kommos  827-864 
takes  the  place  of  a  second  stasimon,  and  another  kommos, 
1081-1217,  takes  the  place  of  a  third  stasimon.  The  former 
kommos  consists  of  a  strophe  by  the  Chorus,  a  mesode  by 
Neoptolemos,  antistrophe  and  epode  by  the  Chorus.  No  one 
departs  just  before  this  kommos ;  but  Philoktetes'  sleep  of 
exhaustion  has  the  same  effect ;  the  scene  is  closed ;  a  stasi- 
mon would  have  been  in  place,  had  not  the  poet  had  some- 
thing better,  in  that  it  is  here  dramatically  more  suitable. 
And,  in  fact,  the  deviation  from  the  stasimon  form  is  but 
slight,  tho  the  difference  in  sentiment  is  greater.  Again,  at 
1080  both  Odysseus  and  Neoptolemos  have  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing Philoktetes  alone  with  the  Chorus.  Here,  too,  is  a  pause 
in  the  action,  where  a  stasimon  would  have  been  in  place. 
Insted  of  that  we  have  two  rather  long  strophes  and  anti- 
strophes,  each  divided  between  Philoktetes  and  the  Chorus 
(as  in  the  parodos  of  the  Elektra\  Philoktetes  taking  always  the 
earlier  two  thirds.  This  is  then  followed  by  48  lines  (in  the 
usual  numbering)  of  more  rapid  lyric  dialog  in  avofjioid(TTpo<f>a. 

Again,  in  the  Ams,  at  814  the  Chorus  withdraws  with 
Tekmessa  and  the  Messenger;  in  some  way  the  scene  is 
changed  and  we  are  outside  the  camp.  Aias  appears;  his 
soliloquy  ends  at  865  and  he  falls  on  his  sword.  But  a  stasi- 
mon is  impossible,  as  no  chorus  is  present.  In  place  of  a 
stasimon,  therefore,  we  have  the  eTriTrdpoSos  of  13  lines  with- 
out responsion.  This  is  followed  at  once  by  a  kommatic 
strophe  and  antistrophe  of  31  lines  each,  separated  by  the 
10  trimeter  lines  of  Tekmessa,  whose  calmness,  now  that 
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the  catastrophe  has  come,  is  contrasted  with  the  despair  of 
the  Salaminian  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Going  farther  back,  to  the  Oresteia,  we  have  another  epi- 
parodos  in  Eum.  244-275.  Ten  trimeters  from  the  leader  — 
a  sort  of  €7ri7rp6\oyos  —  are  followed  by  254-275  in  dochmiac 
and  related  rhythms  without  responsion,  distributed  somehow 
among  the  members  of  the  Chorus.  Again,  in  916-1020  of 
the  same  play,  where  a  stasimon  might  have  been  expected, 
we  have  a  passage  which  cannot  be  called  a  stasimon  if  ana- 
pests  between  the  strophes  make  that  name  inapplicable. 
Nor  does  the  content  of  these  strophes  and  antistrophes 
resemble  that  of  the  usual  stasimon.  In  truth,  the  Chorus 
of  this  play  is  too  vigorous  a  participant  in  the  action  to 
sing  such  a  stasimon  as  is  suitable  in  the  mouth  of  aged 
counsellors  or  sympathizing  women,  or  even  the  soldiers  of 
Aias  or  Neoptolemos.  Their  first  stasimon,  321-396,  is  an 
expression  of  their  indignation  and  a  passionate  statement  of 
their  spirit  and  function.  It  is  peculiar  in  form,  too,  in  that 
the  first  strophe  and  antistrophe  end  with  the  repeated  re- 
frain of  six  kola.  Their  second  stasimon  also,  of  four 
strophic  pairs,  is  of  the  most  personal  and  dramatic  character, 
tho  more  conformable  than  the  first  to  the  ordinary  type. 
Then,  in  place  of  the  third  stasimon,  we  have  a  kommos,  in 
form  not  unlike  the  parodos  of  the  Prometheus  ;  the  formula 
is  as  a's  ft  s  /3's  y  s  7',  where  s  is  an  anapestic  system 
spoken  by  Athena.  It  is  true,  however,  that  these  strophes 
are  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  strict  stasimon  than  the  preceding 
substitutes  ;  the  Furies  have  become  Eumenides,  and  dwell 
upon  their  changed  attitude.  Apparently  they  alone  sing, 
and  Athena  speaks  her  anapests.  If  one  prefers  to  call  this 
a  kommatic  stasimon,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him.  In  the 
same  play,  too,  again  in  conformity  with  the  peculiarly  dra- 
matic character  of  this  chorus,  there  are  two  strophes  and 
antistrophes  that  are  integral  parts  of  the  third  epeisodion, 
namely  778-792,  808-822,  837-847,  870-880.  Trimeter  speech 
is  too  tame  for  expressing  their  mingled  passions  in  response 
to  the  decision  of  Athena  and  her  gentle  urgings  toward 
reconciliation. 
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In  the  Choephoroi  the  character  of  the  Chorus  and  the 
action  combined  produce  a  different  situation.  The  first 
epeisodion  is  5°°  lines  long.  But  it  is  broken  first  by  a 
short  ^opiKov  (152-163)  that  has  no  mark  of  a  stasimon, 
like  those  mentioned  before  in  the  Prometheus,  Philoktetes, 
and  Eumenides ;  the  women  respond  to  Elektra's  direction 
KcoKvrols  €7rav6i£eLV,  iraiava  TOV  davovros  egavScopevas,  to  ac- 
company and  confirm  her  libation.  Again,  an  unusually  long 
kommos,  306-478,  tho  it  can  hardly  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
take  the  place  of  a  stasimon,  breaks  what  might  otherwise 
have  seemed,  in  458  B.C.,  too  long  a  stretch  of  iambic  dialog. 
Its  length  corresponds  to  its  importance  for  the  action,  from 
their  point  of  view,  felt  as  it  was  to  be  an  essential  means 
of  gaining  the  cooperation  of  the  murdered  Agamemnon. 
Orestes,  Elektra,  and  the  Chorus  participate.  Each  of  the 
eleven  strophes  is  short ;  their  complicated  arrangement  is 
indicated  by  the  formula  afia'sy/3'ry'ss8e&s£e'£'r)di 
i  rf  &  K  K  \  A,'  s.  Orestes  sings  a  <y  B'  £"  L,  Elektra  sings 
a  7'  B  £  rf  0,  the  Chorus  sing  /3  /3'  e  e  77  6'  i  \  A,'.  Orestes 
sings  the  first  line  of  K  and  K,  Elektra  the  second  line  of  the 
same,  the  Chorus  the  remaining  three  lines  of  the  same. 
The  Chorus  recite  the  anapests.  The  reader  needs  such  a 
scheme  to  assist  him  to  gather  from  the  printed  page  some 
notion  of  the  complexity,  which  in  the  actual  rendering 
would,  without  effort  on  the  listener's  part,  contribute  much 
to  the  impressivness  of  the  appeal  to  the  powers  below. 

Farther,  among  the  other  notable  features  of  the  Oedipus 
at  Kolonos,  three  epeisodia  are  divided  by  kommoi,  namely 
510-548,  833-843  =  876-886,  and  1447-1499.  All  these, 
like  that  in  the  Choephoroi,  are  sections  of  their  epeisodia, 
not  substitutes  for  a  stasimon.  Meantime  the  fourth  stasi- 
mon, 1556-1578,  is  of  the  simplest  type,  a  single  strophe  and 
antistrophe;  and  the  third  stasimon,  1211-1248,  is  a  single 
triad,  tho  not  a  short  one. 

The  third  stasimon  of  the  Herakles  is  notable,  for  content 
in  that  it  is  a  commentary  on  action  just  taking  place,  and 
for  form  in  that  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  death  cries 
of  Lykos  within.  Similarly  in  Soph.  EL  1384-1397  the  brief 
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stasimon  fills  a  pause  in  the  action  as  seen  by  the  audience, 
and  fills  it  with  verbal  images  of  what  is  going  on  behind  the 
palace  front. 

We  find,  then,  not  only  that  the  stasimon  itself  varies 
greatly  in  length  and  complexity  of  structure,  but  also  that 
in  place  of  a  stasimon  appears  not  infrequently  a  kommos, 
longer  or  shorter,  and  that  other  kommoi,  infmitly  varied  in 
form,  are  made  integral  parts  of  epeisodia,  and  that  choric 
songs,  now  a  single  strophe,  now  a  responsiv  .pair,  now  a 
longer  suite,  may  also  be  incorporated  in  epeisodia,  while  the 
/ze'Xo?  a?™  (TKrjvfy  introduces  yet  another  lyric  element  that 
is  even  more  flexible  and  plastic  under  the  poet's  hand  than 
trimeter  dialog. 

VI.    EPEISODION  AND  EXODOS 

The  outlines  of  two  whole  plays  and  the  discussion  in  the 
previous  sections  leave  little  more  to  say  about  variety  in  the 
epeisodion.  It  will  be  enough  to  call  attention  to  some  feat- 
ures that  have  not  been  dwelt  upon. 

First,  the  length  varies  greatly.  The  third  epeisodion  of 
the  Seven  contains  but  29  lines,  792-820,  one  scene  between 
the  Chorus  and  the  Messenger.  The  second  of  the  Aischy- 
lean  Suppliants  is  shorter  still,  25  lines ;  but  we  might  expect 
this  in  so  early  a  play,  in  which  the  Chorus  is  still  the  chief 
actor.  In  the  Prometheus  the  second  epeisodion,  436-525,  is 
equally  simple  in  structure,  a  single  scene,  in  which  Prome- 
theus narrates  to  the  Chorus  his  benefactions  to  man,  but 
this  contains  92  lines.  The  third  epeisodion  of  the  same 
play,  561-886,  contains  326  lines,  a  single  scene,  but  met- 
rically varied,  thus : 

(1)  Anapests,  561-565,  one  system,  by  lo  as  she  enters. 

(2)  Iambic  and  dochmiac,  566-573,  by  lo. 

(3)  Dochmiac,  etc.,  574-608,  str.  and  ant.  of  lo,  separated  by 

five  trimeters  of  Prometheus. 

(4)  Trimeters,  609-686,  lo  and  Prometheus. 

(5)  Mixt  strophe,  687-695,  Chorus. 

(6)  Trimeters,  696-876,  lo,  Prometheus,  Chorus. 

(7)  Anapests,  877-886,  of  lo  departing. 
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In  contrast  with  these  simpler  forms  we  have  seen  the  sec- 
ond and  third  epeisodia  of  the  Oedipus  Tyr.,  of  four  and  five 
scenes  respectivly,  three  of  the  nine  variously  subdivided. 
Also  in  the  Choephoroi  the  first  epeisodion  is  of  501  lines,  in 
two  scenes,  separated  by  the  entrance  of  Orestes  at  212,  and 
subdivided  as  follows  : 

A    84-211,  Elektra  and  Chorus. 

(1)  Trimeters,  84-151. 

(2)  XO/DIKOI/,  152-163,  accompanying  the  libation. 

(3)  Trimeters,  164-211. 

B    212-584,  Orestes,  Elektra,  Chorus. 

(1)  Trimeters,  212-305. 

(2)  Kommos,  306-478.     (See  above,  p.  93.) 

(3)  Trimeters,  479-584. 

The  third  epeisodion  of  the  same  play,  838-934,  less  than 
100  lines,  contains  four  scenes.  The  epeisodia  of  a  single 
play  may  exhibit  strong  contrasts  in  this  regard.  The  dram- 
atist made  the  epeisodia  long  or  short,  in  one  scene  or  five, 
according  to  his  sense  of  fitness;  and  his  sense  of  fitness 
led  him  to  shun  monotony,  as  in  itself  undesirable. 

Most  that  has  been  said  of  epeisodia  applies  equally  to  the 
exodos.  But  some  additional  things  may  also  be  said.  It  is 
naturally  in  the  last  part  of  a  tragedy  that  the  action  comes 
to  a  head.  Threatened  ruin  and  death  fall,  the  movement 
is  more  rapid,  emotions  are  at  their  hight,  especially  every 
form  of  sorrow.  All  this  makes  for  frequent  entrances  and 
exits,  for  frequent  changes  of  rhythm,  for  kommoi  and  /teXr; 
CLTTO  o-Krjvfjs.  As  the  last  /jiopiov  also  we  may  usually  expect 
an  egdSiov  —  a  few  lines  at  least  from  the  Chorus,  or  from 
some  less  deeply  interested  character,  on  a  lower  emotional 
level,  and  suitable  to  accompany  the  departure  of  all  who  are 
still  present  in  the  last  scene. 

As  contrasting  strongly  in  complexity  and  simplicity  we 
may  take  exodoi  by  the  same  author  and  of  the  same  date, 
those  of  the  Orestean  trilogy.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
Choephoroi  the  first  epeisodion  is  long  and  complex;  the 
second  has  four  scenes,  the  third  five ;  the  exodos,  however, 
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is  but  90  lines  long  and  has  but  two  scenes,  the  second  being 
merely  the  anapestic  egdSiov.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aga- 
memnon, which  has  the  simplest  possible  prologos,  has  an 
exodos  of  639  lines,  as  our  numbers  run,  divided  into  five 
scenes.  It  includes  the  entire  speaking  role  of  Kasandra,  the 
murder,  the  avowal  and  defence  of  it  by  Klytaimestra,  the 
kommos  between  her  and  the  Chorus,  the  entire  part  of 
Aigisthos.  So  large  a  segment  of  the  plot  might  naturally 
have  been  divided  by  a  fourth  stasimon ;  only  it  seemed  to 
Aischylos  preferable  not  to  let  the  action  stand  still  at  any 
point  long  enough  for  a  stasimon.  The  death-song  of  Kasan- 
dra, and  later  the  kommos  with  Klytaimestra,  both  so  effectiv 
in  the  dramatic  portrayal  of  character,  kept  what  was  felt  to 
be  the  proper  balance  between  song  and  speech,  and  are  more 
rapid  than  a  stasimon  would  have  been.  The  Eumenides  has 
an  exodos  even  simpler  than  that  of  the  second  member  of 
the  trilogy.  Whatever  one  may  prefer  to  call  the  passage 
916-1020,  all  must  agree  that  the  exodos  begins  at  1021. 
After  ii  trimeters  of  Athena,  the  Propompoi  chant  the 
ej-dSiov,  14  lines  in  two  dactylic  strophes  and  antistrophes, 
the  second  pair  with  an  anapestic  refrain. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  Aischylean  Suppliants,  because  its 
archaic  character  sets  it  in  many  ways  apart  from  all  the 
other  tragedies  we  have.  But  the  exodos  (825-1073)  hardly 
seems  archaic.  It  contains  four  scenes,  defined  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Herald  to  drag  off  the  Danaids  (825),  the  arrival  of 
the  King  to  rescue  them  (911),  the  departure  of  the  Herald 
under  guard  (953),  the  arrival  of  Danaos  (980).  The  first 
scene  is  mainly  an  excited  kommos,  with  a  few  intersperst 
trimeters,  but  a  second  /Jidpiov  consists  of  eight  trimeters. 
The  second  scene  is  mainly  trimeters,  but  the  last  fourteen 
lines  constitute  two  anapestic  systems;  there  are  indications 
that  in  this  play  all  such  anapests  were  sung.  The  fourth 
scene  is  in  trimeters,  until,  at  1018,  the  e^oSiov  begins,  three 
strophic  pairs  ionic  and  a  final  pair  trochaic. 

So  careful  a  scholar  as  Jebb  makes  a  little  miscalculation 
in  connection  with  the  exodos  of  the  Trachinian  Women ; 
removal  of  this  error,  coupled  with  due  consideration  of  the 
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form  of  the  exodos,  may  affect  materially  our  judgment  as  to 
the  dramatic  unity  of  the  play.  Few  modern  readers  care 
much  for  this  last  scene  —  for  the  entire  exodos  is  but  one 
scene.  Deianeira  is  so  finely  presented,  and  the  Dorian  hero 
is  so  unjust  and  unfeeling,  our  whole  sympathy  is  with  the 
faithful  wife,  who  has  bitterly  atoned  for  her  fatal  mistake. 
But  if  we  cannot  take  the  attitude  which  most  Greeks  prob- 
ably found  natural,  we  must  not  exaggerate  our  difference. 
Herakles  in  person  does  not  occupy  the  "  last  third  of  the 
play,"  as  Jebb  inadvertently  assumes.  The  whole  action 
turns  on  Deianeira's  anxiety  about  the  absent  Herakles,  her 
longing  for  his  return  ;  the  central  question  is,  When  and 
how  will  he  come  ?  But  his  actual  return,  at  the  point  of 
death,  does  not  occur  till  line  971.  The  whole  exodos  con- 
tains but  308  lines,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  1278  lines  of 
the  play.  In  this  scene  the  Chorus  has  no  song ;  their  leader 
speaks  only  four  trimeters,  the  first  couplet  an  expression  of 
horror  at  the  hero's  suffering,  the  second  couplet  an  expression 
of  sorrow  that  Hellas  must  lose  such  a  man.  Hyllos  and  the 
Old  Man  enter  with  him,  and  tend  him  with  constant  affection 
to  the  end.  That  the  scene  is  one  means  complete  unity  of 
tone  about  Herakles,  and  that  tone  one  of  affectionate  loyalty 
and  admiration,  such  indeed  as  Deianeira  had  constantly 
maintained.  These  factors  would  work  far  more  profoundly 
on  the  spectator  than  on  the  modern  reader.  Such  considera- 
tions force  me  to  believe  that,  if  we  were  in  the  audience,  we 
should  think  of  the  Sophoklean  Herakles  more  as  we  do  of 
his  Aias.  Altho  Herakles  can  neither  pardon  nor  understand 
the  wife  whose  error  had  brought  him  to  this  torture,  we  in 
the  audience  should  be  readier  to  pardon  and  understand  him, 
and  to  comprehend  Deianeira's  love  and  loyalty.  The  last 
quarter,  or  less,  of  the  tragedy  would  be  seen  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  first  three  quarters.  And  as  was  said  before,  the 
structure  of  the  exodos  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  this  effect, 
was  an  essential  factor  in  the  poet's  solution  of  a  difficult 
dramatic  problem. 

The  principle  is  general.     Before  Aischylos  wrote  the  Per- 
sians he  and  his  rivals  had  ready  to  their  hand  a  dramatic 
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form  so  well  developed,  so  varied,  rich,  and  flexible,  that 
almost  any  tragic  subject  that  was  suitable  for  dramatic 
representation  could  therein  receive  a  worthy  rendering.  A 
wide  range  of  plots  was  possible  —  any  dramatic  plot  which 
admitted  of  a  chorus  and  an  outdoor  setting.  It  is  this  flexi- 
bility which  the  present  paper  has  aimed  to  bring  out  more 
plainly.  Of  course  the  admission  of  a  third  speaker  in  the 
same  scene  enlarged  materially  the  resources  of  the  drama- 
turge ;  more  than  three  besides  the  chorus  were  scarcely 
necessary,  and  are  even  now  less  often  used  than  one  might 
suppose.  The  examples  here  cited  seem  to  show  no  clear 
advance  in  flexibility,  in  the  features  under  consideration,  after 
the  Oresteia.  That  taste  changed  in  some  details  does  not 
affect  the  truth  of  that  statement.  Fewer  examples  have  been 
cited  from  Euripides,  because  they  were  not  needed,  and  my 
point  was  emphasized  by  taking  them  from  the  older  men. 
Indeed,  whatever  innovations  Euripides  made  in  myths  or  in 
music  or  in  rhythm,  his  development  of  the  "  Euripidean  " 
prolog  and  his  fondness  for  the  #eo?  CLTTO  fjirj^avij^  in  the 
exodos  tended  strongly  toward  simplification  at  both  ends. 
Without  having  collected  statistics  on  the  subject,  my  im- 
pression is  strong  that  in  other  ways  too  Euripides'  structure 
is  less  varied  than  that  of  the  two  older  masters.  The  ten- 
dency so  plainly  exhibited  in  prologos  and  exodos  can  be  felt 
in  the  epeisodia.  He  cared  more  for  the  effectiv  situation 
in  itself  than  for  elaborating  either  the  approach  or  the 
dramatic  solution.  This  is  not  said  to  disparage  him.  With 
that  tendency  I  have  no  sympathy ;  his  excellences  are  great 
enough  to  allow  a  dispassionate  recognition  of  the  sides  on 
which  he  was  less  great.  Nor  is  it  any  disparagement  of  the 
other  members  of  the  great  three  to  agree  with  Freytag  in 
regarding  Sophokles  as  supreme  in  skilful  dramatic  construc- 
tion, one  element  of  which  we  have  here  been  studying. 
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VIII.  —  The  Necessity  of  Ritual  Purification  after  Justifiable 

Homicide 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  HEWITT 

WESLEYAN   UNIVERSITY 

"WER  den  Buhlen  bei  der  Gattin,  Tochter,  Mutter,  oder 
Schwester  bei  der  That  ertappte  und  ihn  tb'tete,  wer  einen 
Geachteten  oder  einen  Tyrannen  erschlug,  brauchte  nicht 
gereinigt  zu  werden."  These  are  the  words  of  Paul  Stengel,1 
a  foremost  authority  on  ancient  Greek  ritual.  But  other  au- 
thorities do  not  agree  with  him.  For  example,  Schoemanri,2 
speaking  of  justifiable  homicide,  says,  "Wer  solche  todtete 
war  straflos  und  bedurfte  nur  einer  religiosen  Reinigung"; 
and  Rohde 3  declares  "Die  Reinigung  dessen  der  Blut  ver- 
gossen  hat  .  .  .  war  auch  dem  unerlasslich,  der  im  recht- 
massigen  Streit  oder  ohne  Absicht  und  Vorwissen  einen 
Menschen  erschlagen  hatte."  And  Wachter,  in  his  recent 
valuable  collection  of  material  relating  to  the  purificatory 
rites  of  the  Greeks,  has  said,4  "Jede  Totung,  welcher  Art  sie 
auch  ist,  sogar  die  gesetzlich  erlaubte,  macht  eine  Reinigung 
notig."5 

These  writers  in  general  refer  back  to  Philippi's  masterly 
work,  Der  Areopag  und  die  Epheten  (1874).  In  his  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  purification  for  homicide  we  read,6 
"  Wer  seinen  Gegner  mit  Recht  erschlagen  hatte,  musste  und 
konnte  sich  nicht  mit  mm  und  seinen  Verwandten  versoh- 
nen,  aber  der  Reinigung  hatte  er  sich  dennoch  zu  unter- 
ziehen." 

The  point  is  one  of  considerable  interest  in  itself,  but 
gains  added  importance  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
advent  of  moral  ideas  into  the  Greek  system  of  purificatory 

1  Griechische  Kultusalter turner* ,  141. 

2  Griechische  Altertumer*,  II,  365.  8  Psyche*,  n,  73  f. 
*  Reinheitsvorschriften  im  griechischen  Kulte,  65. 

5  See  also  Hermann-Thumser,  Staatsalterthumer,  I,  363  and  note  5. 

6  P.  127;   cf.  also  6 1  and  62.     Philippi,  in  a  note  (no.  94),  quotes  Hermann, 
Schoemann,  and  Maetzner  as  holding  the  opposite  view  from  his  own. 
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rites.  No  longer  was  it  merely  the  fact  of  bloodshed  that 
was  considered.  The  point  had  been  reached  where  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  homicide  intentional  and  uninten- 
tional, justifiable  and  unjustifiable.  Important  steps  these 
had  been  and  very  significant  of  the  tendency  to  moralize 
the  unmoral,  —  a  tendency  that  had  already  manifested  itself 
in  numerous  ways  in  the  realm  of  purification.  Moral  ele- 
ments had  found  their  way  into  the  cleansing  rites  required 
as  a  preliminary  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  and  had 
modified  the  extent  and  even  the  character  of  the  pollution 
entailed  by  sexual  intercourse.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  field  at  least  in  which  the  Greek  was  reluctant  to 
make  any  concession.  He  hesitated  to  moralize  the  dread  of 
contact  with  death.  He  continued  to  require  ritual  purifica- 
tion of  those  who  had  touched  the  corpse  or  had  attended  the 
obsequies,  contenting  himself  with  mitigating  certain  obvious 
practical  inconveniences  of  the  system. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  so  surprising  to  find  that, 
while  the  Athenians  recognized  that  the  moral  guilt  of  acci- 
dental homicide  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  murder 
with  malice  prepense,  they  could  bring  themselves  to  dis- 
pense with  ritual  purification  in  the  former  case  scarcely 
more  than  in  the  latter.  And  the  quotations  I  have  given 
above  will  have  shown  that,  in  the  opinion  of  most  scholars 
of  our  day,  purification  was  required  in  cases  where  no  degree 
of  moral  guilt  —  not  even  criminal  negligence  —  could  be 
imputed  to  the  slayer,  where,  in  fact,  the  law  had  expressly 
authorized  homicide. 

In  a  moot  point  like  this  it  seems  proper  to  restate  the 
evidence.  Stengel  quotes  little  authority  for  his  view  and 
does  not  notice  the  opposite  position.  If  we  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  the  other  scholars  I  have  quoted  base 
their  opinion,  it  will  appear,  I  believe,  that  their  statements 
should  assume  a  less  unqualified  and  dogmatic  form,  if, 
indeed,  they  shall  not  seem  to  be  in  error. 

Wachter1  rests  his  case  on  the  following  passages:  De- 
mosthenes, xxm,  72  f.,  which,  since  it  deals  only  with  unin- 

1  Op.  cit,  65. 
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tentional  homicide,  is  not  pertinent  to  the  present  question ; 
Antiphon,  vi,  4,  which  entails  purification  on  the  man  who 
kills  his  own  slave,  or  a  member  of  his  household  who  has 
none  to  avenge  him.  There  is  no  indication  that  justifiable 
homicide  is  meant.1  Wachter  quotes  also  Porphyrius,  de  Abst. 
I,  9,  ol/jiaL  S*  eycaye  Kal  rou?  (rvyKexcoprjfjLevovs  VTTO  rov  VOJJLQV 
?  a<£o<na><7et?  \afji/3dveiv  ra?  eldicr^eva^  Sia  ra)V  KaOap- 
.  o6ev  ov  POPOV  ^rj/jiias  eragav  ol  Trpwroi,  avviSdvTes, 
aXXa  Kal  erepov  (f>d/3ov  a\oyov  eTrrfprrjo-av,  ov  KaOapovs  eVf- 
elvau  TOU?  OTTCOCTOVV  avOporrrov  ave\dvras,  fj,r)  %pr)- 
Oappols.  This  passage  Hermann  was  probably 
wrong  in  referring  to  <£oW?  a/couo-to?.2  It  is  too  late  to  serve 
as  evidence  for  the  classical  period,  but  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  recur  to  it  later.3 

In  a  note4  Wachter  quotes  a  law  of  Draco,  preserved  in 
Demosthenes.5  It  states  certain  cases  in  which  homicide 
was  lawful,  KCLV  ovrco  ru;  Bpdcrrj,  KaOapov  Suwpicrev  elvai.  This 
is  at  first  blush  quite  unequivocal,  but  Wachter  maintains 
that  it  is  no  exception  to  the  principle  he  has  laid  down,6 
because  tcaQapos  means  "  rein  von  Strafe,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  He  appeals  for  support  to  that  passage  of  Plato's 
Leges?  where  for  his  ideal  code  the  legislator  provides  that 
he  who  kills  thief,  burglar,  adulterer,  etc.,  is  to  be  /caQapds, 
that  is,  says  Wachter,  "  soil  f  rei  von  Schuld,  straflos  sein ; 
eine  Reinigung  aber  hat  auch  er  vorzunehmen."  And  Jowett 
seems  to  be  of  much  the  same  opinion.  In  his  translation  of 
the  long  passage  of  the  Leges  in  which  these  words  occur,  he 
renders  /caOapds  usually  in  the  legal  sense,  "  free  from  guilt," 
"guiltless,"  once  only8  in  its  ceremonial  sense,  "pure." 

It  may  be  said  with  some  show  of  reason  that  nothing  in 
the  ideal  legislation  of  an  advanced  thinker  like  Plato  can 
prove  anything  whatever  for  actual  legal  or  ritual  practice. 
But  in  the  Leges  Plato  is  not  elaborating  a  purely  ideal  sys- 
tem of  laws,  with  no  concern  as  to  whether  it  could  ever  be 

1  Cf.  Plato,  Leges,  865  D  and  868  A.     Both  would  come  within  the  statement 
of  Antiphon  and  neither  is  06i/oj  St'/ccuos. 

2  Hermann-Thumser,  Staatsalt.  I,  363.  P.  100.          4  Op.  cit.,  65,  note  2. 
5  xx,  158,                     Op.  cit.,  65.                  7  874  B.  8  868  C. 
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put  in  practice,  but  is  attempting  to  formulate  a  practical 
code  that  should  be  actually  workable  if  adopted  by  some 
colony.  Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
uninfluenced  by  the  laws  actually  in  force  at  Athens.  And 
when  he  followed  an  Athenian  law  he  would  be  likely  to 
incorporate  the  substance  of  it  in  his  code.  A  comparison 
of  Plato  with  the  laws  quoted  in  the  orators J  shows  that  he 
not  infrequently  did  this.  And  when  he  has  adopted  the 
language  of  an  Attic  law,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
adopted  the  accepted  and  usual  significance  of  that  language. 
If,  then,  we  can  discover  his  meaning,  we  can  argue  back 
from  even  an  ideal  code  to  the  meaning  of  the  actual  law  on 
which  his  own  is  modelled.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
those  who  take  /caOapos  in  an  unusual  and  practically  unpar- 
alleled sense.  It  is  my  part  only  to  point  out  how  great  that 
burden  is  and  how  little  necessity  there  is  of  assuming  an 
unusual  meaning  for  this  ritualistic  word.  And  if  we  can 
show  that  in  this  passage  of  the  Leges  Plato  employs  the 
word  only  in  its  religious  and  ritual  sense,  we  have  at  least 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Wachter  to  use  Plato  to  support 
the  meaning  he  requires  for  KaOapos  in  the  Draconian  legis- 
lation. 

An  examination  of  Plato,  Leges,  864  €-874  D,  reveals  the 
following  facts : 

I.  In  most  cases  there  is  specific  provision  for  purification, 
e.g.  865   B,  C,  D,  etc.     It  looks  as  if  Plato  explicitly  pre- 
scribes  purification  when    he    conceives   it   to  be   required. 
Otherwise  he  must  have  omitted  it  unintentionally,  or  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  or  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
understood  without  specific  mention.     But 

II.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cases  where  he  does  omit  it 
belong  to  quite  a  different  category,  —  one  wherein  the  guilt 
involved  is  at  most  very  slight,  much  less  than  that  of  acci- 
dental homicide  was  felt  to  be.     Such  cases  are : 

a.    Homicide  in  self-defence  or  in  defence  of  kinsmen  or  prop- 
erty, 869  C,  874  C. 

1  Cf.  865  D  and  Dem.  xxm,  72  f. ;  865  A  and  Dem.  xxni,  53-55;   868  A  and 
Ant.  VI,  4;   869  C-D  and  Dem.  xxm,  60. 
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b.  Homicide  of  a  slave  who  has  slain  his  master  in  anger.  Such 
a  one  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  man  may  deal  with  as  they  please, 
—  provided  they  kill  him,  —  and  still  be  pure,  868  B.  It  is  strongly 
intimated  that  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  require  purifica- 
tion if  they  let  him  live. 

f.  The  physician  whose  patient  dies  under  his  hands  while  he  is 
trying  to  effect  a  cure  is  pure,  865  B.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
come  under  justifiable  homicide,  strictly  speaking.1  It  is  rather 
considered  a  special  case  of  accidental  homicide,  vir'  avrw  d/coV- 
T(DV  TeAeura,  and  put  in  a  special  class,  —  a  professional  class,  we 
might  call  it.  From  the  legal  standpoint,  too,  the  physician  was 
protected  against  any  trouble  that  might  arise  from  the  death  of  a 
patient.2  The  physician  who  should  be  obliged  to  undergo  ritual 
purification  whenever  one  of  his  patients  died  would  be  seriously 
hampered  in  his  practice ;  he  could  seldom  be  pure,  if  the  period 
of  uncleanness  were  of  any  usual  length.3  The  obvious  inconven- 
ience of  the  strict  ritual  requirement  for  accidental  homicide  may 
well  have  occasioned  this  eminently  sensible  and  almost  inevitable 
concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the  medical  profession. 

III.  It  is  specifically  stated  that  if  brother  kill  brother  in 
self-defence,  or  citizen  citizen,  or  stranger  stranger,  or  slave 
slave,  or  stranger  citizen,  the  homicide  is  pure.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  contrast  a  portion  of  this  passage  (869  C)  with  868  E. 
The  latter  provides  that  if  brother  kill  brother  in  anger,  he 
must  undergo  purification  and  exile ;  the  latter  declares  that 
the  brother  who  kills  his  brother  in  insurrection,  or  battle,  in 
self-defence,  if  the  slain  man  struck  the  first  blow,  /caOaTrep 
7ro\€/jiiov  cnroKTeivas  earco  icaOapds.  The  phrase  KaOdjrep 
7ro\€fjLLov  a7ro/cT€ivas  has  a  significance  which  has  usually 
been  overlooked,  but  which  it  is  important  to  note.  Wachter 

1  Meier-Schoemann-Lipsius,  Der  attische  Process,  I,  378  n. 

2  Antiphon,  iv,  7,  5. 

3  Three  days  was  the  period  of  exclusion  for  a  priestess  who  had  merely  entered 
the  house  in  which  a  man  had  died,  Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft,  X,  406,  and 
for  any  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  Leges  Sacrae,  II,  303,  No.  117;    cf.  Servius 
on  Aeneid,  I,  329.     If  the  death  were  that  of  a  kinsman,  the  impurity  lasted  for 
from  twenty  to  forty  days,  Leges  Sacrae,  ib.  and  II,  364,  No.  148.     For  one  alleged 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  death,  the  period  of  exclusion  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
at  least  as  long  as  this. 
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himself  has  observed 1  that  there  is  little  trace  in  Greece,  and 
absolutely  none  at  Athens,  of  the  notion  that  to  kill  a  man  in 
open  fight  in  war  brought  pollution  with  it.  Jew2  and  Ro- 
man3 held  that  purification  was  necessary  after  battle,  but 
the  only  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  post-Homeric  Greek 
felt  the  need  of  icdOapcns  after  battle  is  found  in  the  annual 
purification  of  the  Macedonian  army4  and  the  post-bellum 
lustration  of  the  whole  Boeotian  people.5  The  argument 
from  silence  seems  in  this  instance  all  the  more  weighty, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  Athens  had  a  custom 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Jews,  it  could  escape  being 
mentioned  somewhere  in  the  extant  literature.  But  there  is 
other  and  more  positive  evidence  that  it  did  not  involve  pol- 
lution to  slay  a  public  enemy.  A  law  quoted  by  Andocides  6 
states  that  certain  classes  of  political  criminals  not  only  might 
but  must  be  slain  by  any  one  who  could  lay  hands  on  them, 
and  that  all  must  consider  the  slayer  oatov  real  Trpo?  6e&v  ical 
7T/?o?  Saifjiovcov,  &>5  TroXe/uoy  Kreivdvra  TWV  'AOrjvaicov.  A  man 
who  is  oo-to?  in  the  sight  of  the  gods  needs  no  purification. 
The  impression  we  here  receive  that  the  slayer  of  a  public 
enemy  was  not  even  ceremonially  impure  is  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  Plato.7  And  we  can  follow  our  clue  a  little  farther 
if  we  observe  what  sort  of  crimes  rendered  a  man  a  public 
enemy  and  classed  him  with  the  foe  in  battle.  In  Andocides 
we  learn  that  such  was  the  man  who  tries  to  overthrow 

1  Op.  cit.,  73  f.  2  Numbers,  31,  19  f. 

3  Vergil,  Aen.  n,  717  ff.     Festus  (epit.),  117  Miiller;    cf.  Homer,  Iliad,  VI, 
266  ff.     For  the  Teuton  there  is  no  indication  that  this  was  the  case.     See  Far- 
nell,  Evolution  of  Religion,  109. 

4  Livy,  XL,  6. 

5  Nilsson,  Griechische  Feste,  405.     My  colleague,  Professor  W.  A.  Heidel,  sug- 
gests that  even  this  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  the  foes'  blood  had 
been  shed,  as  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  in  case  atrocities 
involving  impurity  had  been  committed  in  the  relaxation  of  the  moral  feelings 
that  inevitably  accompanies  war.     For  example,  entirely  aside  from  cold-blooded 
slaughter  of  non-combatants  and  homicides  of  others  not  strictly  to  be  called 
TroX^/iioi,  a  man  might  have  slain  one  of  his  own  side  with  malice  prepense  under 
cover  of  battle,  or  done  other  defiling  deeds  under  the  impulse  of  excitement  or 
anger  (Paus.  n,  20,  2;   cf.  Thuc.  vn,  29).     Such  deeds  would  pollute  not  only  the 
perpetrator,  but  the  whole  people. 

6  De  Mysteriis,  96  ff. ;  cf.  Euripides,  Ion,  1334.  7  See  p.  103. 
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popular  government,1  holds  any  office  under  a  regime  that 
has  subverted  popular  government,2  rules  as  a  tyrant,  or 
assists  a  tyrant  to  gain  power.3  Now  these  are  the  crimes 
mentioned  in  Lycurgus,  125,  who  says  that  the  slayer  of  the 
man  who  commits  them  is  icaOapds.  An  interesting  sidelight 
comes  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon,4  which  I  think  has  not 
previously  been  quoted  in  this  connection  :  Oimw  Se  Trdppco 
7rpoe\r)\v0ao~i  <pv\a/c^  &o~Te  TreTroirjvrai  TroXXot  VO/JLOV  ro> 
/jLiai(f)dv(a  /jLij$e  TOV  crvvovra  /caOapevetv  -  In  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution tyrants  live  in  the  utmost  danger.  .  .  .  'Avrl  jap  TOV 
Tiuwpelv  aurofc  (i.e.  tyrants),  al  Tro'Xet?  [jLeyd\a)s  TIUWO~I  TOV 
TOV  Tvpavvov  KOI  avTi  76  TOV  eipyeiv  e/c  TWV  lepwv, 
TOU?  TWV  ISi&Tcov  foveas,  avT\  TOVTOV  KOI  elicovas  ev  rot? 
iepols  lo~Tao~iv  al  Tro'Xei?  TO>V  TOIOVTO  7roir)o~dvTO)v.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  whole  passage  is  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
that  Xenophon  does  not  affirm  in  so  many  words  the  admis- 
sion of  tyrannicides  into  the  temples.  But  he  certainly  im- 
plies it.  And  if  they  were  admitted  without  further  ceremony, 
they  must  have  been  considered  icaOapoi  in  the  ceremonial 
sense.5  It  is  with  such  men  as  tyrants  and  traitors  that 
Demosthenes6  classes  his  political  opponents  when  he  says  that 
the  Athenians  of  a  previous  generation  would  have  considered 
those  who  stoned  such  men  with  their  own  hands  to  be  pure.7 

So  when  Plato  uses  /caOapds  of  homicide  in  self-defence 
and  classes  it  with  homicide  of  a  public  enemy,  he  uses  the 
word  in  its  proper,  ritual  sense. 

The  notion  that  justifiable  homicide  entailed  purification 
seems  to  rest  largely  on  the  authority  of  Philippi,  who  alone, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  advanced  any  arguments  for  his  view,  and 
whom  almost  all  his  successors  cite.  His  arguments,  given 
on  pp.  62  f.,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

I.  /caOapbs  OTTO),  said  of  the  slayer,  is  equivalent  to  VTJTTOL- 
vel  TeOvaTO),  said  of  the  slain. 

1  §  96  ;   cf.  Dem.  xx,  159.      2  §  97.      8  Cf.  Livy,  xxxi,  44,  8.      *  Hiero,  4,  4-5. 

5  Cf.  Lucian,  Tyrannicida,  19.     This  work  of  Lucian's  shows  no  trace  of  any 
feeling  that  the  tyrannicide  needs  purification.     Pie  claims  a  reward  (li)  and 
says  that  after  the  tyrant's  death  Ka6apa  -n-dvra  Kal  dprjviKd  (iffnv').     But  the  ritual 
meaning  of  Ka0apd  must  not  be  pressed  here. 

6  XIX,  66.  7  Cf.  Theognis,  1182. 
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2.  The  necessity  of  purification  for  all  bloodshed  appears 
from  what  the  orators,  especially  Antiphon,  say  or  imply  in 
speeches  dealing  with  murder  cases. 

3.  Apollo   Delphinios,   at   whose   court  (the    Delphinion) 
cases  of  justifiable  homicide  were  tried,  was  himself  purified 
from  the  blood  of  the  Python. 

4.  In  the  very  cases  in  which  Plato  declares  that  the  homi- 
cide shall  be  free  from  punishment,  he  adds  to  the  KaQapos 
e<7Ta>  the  words  /caOapflels  Kara  TOP  e/c  AeX</>a>z>  KOfjiLcrOevTa  irepl 

TOVTCOV  VOfJiOV. 

Taking  up  these  arguments  seriatim,  let  us  see  if  they  are 
weighty  enough  to  overthrow  the  evidence  we  have  already 
examined. 

I.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that  icadapos  ecrra)  is  parallel  to 
vrjTroivel  redvdrct).  There  can  be  no  question  that  both  refer 
to  <£oVo?  S//ecuo9.  But  one  is  a  ritual  provision,  the  other  a 
legal  statement.  It  is  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  two  ex- 
pressions have  precisely  the  same  content  of  meaning.  Plato  * 
disposes  of  five  out  of  six  cases  of  justifiable  homicide  with 
the  words  tcaOapbs  earco.  In  the  sixth  case  vrjTroivel  reOvdra 
is  used  of  the  slain.  Why  in  that  one  case  the  formula  was 
varied,  I  cannot  say.  Its  occurrence  in  the  passage  is  so 
clumsy  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  desire  for  variety 
motivated  its  use.  But  supposing  that  and  nothing  more 
were  the  reason,  it  would  not  follow  that  in  the  other  cases 
/caOapbs  ea-ra)  must  be  reduced  to  mean  merely  that  no  legal 
penalty  was  to  be  inflicted.  It  would  mean  simply  and  solely 
that  in  one  of  six  more  or  less  parallel  categories,  Plato  chose 
to  present  the  matter  in  its  legal  rather  than  its  ritual  aspect.2 
In  fact,  it  would  be  fairer  to  overlay  vrjTroLvel  reOvdrco  with 
the  meaning  of  icaOapos  earo)  and  assume  that  in  the  case 
where  the  former  is  used  no  ritual  purification  was  required, 
rather  than  to  import  vijTroivel  reOvdra)  into  the  more  ritual 
expression  and  maintain  that  the  latter  connotes  merely  im- 
munity from  legal  penalty.  Similarly,  in  Demosthenes3  dri- 
/-to? 4  reOvdra)  and  icadapov  TOV  .  .  .  airoKTeivavra  are  used  of 

1  Leges,  874  B  f.  2  C£  And<  97,  3  IX>  44. 

4  For  the  peculiar  meaning  of  ATI/MS  see  Sandys's  note  and  Harpocration,  s.v. 
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the  same  act.1  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  two  expres- 
sions are  equivalent;  the  former  means  that  the  slayer  need 
fear  no  legal  punishment,  the  latter  that  he  need  undergo  no 
ritual  purification.  A  further  argument  against  eliminating 
ritual  significance  from  icaOapos  earco  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  this  particular  instance  the  slaying  is  further  spoken  of  as 
evaye's,2  a  word  of  distinctly  religious  significance.  It  is  hard 
to  see  why  one  should  need  to  be  purified  for  an  act  that  is 
eitayes.  And,  once  more,  the  man  about  whose  death  these 
words  were  uttered  had  been  branded  a  little  before3  as  TroXe- 
/uo?  TOV  Brj/Jiov,  and  consequently  was  of  those  whom  one  might 
slay  and  yet  be  oo-to?.4 

2.  Philippi  does  not  state  what  are  the  passages  of  those 
speeches  relating  to  murder  cases,  wherein  the  orators  state 
or  imply  that  all  bloodshed  requires  purification.  He  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  passages  that  we  are  discussing  under  the 
other  heads.  I  have  searched  the  places  where  such  state- 
ments or  implications  would  most  naturally  be  found,  the 
second  and  third  tetralogies  of  Antiphon,  which  deal  respec- 
tively with  <£o't>o5  atcovo-ios  and  with  a  claim  that  an  act  of 
homicide  was  committed  in  self-defence,  and  also  the  valuable 
passage5  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  Against  Aristocrates, 
the  locus  classicus  on  the  six  methods  of  procedure  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  homicide.  With  the  opposite  thesis  to  maintain, 
it  is  natural  that  I  do  not  find  what  Philippi  found  therein. 
I  do  not  dispute  that  purification  was  necessary  after  <£oVo? 
a/cova-ios.  That  it  continued  to  be  required  for  this  after  it 
was  no  longer  imposed  for  <£oW  Si/caw  is  naturally  explained 


1  In  And.  96  we  read  TroX^utos  eo-rw  Kal  vyiroivei  reOv6.ru,  ...  6 

rbv  ravra  Troi.riffa.vr  a.  Kal  6  o-v/i/JoiAetfcras  6Vtos  effrw  Kal  evay^s.  Here  vyiroivel  is 
"  used  in  alternation  "  with  &TIOS  eera  Kal  evay^s.  Will  any  one  maintain  that  the 
two  are  therefore  equivalent? 

2  The  genuineness  of  this  word  has  been  called  in  question,  Philippi,  op.  cit., 
62  n.     But  Dindorf-Blass  do  not  consider  it  an  interpolation.     See  their  ed., 
I,  LXI. 

3  §42. 

4  See  p.  104.     I  must  not  be  understood  to  hold  that  the  absence  of  legal  pun- 
ishment connoted  freedom  from  ritual  purification.     This  was  not  the  case  in 
<f>6vos  aKofoios;  see,  e.g.,  Plato,  Leges,  865  D. 

*  Demosthenes,  xxm,  22-86. 
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by  the  very  considerable  element  of  moral  guilt  that  often 
attaches  to  the  former,  as  witness  our  phrase  "  criminal  neg- 
ligence." 1  In  the  third  tetralogy  I  do  not  find  so  much  as  a 
hint  that  if  the  defendant's  claim  were  admitted  that  he  struck 
in  self-defence,  he  would  still  require  ritual  purification.  On 
the  contrary,  plaintiff  and  defendant  alike  frequently  use  the 
word  /caOapds,  unqualified,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  do  not  mean  merely  guiltless,  but  free  from  religious 
taint?  There  is,  I  think,  no  case  where  the  word  can  mean 
free  from  punishment  (  Wachter's  "straflos  "),  and  though  in 
one  or  two  instances  it  may  mean  guiltless*  there  is  no  place 
where  it  must  have  that  significance.  For  that  meaning  the 
orator  uses  the  expression  /caOapbs  TT}?  atrta?.4 

Nor  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  Against  Aristocrat  es  do 
I  find  support  of  Philippi's  view.  I  observe  that  in  discussing 
involuntary  homicide5  he  definitely  mentions  the  necessity  for 
purification,  while  in  the  passage  relating  to  justifiable  homi- 
cide such  reference  is  conspicuously  absent.  In  fact,  some 
homicides  are  said  to  be  not  only  St/cato?,  not  only  /caXo?  and 
X/jTjo-rd?,6  but  6'crto?.7  Once  again,  is  it  likely  that  in  the 
Athens  of  Demosthenes'  time  purification  was  required  for 
an  act  that  was  oVto?  ? 

3.  Philippi's  third  point,  that  Apollo  himself  was  purified 
from  the  blood  of  the  dragon,8  does  not  seem  to  me  to  deserve 
the  degree  of  significance  he  ascribes  to  it.  If  we  grant  that 
this  may  be  called  justifiable  anguicide,  there  are  two  things 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I.  This  falls  in  the  mythical  period.  The  farther  back  we 
go  (always  excepting  the  anomalous  Homeric  poems),  the  less 
of  the  moral  element  can  we  expect  to  find  in  the  ritual  of 
purification,  and  the  nearer  do  we  draw  to  the  point  where 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  various  types  of  <£oW, 
and  where  all  homicide  involves  exile  or  some  other  method 
of  isolating  the  slayer  from  his  fellows.  The  first  case  to 


1  Cf.  IK  TTJS  bnaprlas,  III,  ft,  6  ;   •}]  &<f>v\a£ia,  ill,  8,  7. 

2  So  of  the  city,  iv,  o,  5  ;   of  the  citizens,  iv,  /3,  9.  8  iv,  a,  I. 
*^.iv,/3,  7.                       *§§72f.                   6§7S-                7§74- 

8  Pausanias,  II,  7,  7;   30,  3. 
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be  brought  before  the  Delphinion  was  that  of  the  legendary 
Theseus,1  who  was  purified  from  homicide  though  his  victims 
had  been  robbers  and  other  criminals.2  But  quite  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  Attic  hero  had  incurred  the  taint  of  kindred 
bloodshed,  to  which  an  exceptional  degree  of  pollution  long 
continued  to  be  attached,3  the  requirements  of  the  legendary 
age  are  no  basis  for  argument  about  those  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  for  no  one  will  deny  that  along  this  line  there  had  been 
a  steady  and,  in  the  aggregate,  a  vast  advance. 

II.  Apollo's  victim  was  specifically  under  the  protection 
of  a  deity.  According  to  one  story,4  it  was  produced  from 
the  earth  and  employed  by  Hera,  in  order  to  persecute  Leto. 
But  it  was  usually  considered  the  representative  and  protege 
—  originally,  in  all  probability,  the  actual  embodiment  —  of 
the  earth  goddess  herself.5  When  Apollo  slew  it,  he  was  in 
a  similar  position  to  that  of  him  who  slew  the  sacred  snake 
of  Ares  near  the  springs  of  Thebes.  The  misfortunes  that 
followed  Cadmus  as  the  result  of  his  exploit  formed  the 
theme  of  many  an  ancient  story.  Heracles,  so  far  as  I 
know,  required  no  purification  for  slaying  the  unattached 
monsters  against  which  he  directed  his  efforts.  An  instance 
of  such  purification  would  be  better  support  for  Philippi's 
view,  though  even  it  would  lie  under  the  disabilities  inherent 
in  any  evidence  from  the  mythical  period. 

The  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  Delphinion  had  himself 
needed  purification  need  not,  in  view  of  the  progress  of 
thought  in  the  differentiation  of  the  various  types  of  homi- 
cide, mean  that  he  required  purification  of  every  one  who 
came  before  that  court  throughout  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Farnell6  has  shown  that  Apollo  was  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  Greek  deities  along  moral  lines,  and  that  even 
in  legendary  lore,  the  typical  Apolline  purifications  have  to 
do  with  what  would  later  have  been  called  justifiable  homi- 

1  Pollux,  viii,  119.  2  Pausanias,  I,  22,  2;  37,  4;   28,  10. 

8  Plato,  Leges,  868  C-E  (but  cf.  869  C),  871  A. 
4  Hyginus,  Fabulae,  140;   Servius,  Aen.  in,  73. 
6  Ovid,  Met.  I,  438  f.;   Paus.  X,  6,  6. 
6  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  IV,  306. 
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cide.  For  those  times,  Apollo  was  far  in  the  van  ;  to  assume 
that  his  Attic  court  required  purification  for  homicide  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  is  to  put  this 
progressive  deity  equally  far  in  the  rear  of  the  thought  of 
his  time. 

4.  The  other  point  made  by  Philippi  is  that  in  the  cases 
in  which  Plato  declares  the  homicide  free  from  punishment, 
he  adds  to  the  word  KaOapos  the  qualifying  phrase  /cadapOels 
Kara  rbv  e/c  AeX(/>ct>z>  /co/JLLcrOevra  Trepl  TOVT&V  VO/JLOV.  This  is 
important,  if  true,  but  Plato  does  not  use  the  formula  rcaOap- 
#el?  tcadapbs  eara*  of  justifiable  homicide  at  all.  He  uses  it 
only  :  (a)  of  accidental  homicide  of  a  friend  in  athletics  or  in 
war  ;  *  (#)  of  parent  slain  in  anger,  if  the  parent  grant  for- 
giveness before  he  dies.2  For  what  is  included  under  <£oW? 
&IKCUOS  Plato's  formula  is  quite  different.  It  is  opOw  av 
tcaOapos  €ir),3  /caOapbs  ecrro),4  €<TTCO  /caOapbs  ev  rw  vd/jLwf  Trazmo? 
KaOapbs  eo-ro).6  In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  word  icaOap- 
Oefc  occur;  in  no  case  of  merely  accidental  homicide  is  the 
specific  requirement  of  purification  omitted,  except  in  the 
quite  special  case  of  the  physician.7  It  is  this  distinction 
that  Philippi  has  strangely  ignored  —  a  distinction  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  significant,  for  it  is  too 
uniform  to  be  accidental. 

Thumser  in  his  revision  of  Hermann's  Staats  alter  turner? 
opposing  the  view  of  Hermann  himself,  observes  that  Plato's 
expression  Ka6apo<$  ev  TO>  vopw9  shows  that  the  passages  on 
which  Hermann's  view  rested10  refer  to  purity  in  the  eyes  of 
human  law,  not  to  purity  in  its  religious  significance.  Pre- 
cisely what  he  means  by  this  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine, 
unless  it  be  that  ^O'/AO?  is  not  used  of  a  ritual  regulation  or 
practice  but  only  of  secular  law.  But  this  is  clearly  not  the 
case.  To  say  nothing  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Thumser 
himself  :  Kara  TOV  e/c  AeXc/xwz'  Ko^iaOevra  Trepl  TOVTMV  vd/jiov,11 
we  have  w'/^o?  ea-rlv  avrols  .  .  .  Kadapevew  rrjv  Tro'Xtz/.12  It  is 


1  Leges,  865  A  ;  cf.  865  D.  2  869  A.  «  874  B.  *  874  B. 

6  874  C.  6  874  D.  7  See  p.  103.          8  I,  3656.  9  Leges,  874  C. 

10  E.g.  Dem.  XX,  158  ;   Lycurgus,  125.  n  Leges,  865  B. 

12  Cf.  Leges,  831  A,  KOT&  j/6/iov  Ka.6apQtvTa  ;  Aeschines,  I,  188,  oi>K  &v  tic  r&v 
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at  once  clear  to  any  reader  of  Plato's  vopoi  that  he  includes 
ritual  prescriptions  under  the  word. 

My  conclusions,  then,  for  Athenian  ritual  are : 

1.  That  among  the  disabilities  entailed  by  <£o'i>o?  d/covo-ios 
was  a  ceremonial  impurity  that  required  for  its  removal  some 
rite  of  purification.1     The  penalty  of  exile  could  be  cancelled 
if  the  culprit  secured  forgiveness,2  but  this  probably  did  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  purification. 

2.  That  justifiable  homicide  ordinarily  required  no  purifi- 
cation.    Under  this  head  were  included  : 

a.  the  slaying  of  an  enemy  in  battle  ;3 

b.  homicide  in  self-defence  ;4 

c.  the  killing  of  a  public  enemy  in  civil  life ;  i.e.  a  tyrant  or  a 
traitor  to  the  state.5     Such  a  one  was  definitely  listed  as  a  TroAe- 
/AIOS.     It  is  quite  in  accord  with  this  that  KaOapos  is  applied  to  those 
who  are  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  the  criminal,8 
which,  in  fact,  so  far  from  polluting  the  city  or  those  who  have 
inflicted  it,  actually  purifies  the  people.7 

d.  the  cases  where  one  slays  a  burglar  or  a  footpad,  or  inflicts 
death  in  defence  of  near  relatives,  or  to  avenge  the  violation  or 
seduction  of  his  wife.8 

3.  But  to  say  that  unintentional  homicide  required  purifi- 
cation and  justifiable  homicide  did  not,  is  to  state  the  principle 
somewhat  too  broadly.     There  were  cases  of  accidental  homi- 
cide where  not  even  carelessness  could  be  alleged,  and  where 
the  guilt  was  so  slight  that  no  impurity  was  held  to  attach  to 
the  slayer.    Such,  I  think,  is  the  case  of  the  accidental  killing 
of  a  friend  in  war,  of  which  Demosthenes  uses  the  word  icada- 
po'?.9     The  passage  merits  a  moment's  further  notice,  for  on  it 

v6/j.wv  Ka8apbs  rb  cru/j.a  ;   Aeschylus,  Eum.  171,  irctpd  vdfjiav  8e£v ',   see  also  Plato, 
Crat.  400  E  ;   Leges,  904  A. 

1  Demosthenes,   xxxvn,  59  =  xxxvm,  22;    XX,   158;    cf.  Paus.  V,  27,   10 ; 
Plato,  Leges,  831  A. 

2  Demosthenes,  ib.  8  See  pp.  103  f. 

4  See  p.  103  and  Sophocles,  O.C.  548  (cf.  1574  ff.). 

5  See  pp.  104  f.  6  Antiphon,  II,  5,  1 1. 

7  Antiphon,  IV,  a,  5  ;  7,  7  ;   cp.  Demosthenes,  xxm,  43,  and  Plato,  Leges,  868 
B,  Euthyphro,  4  C. 

8  See  pp.  101  f.  and  no.  9  xxm,  55. 
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chiefly  is  based  the  view  that  icaOapos  means  '  free  from  pun- 
ishment.' J  The  orator  has  said  2  that  such  homicide  involves 
no  penalty  of  exile.  In  §  55  he  says  the  slayer  is  KaOapfc. 
But  Plato  3  says  he  is  pure,  after  being  purified.  So  if  Plato 
is  in  accord  with  the  Attic  law  of  his  time,  Demosthenes  is 
evidently  using  /caOapds  as  an  equivalent  of  a#ax>9,  or  else 
loosely.  The  law  that  he  quotes  does  not  itself  contain  the 
word  /caOapds.  It  occurs  in  his  elucidation  of  the  law  and,  on 
the  strict  reading  of  his  words,  applies  to  accidental  homi- 
cide, not  in  the  games,  but  only  in  war,  where  it  would  imply 
a  much  smaller  degree  of  criminal  negligence  than  in  an 
athletic  contest,  or  none  at  all.  It  may  be  that  to  the  Athe- 
nian the  accidental  killing  of  one  of  his  own  side  in  the  con- 
fusion of  battle  was  so  near  justifiable  homicide  that  he  felt 
it  to  require  no  ritual  purification.4  The  developed  form 
of  this  idea  is  seen  in  a  story  told  by  Aelian,5  —  a  piece 
of  evidence  so  late  that  it  can  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our 
question.  Three  men  on  their  way  to  Delphi  were  attacked 
by  robbers.  One  man  in  trying  to  help  his  companion,  who 
had  grappled  with  one  of  the  assailants,  missed  the  robber  and 
plunged  his  sword  into  his  friend.  On  consulting  the  Pythia 
as  to  his  purification  he  received  the  following  response  : 

TOV  eralpov  afivvcov  '  ov  v   epiavev 
,  TreXa?  Se  ^e/oo?  KaOap&repos  7)  Tra/oo?  rf 


It  may  be  noted  that  a  weakening  of  the  strict  ritual 
requirement  relative  to  purification  for  accidental  homicide 
in  the  games  also,  is  perhaps  foreshadowed  in  Antiphon's 
second  tetralogy.  The  only  penalty  was  impurity;6  the 
defendant  admits  that  he  threw  the  fatal  weapon.  Yet  he 
pleads  against  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  relying  on  the 
transparent  quibble  that  the  victim  was  to  blame  because  he 
ran  in  the  way  of  the  weapon.  Such  a  plea  would  very  likely 
be  unavailing,  but  the  fact  of  making  it  shows  that  Antiphon 

1  Schoemann,  Gr.  Alt*  n,  3652.          2  §  53.          3  Leges,  865  A  f. 

4  Cf.  what  I  have  said  concerning  physicians,  on  p.  103. 

6  Varia  Historia,  ill,  44. 

6  Demosthenes,  xxm,  53  f.  ;   Plato,  Leges,  865  A  f. 
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thought  there  was  a  chance  of  escaping  ritual  impurity  for 
even  <£oVo?  a/couo-to?. 

But  if  there  were  accidental  homicides  involving  so  little 
criminal  negligence  as  to  approximate  (£oW  SiWto?,  there 
may  have  been  special  cases  of  what  was  usually  considered 
justifiable  homicide  that  were  felt  to  involve  so  much  impurity 
as  to  render  ritual  purification  indispensable.  The  purifica- 
tion of  Theseus  is  of  course  legendary  and  proves  nothing,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  he  had  slain  his  kinsmen,  and  that 
it  is  this  fact  rather  than  his  other  homicides  that  is  empha- 
sized in  all  the  references  to  his  purification.1  After  a  par- 
ticularly atrocious  massacre  in  the  course  of  the  civil  troubles 
at  Argos,  eTnjydyovro  KaQdpa-ia  o>?  eVt  aifjLart  e^iAto).2  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  kindred  blood  had  been  shed,  this  massa- 
cre does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  warfare,  but  to  have  been 
a  more  or  less  cold-blooded  act  after  the  victory,  tcparija-avTes 
Be  ovSeva  viro  rou  dvfjbov  T&V  evavricov  e\i7rov.  But  Plato  grants 
purity  even  to  the  brother  who  has  slain  his  brother  in  self- 
defence.3 

Purification  might  of  course  be  undergone  when  it  was  not 
required  by  law.  The  unenlightened,  or  the  temperamentally 
superstitious,  are  apt  to  be  righteous  overmuch,  and  some 
would  doubtless  submit  to  purification  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  And  there  were  doubtless  periods  of  reversion 
when  such  action  could  be  predicated,  not  only  of  individuals, 
but  of  whole  communities.  In  either  of  these  ways  it  is  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  statement  of  Porphyrius.4  Standing 
alone  against  contemporary  evidence  it  is  unlikely  that  it  has 
any  significance  for  our  subject  other  than  to  show  a  curious 
reversion  to  primitive  ideas. 

1  He  is  purified  for  slaying  Pallas  and  his  sons,  Pausanias,  I,  22,  2  ;    28,  10. 
Pallas  was  uncle  of  Theseus,  Apollodorus,  ill,  15,  5,  4.     In  Paus.  I,  37,  4  we  read, 
Xflo-Tds  /ecu  ctXXous  d,iroKTelvas  Kal  'Ziviv  rd  irpbs  HirBtus  avyyevrj. 

2  Pausanias,  n,  20,  2.  3  Leges,  869  C.  4  P.  101. 

NOTE.  R.  Dareste,  Le  droit  criminel  dans  les  lois  de  Platon  {Seances  ettravaux 
deV Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et politiques,  cxxxvn  (1892),  281-303),  came  to 
my  notice  too  late  to  insert  any  mention  of  it  in  the  body  of  this  article.  Dareste 
seems  to  have  no  idea  that  Ka.6a.p6s  means  anything  else  than  '  ceremonially  pure ' 
(pp.  287,  291,  292,  297).  On  the  relation  of  Plato's  laws  to  those  of  Athens,  see 
pp.  286,  292,  293. 
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IX.  —  Notes  on  Etiam  in  Plautus 
BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  KNAPP 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

IN  The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  xvm  (1897),  26-42, 
Professor  W.  H.  Kirk  published  an  article  on  etiam  in  Plau- 
tus and  Terence.  In  this  he  (i)  advanced  a  new  etymology 
of  etiam,  and  (2),  helped  by  that  etymology,  gave  a  logical 
classification  of  the  meanings  of  the  word.  A  comparison  of 
the  paper  with  previous  notes  and  comments  will  show  how 
great  an  advance  Mr.  Kirk  had  made. 

However,  the  paper  is  imperfect  in  arrangement,  confused, 
and  hard  to  use.  This  is  true  especially  of  page  34,  in  the 
discussion  of  etiam  and  dum,  together  or  apart,  with  a  nega- 
tive word ;  some  passages  there  given  do  not  show  etiam  at 
all.  Mr.  Kirk  used  only  the  Triumvirate  text,  the  least  relia- 
ble of  the  important  texts  of  Plautus ;  he  gave  no  heed  to 
variant  readings.  He  misinterprets,  I  think,  some  passages 
and  frequently  does  not  sufficiently  defend  his  classification. 
Finally,  Mr.  Kirk's  paper  has  been  little  studied,  to  the  det- 
riment of  Plautine  and  Terentian  scholarship.1 

The  sources  of  the  present  paper  are  (i)  Mr.  Kirk's  article, 
(2)  special  studies  made  while  I  was  preparing  the  article 
etiam  for  Professor  Lodge's  Lexicon  Plautinum?  Its  merits 
will  lie,  it  is  hoped,  (i)  in  the  heed  given  to  text-variations, 
(2)  in  the  better  classification  and  arrangement,  (3)  in  the 
interpretation  of  individual  passages,  (4)  in  the  comments.2 

1  For  errors  about  etiam  prior  to   1897  see  e.g.  Palmer  on  Am.  I,  I,  215;    I, 
3,  46,  Gray  on  As.  677,  714,  Wagner  on  Au.  307,  Fabia  on  Ad.  550,  and  Mr.  Kirk, 
pp.  36-38.     For  defective  notes  since  1897  see  *•&'  Lindsay  (ed.  min.)  and  Elmer 
on  Cap.  556,  Morris  on  Tri.  514,  Sonnenschein2  on.  Mo.  \\T)2,Ru.  467,  Ballentine 
on  Hauton.  235. 

2  Pages  539-544  (1911).     The  examples  of  etiam  were  supplied  to   me  by 
Professor  Lodge.     The  arrangement  is  mine,  after  Mr.  Kirk,  but  with  very  many 
differences  (only  a  part  of  which  I  notice  in  passing).     The  comments  are  also 
mostly  mine.     Few  of  these   appear  in  the  Lexicon.     There  is  no  room  in  a 
lexicon  for  such  comments,  especially  in  a  work  already  so  space-consuming  as 
Professor  Lodge's  book. 
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Some  preliminary  remarks  will  make  the  classification  and 
the  comments  more  intelligible,  and  will  explain  the  frequency 
of  cross-references  within  the  classification.1 

Professor  Kirk  began  (26)  by  declaring,  after  Kiihner,  that 
etiam  was  originally  a  temporal  particle,  "  the  particle  of  con- 
tinuance in  time.  .  .  ."  He  doubted  the  "derivation  from 
et  iam.  Neither  iam  nor  etiam  .  .  .  suffers  us  to  feel  action 
as  stationary :  both  .  .  .  mark  the  flow  of  action."  Later 
(42,  n.  i),  he  refers  with  approval  to  an  article  in  Rh.  Mus. 
LI  (1896),  70  ff.,  in  which  Birt  maintained  that  etiam  was 
derived  from  eti  —  en  +  iam,  with  temporal  sense  (io/-io8).2 

For  etiam  temporal  compare  As.  921-923  surge  amator,  i 
domum.  *  Nullus  sum.  *  Immo  es  .  .  .  At  e.  cubat.3  In 
the  temporal  sense  etiam  belongs  with  a  verb,  usually  clinging 
close  to  it  in  position.  In  affirmative  sentences  the  tense  of 
the  verb  is  commonly  present  or  future.  Sometimes  a  con- 
trast between  a  past  tense  and  a  present  tense  or  between  a 
past  (present)  and  a  future,  of  the  same  or  equivalent  verbs, 
helps  to  fix  the  meaning  of  etiam.  The  meaning  of  the  verb, 
too,  must  be  considered.  Sometimes  when  a  past  tense  is 
used,  that  tense  is  made  possible  because  the  expression  is 
interpretable  in  terms  of  another  containing  a  present  tense. 
See  e.g.  A  5. 

In  time  the  temporal  sense  begins  to  yield  to  other  mean- 
ings. A  natural  development  is  the  additory,  'also,'  sense. 
In  many  examples  of  this  meaning  etiam  retains  in  part  its 
temporal  force.  Compare  Ps.  735  e.  opust  chlamyde,  etc. 
In  724-733  Chrysalus  had  cited  two  needs. 

Again,  the  temporal  force  passes  into  iterative  meaning, 

1  No  two  critics  would  agree  about  all  the  passages. 

2  Walde  pays  no  heed  to  this  derivation.     But  it  seems  to  me  correct,  in  so  far 
as  it  refers  etiam  to  a  root  identical  with  that  of  frt.     Lindsay,  in  his  "  Bericht 
fiber  Plautus  1895-1905  (1906)  "  in  Bursian's  Jahresbericht,  CXXXIX,  208,  mentions 
Birt's  paper,  apparently  with  approval.     On  p.  230  he  dismisses  Mr.  Kirk's  article 
in  two  lines! — See  also  Mr.  Kirk's  paper,  "  Uber  etiam  und  etiam  nunc"  in 
Archiv,  XI,  213-220. 

8  To  get  the  force  of  etiam  it  is  often  necessary  to  read  in  the  large,  going 
back  over  several  (many)  lines.  —  The  character  8,  superimposed,  indicates 
change  of  speaker. 
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iterum,  rursus,  denuo.  Here,  too,  it  is  often  easy  to  see  the 
temporal  force  still  inhering.  Cf.  Am.  366-369  compositis 
mendaciis  advenisti  .  .  .,  consutis  dolis.  *  Immo  .  .  .  tuni- 
cis  consutis.  ...  *  At  mentiris  e.  ('still,'  'again'):  certo 
pedibus,  non  tunicis  venis.  Sosia's  first  '  lie  '  was  at  361-365. 

Further,  out  of  the  temporal  force  springs  readily  intensive 
meaning,  'even.'  Cf.  Tri.  248  non  satis  id  est  mali  ni  am- 
plius  e.,  Per.  552  hau  potui  e.  in  primo  verbo  perspicere 
sapientiam  ('  while  she  was  still  saying  her  first  word,'  '  even 
in  her  first  remark '),  Mo.  299,  827. 

Lastly,  in  a  very  few  passages,  etiam  has  vis  affirmativa. 
Examples  showing  both  temporal  and  affirmative  force  are 
Am.  544  Numquid  vis  ?  *  Etiam  (est  quod  volo),  Mer.  816  e. 
nunc  mulier  intus  est  ?  *  Etiam. 

The  list  of  variant  readings  now  given  is  that  prepared  by 
Professor  Lodge  himself  for  the  article  etiam  in  his  Lexicon 
Plautinum}- 

Variae  lectt. :  Am.  381,  etitiam  E ;  745,  om  J  iam  LindRglU ; 
773,  om  U;  814,  etiam  LuchsRgl  pro  haec  iam.  As.  440,  ei  iam  E. 
Au.  55,  etiam  om  B  altero  loco ;  565,  etiam  Z£7uel  BrugmannRgt 
BD  et  J  ei  Gruty ;  614,  etiam  atque  om  D ;  fr  V,  etiam  add 
WagnerRg.  Ba.  216,  etiam  Herat  B1 ;  565,  add  SeyGs,  om 
PURgLy\L;  954,  autem  BoR  fuit  U;  1025,  orare  etiam  R  pro 
opsecrare;  1092,  om  HermRLLy ;  n6i,0mC;  1167,  iam  HermR. 
Cap.  664,  etiam  add  Rs.  Cas.  924,  etiam  U  e  ***  P$.  Ci. 
522,  etiam  A  om  PU;  757,  etiam  27 dimidiam  RsLy  ***iam  PGs 
iam  L  ;  775,  etiam  RsGs  et  Pty.  Cu.  612,  etiam  PGs^ULy  mihi 
iam  PyRglL.  Men.  158,  etiam  et  q.  s.  om  CD  •  320,  etiam  add  R  : 
398,  etiam  CD3  sed  iam  B  s'  iam  Dl ;  1042,  uel  ille  qui  U  pro  etiam 
hie.  Mer.  29,  om  ParRRg;  595,  tamen  etiamst  U  tamen  demsi 
PGs^  tarn  dempsi  CD  var  em  ^ ;  732,  etiam  ZR  iam  P^Gs.  Mi. 
1014,  etiam  sic  BoR  etiam  sed  CD  et  etiam  s'  B  et  celas  et  A  ut 
vid\\i.  Mo.  383,  eccam  Dl ;  741,  etiam  U  etia  C  eia  BD  heia 

1  Some  abbreviations,  used  throughout  the  paper  as  well  as  here,  perhaps  need 
explanation.  R  =  Ritschl;  Rgl  =  fabulae  a  Goetzio  et  Loewio  editae;  Rg  = 
fabulae  a  Goetzio  editae;  Rs  =  fabulae  a  Schoellio  editae;  Gs  =  the  Teubner 
text;  L  =  Leo;  Ly  =  Lindsay;  U  =  Ussing;  Bo  =  Bothe;  Ca  =  Camerarius; 
Grut  =  Gruter ;  Herm  =  Hermann;  Lind  =  Lindemann;  Par  =  Pareus;  Py  = 
Pylades;  Sarac  =  Saracenus;  Sey  =  Seyffert;  ^  =  reliqui  editores. 
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A\l>  v.  seel  Rs  ;  827,  etian  A.  Per,  145,  etiam  D  ut  ia  C  ciam  B ; 
174,  dum  etiam  0w  P.  Ps.  566,  ego  iam  R.  Ru.  817,  ettiam  C. 
St.  571,  etiam  j?fo  it  iam  B  id  iam  C!/?;  698,  et  ian  B.  Tru.  30, 
eliciant  Rs ;  207,  es  etiam  A  set  iam  B  sed  iam  C/?;  380,  etiam  ins 
L  duce  P  aliter  A\fy  ;  526,  eliam  B  iam  CD  •  etiam  men  PGs~\  exa- 
men  HauptLULy  aliter  Rs  •  539,  et  iam  Rs ;  88 1,  an  non  etiam  Z 
iam  P  var  em  ^;  898,  etia  ^ ;  910,  addam  etiam  unam  L  post  Ca 
et  Bo  ad  omnae  (omne  CD}  PGs^\  var  em  \\> ;  939,  si  etiam  me  U si 
PGs\Ly\  var  em  RsL.  FR  I.  115,  om  A  Nonii  (ex  Non  334). 

corrupta :  Men.  92,  etiam  B*  tiam  B1  iam  CD  pro  tarn.  J//. 
1250,  etiam  Peam  *S0r0<r.  /^.  191,  etiam  P  pro  et  (^4)  ;  932,  etiam 
add  P  om  A;  1221,  dem  et  iam  B  idem  etiam  D  idem  C/r#  de  me 
iam  (Co).  Ru.  582,  etiam  add  Prise  I.  235.  7W.  1184,  etiam 
/>/n?  et  earn  (Bo).  Tru.  534,  603,  pector  etiam  CD  pro  pectore 
iam  (B)  ;  947,  etia  nam  />/w  et  lanam  (Ca).  pro  etiam  exhibet 
eciam  ^tf#</  raw  C  semel  J  \  $tiam  -$•<?*#<?/  et  B  et  C  et  D  sed  variis 
loeis  aetiam  semel  D. 

A.  Etiam  with  temporal  force,  'still,'  'noch';  see  p.  116: 
I.  With  present  tense  :  (a)  indicative  :  As.  923  :  p.  H6.1  As. 
327  Non  vides  me  ...  anhelitum  e.  ducere  ?  Cf.  264,  267, 
290,  307.  As.  38-41  despuas  .  .  .  usque  excrea.  *  Etiamne  ? 
* ...  usque  ex  penitis  faucibus :  e.  amplius.  *  Nam  quo 
usque  ?  *  Usque  ad  mortem  volo.  If  usque  were  not  pres- 
ent, etiamne?  could  be  interpreted  as  'Again?'  (C  i),  and 
etiam  amplius  as  'even  more'  (D  5).  [Temporal-intensive: 
K  29-30.2]  Cas.  368  perperam  iam  dudum  .  .  .  fabulor. 
*  Pol  tu  quidem  atque  e.  facis.  See  365-367.  The  contrast 
of  tenses  is  decisive.  [Additory  :  K  30-31.]  Cu.  172  Hoc 
etiamst  quam  ob  rem  cupiam  vivere,  '  I  still  have  this  (=  in 
her)  reason  for  wanting,'  etc.  (not,  'there  is  a  further  rea- 

1  In  each  large  group  I  put  first  examples  in  which  but  a  single  meaning  is 
(naturally)  possible.      Later  come  '  composite  '  passages  (those  which  may  be  put 
under  more  than  one  head).     In  such  groups,  again,  the  place  of  etiam  —  whether 
it  precedes  or  follows  the  verb,  noun,  etc.,  is  next  to  it  or  separated  from  it  —  and 
the  nature  of  the  verb,  etc.,  help  to  determine  the  arrangement. 

2  To  save  space,  I  commonly  refer  in  this  way  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Kirk,  quern 
honoris  tantum  ubique  causa  nomino.     Also  to  save  space,  where  there  seems  no 
doubt  about  the  classification,  and  I  have  no  special  comment  to  make,  I  shall 
frequently  merely  give  the  reference.     The  Teubner  text,  as  nearest  the  Mss.,  ia 
the  basis  of  the  paper. 
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son  ' ;  Phaedromus  has  mentioned  no  other  reason).  Tru. 
886  spes  etiamst  hodie  tactum  iri  militem,  a  corrupt  passage 
(see  Ly).  See  874-876.  Buecheler  (see  L)  read  tactum  iri 
(iterum),  because  Phronesium  "  lam  tetigit  (militem)."  The 
order  is  against  taking  etiam  as  'again.'  Men.  431  lam 
sequar  te :  hunc  volo  e.  conloqui.  [Additory :  K  28.] 
Ps.  1158  hunc  advocare  e.  volo.  Mane  modo.  This  cannot 
=  '  I  want  to  call  him  in  too,'  for  Ballio  wants  to  talk  to  Simo 
alone.  He  means  :  'Wait:  I  still  have  something  to  do  (i.e. 
I  must  consult  Simo).'  Etiamst  quod  huic  dicere  volo  (cf. 
Men.  431)  is  the  sense. 

Am.  374.  Ep.  524  is  e.  sese  sapere  memorat,  'He  asserts 
that  he  still  has  sense.'  In  517-521,  bracketed  in  part  by  the 
Teubner  text,  Gray,  etc.,  though  not  by  Ly,  the  speaker  had 
said,  '  I  know  that  I  have  no  wit.'  [Additory  and  untranslat- 
able :  K  32.]  Poe.  315  immo,  e.  in  medio  oculo  .  .  .  sordet. 
Au.  507.  Read  from  475.  Cas.  306.  Ib.  502  opsonate  .  .  ., 
nam  mihi  vicino  hoc  e.  conventost  opus.  Cf.  490  ff.  etiam 
cannot  =  '  also '  ;  the  vicinus  is  not  to  be  at  the  dinner  (484). 

Mi.  640  aliquantum  habeo  umoris  ...  e.  in  corpore  neque 
dum  exarui,  an  instructive  passage,  giving  the  idea,  in  true 
Greek  fashion,  first  affirmatively,  then  negatively.  Tru.  174 
sunt  mi  e.  fundi  et  aedis.  Cf.  164  ff.,  175-177.  Spengel's 
etiamdum  (Ly.)  is  not  impressive,  since  the  clause  is  affirma- 
tive. See  below,  A  5.  Here  possibly,  as  showing  etiam 
after  the  verb,  belongs  St.  617,  a  corrupt  passage,  '  I  think  I 
can  still  make  room.'  Read  on  to  621.  See  Mr.  Kirk,  27, 41. 

Composite  (p.  118,  n.  i)  examples:  Am.  369:  p.  116,  and  C  i. 
Am.  1029  e.  quis  ego  sim  me  rogitas  ?  Cf.  1028,  1021  ;  B  9, 
C  i.  Cap.  53  etiamst  paucis  vos  quod  monitum  volue- 
rim  (the  speaker  has  already  uttered  many  injunctions  and 
requests).  '  Also  '  is  possible  ;  Ly,  ed.  min.,  renders  by  '  one 
other  thing.'  See  B  6.  Ps.  735  :  p.  1 16 ;  B  i.  Tri.  248  : 
p.  116 ;  D  2. 

(d)  With  subjunctive  :  Tri.  1136  maneam  e.  opinor,  *  I  had 
.  .  .  better  wait  still.'  Mi.  1418  verberetur  etiam  (cf.  C  2). 
See  1396,  1400  ff.,  1404-1406,  1412,  1415;  compare  espe- 
cially 1401  (below,  e\  1424  (below,  d\  C  2). 
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(V)  With  imperative:  Men.  158-159  e.  concede  .  .  .  e. 
nunc  concede.  '  Again '  is  possible ;  cf .  then  C  2  and 
Mo.  474  circumspice  etiam.  [Temporal-intensive:  K  29.] 
Men.  177. 

(d)  In  vigorous  dialogue  we  find  temporal  etiam  often  in 
questions:  Tti.  572  e.  consulis  ?  Read  from  442.  Philto 
pauses  after  vortat  and  nunc  in  572,  hoping  for  favorable  reply. 
Ep.  711.  Men.  422.  Mer.  896  Etiam  metuis  ?  So  Ly,  rightly 
(emutuis  CD).  Charinus  is  in  despair  :  850-866.  At  8670°., 
885  ff.,  890,  891  ff.,  894-896  Eutychus  tries  to  encourage 
him  ;  muttis  (Teubner  text)  fits  the  context,  but  is  far  less 
good.  Per.  651  emam  opinor.  *  Etiam  opinor?  'Still  un- 
decided?' Cf.  493,  523  ff«,  539,  542,  564  ff.,  58o,  597,  for 
efforts  to  induce  the  leno  to  buy.  Ru.  877  e.  retentas  ?  So 
Plesidippus  (L  and  Ly  less  well  give  the  question  to  Charmi- 
des);  cf.  his  words  in  852  ff.,  859,  867.  St.  574. 

Ba.  567  etiamne  ultro  tuis  me  prolectas  probris  ?  Separate 
ultra  from  etiam,  and  take  ultro,  as  so  often,  of  action  that 
transcends  the  expected.  562-565  lead  up  to  567.  Mr.  Kirk 
(29)  joins  etiam  .  .  .  ultro,  in  temporal  additory  sense. 

As.  109  Ego  eo  .  .  .  nisi  quid  vis.  *  Ei  .  .  .  *  Atque 
audin  etiam  ?  atque  is  adversative  :  Lodge,  Lex.  Plaut.  181, 
under  B.  Cf.  91-103  for  commands  of  the  senex.  The 
whole  =  '  I  have  no  more  to  say  .  .  .  nay  rather  listen  still,' 
etiamst  quod  tibi  dicere  volo  (cf.  Cap.  53  above,  I  a,  at  end, 
page  119).  Similar  is  Tru.  331. 

Cu.  196  pergin  etiam  ?  Cf.  191.  The  verb  helps  us  to  de- 
cide for  *  still '  rather  than  for  '  again.'  Poe.  1224  Pergo  e. 
temptare  ?  The  words  of  the  next  speaker,  In  pauca  confer, 
make  for  *  still'  (not  '  again  ').  Ba.  1196  Quid  agas,  rogi- 
tas  etiam  ?  Read  from  1 187,  marking  the  change  in  Nicobu- 
lus  from  positive  declaration  to  complete  indecision. 

Composite  examples  :  Cas.  728  Etiamne  astas  ?  Cf.  mane 
vero,  727,  and  C  4.  Mo.  522  Etiamne  astas  ?  So  Tranio  : 
cf.  his  commands  in  512  ff.  to  Theopropides  to  run.  C  4. 
Am.  376  Etiam  clamas  ?  Cf.  373~374  for  shouting,  and  see 
69.  Am.  381  Etiam  *  muttis  !  (U  interpreted  by  nondum 
taces?  Since  Mercury  had  demanded  silence  in  376,  we  may 
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compare  C  4).1  Per.  827  (in  817,  819,  823,  the  leno  had 
made  threats ;  now  he  says)  Malum  ego  vobis  dabo,  ni  abitis. 
*  Etiam  muttis,  inpudens  ?  Cf.  C  i.  Mo.  85 1  at  e.  restas  ? 
One  imperative,  two  questions  precede  this  :  C  4. 

Cap.  556  Etiam  huic  credis?  Read  from  547.  Mr.  Kirk 
(32)  thought  etiam  untranslatable ;  it  plainly  =  '  still,'  i.e. 
after  my  disclaimer  in  552-553.  In  554-555,  according  to 
the  Mss.,  Hegio  had  shown  himself  still  (cf.  551)  under  the 
domination  of  Tyndarus.  We  may  also  set  under  B  9,  taking 
the  question  as  repeating  ain,  verbero,  552,  though  that  was 
said  to  Tyndarus,  our  question  to  Hegio ;  Aristophontes  is 
excited.  Cas.  749  stasne  etiam  ?  i  sis  (cf.  similar  orders  in 
744  if.,  755  :  C  4).  Mi.  1424  Verberon  e.  an  iam  mittis  ? 
Cf.  1401,  1418  (above,  I  b).  iam  makes  for  temporal  sense. 
But '  again  '  is  possible  :  C  i. 

In  Ba.  1188  etiam  tu,  homo  nihili  (L,  Ly)  ?  'What!  still 
refusing  ? '  there  is  an  ellipsis.  Sc.  non  fads,  or  moraris. 
See  above  (p.  120)  on  Ba.  1196. 

Mer.  130  e.  asto  ?  e.  cesso  ?  Note  m  ff.,  especially 
122. 

Temporal  etiam  is  combined  with  other  temporal  adverbs 
or  conjunctions,  though  it  is  logically  independent  of  them. 
The  commonest  combination  is  etiam  mine ;  nunc  defines 
etiam  ;  as  in  en  ical  vvv,  the  sense  is  '  still  (even)  at  this  (very) 
moment.'  So  in  etiam  prius,  etiam  prius  qitam,  etc.,  the 
second  temporal  word  (phrase,  clause),  figuring  separately, 
defines  the  first,  etiam  being  in  itself  vague. 

(e)  etiam  nunc :  (a)  immediately  before  the  verb :  Am. 
1081.  Mer.  437  e.  n.  (meus  RRgKirk)  adnutat  (cf.  435,  be- 
low). St.  698  utram  tibi  lubet  etiam  *  n.  capere,  cape  provin- 
ciam,  '  I'm  still  willing  to  let  you  have  your  choice  now,'  etc. 
The  order  of  verses  in  Fennell,  accepted  by  Mr.  Kirk,  makes 
even  better  for  this  view.  Men.  806.  Am.  329.  Ru.  1123 
dudum  .  .  .  petebas  .  .  .  *  E.  n.  peto.  />J.  783.  Mi.  181. 
Mer.  816  e.  n.  mulier  intust?  *  Etiam.  Ru.  449  e.  n. 
misera  timeo  .  .  . 

1  An  asterisk  invites  the  reader  to  refer  back  to  the  list  of  variant  readings 
on  p.  117  f. 
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Men.  158  e.  n.  concede  audacter.  See  C  2.  Mi.  1373 
e.  n.  vale.  C  2. 

With  a  negative  verb :  Men.  398  etiam  *  n.  nego.  Mi. 
518  e.  n.  nescio. 

(/3)  Immediately  after  the  verb  :  Tri.  594.  Tru.  207  noster 
es  etiam*  n.  Mer.  435  iubet  .  .  .  me  addere  e.  n.  (B  5). 
Cf.  437,  above,  under  a. 

With  imperative:  Am.  1082  vide  e.  n.  Au.  55  abscede 
e.  n.,  etiam  *  n.,  etiam  .  .  .  See  C  2  (cf.  40,  46—47,  48-49). 

(7)  Before  the  verb,  but  separated  from  it :  St.  571  etiam  * 
n.  .  .  .  sese  ducit.  Ci.  307  e.  n.  .  .  .  possum.  Mi.  301 
e.  n.  intus  .  .  .  est.  Mo.  299,  827:  see  D  5  ;  p.  117, 

etiam  nunc  .  .  .  priusquam  :  Mi.  1339.     See  C  i. 

etiam  .  .  .  nunc :  Am.  408.  Cas.  691  etiarnne  habet  n. 
Casina  gladium  ?  nunc  is  here  an  afterthought. 

nunc  etiam,  nunc  .  .  .  etiam :  Cas.  365  censui  .  .  .  et  n.  e. 
censeo.  Poe.  189.  Tru.  520.  Mo.  118  n.  e.  volo  dicere. 
The  whole  passage  =  dixi  et  n.  e.  dicam.  Ps.  610  n.  qui- 
dem  e.  servio.  Am.  frag,  xv  (ex  Prise.  I,  564)  abeundi  n. 
tibi  e.  occasiost. 

etiam  prius,  etiam  .  .  .  prius  :  Cis.  586.  See  the  whole  con- 
text. Mi.  1401  iamne  in  horn  in  em  involo  ?  *  Immo  e.  p.  ver- 
beretur.  Cf.  1418,  1424.  Ba.  221  :  D  5.  Mer.  386  (cf.  384, 
385).  Ps.  331. 

prius  etiam,  prius  .  .  .  etiam :  Mer.  568-569  Prius  hoc  aus- 
culta  .  .  . :  prius  etiamst  quod  te  facere  ego  aequom  censeo 
(note prius  in  the  first  clause;  in  the  second  join  prius  with 
facere,  etiam  with  est;  note  position  of  etiam].  [Additory  : 
K  28.]  Am.  202  p.  ipse  mecum  e.  volo  hie  meditari. 

etiamnum :  Men.  462  e.  reliquiarum  spes  animum  oblectat. 
Tru.  785  e.  .  .  .  falsus  incertusque  sum. 

etiam  .  .  .  parumper:  Mi.  596  cohibete  intra  limen  e. 
vos.  p. 

etiam  amplius  :  As.  41 ;  above,  a. 

etiam  .  .  .  ultro :  Ba.  567 ;  above,  d. 

2.  With  the  imperfect  tense  :  Ru.  846  etiamne  in  ara  tune 
(F  Z  nunc  P)  sedebant  .  .  .  ? 

3.  With   the   future   tense:   Per.  847   dedimus   dabimus- 
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que  e.  Cap.  892  Dubium  habebis  e.,  sancte  quom  ego 
iurem  tibi?  Ergasilus  had  given  assurances  to  Hegio  in 
872-890.  Lindsay  (ed.  min.)  is  right,  Elmer  and  Brix6 
(1910)  wrong  here.  Cas.  606  quin  e.  diu  morabor:  '  If  I  talk 
further,  I'll  be  retarding  still  further  what  I  want  done.' 
quin  has  nothing  to  do  with  etiam  ;  since  604  the  senes  have 
been  hurling  gtiin's  at  each  other. 

Cu.  453  immo  e.  porro  .  .  .  dicam  (sc.  tall  stories). 

Au.  805  ('  I  don't  know  where  to  find  my  slave ')  nisi  e.  hie 
opperiar  tamen  paulisper. 

Men.  922  Mane  modo :  e.  percontabor  alia.  *  Occidis 
fabulans.  So  the  Triumvirate  edition,  L,  Ly,  giving  an 
excellent  and  simple  text.  The  Teubner  text  is  absurd.  The 
sense  approaches  the  additory  :  B  6.  Ps.  524  priusquam  istam 
pugnam  pugnabo,  ego  e.  prius  dabo  aliam  pugnam.  See 
also  B  4. 

4.  With  the  perfect  tense :  Mi.  1 142  At  parum  e.  (derun- 
cinavit  militem),  '  There's  still  some  planing  ...  to  be  done.' 

5.  In  negative  sentences  :  (a)  with  the  present  tense  (com- 
pare and  yet  contrast  Men.  398,  Mi.  518,  above,  e,  a,  at  end. 
There  the  negative  is  inherent  in  the  verb  itself):  Ps.  567, 
St.  356  nihil  e.  scio.         Per.  231  haud  e.  es  octoginta  pondo. 
Tru.  526  neque  etiam  *  queo  pedibus  ambulare  (=  atque  .  .  . 
adhuc  nequeo  ambulare.     Read  from  516;    the  presents  in 
525-526  mark  the  continuance  of  Phronesium's  suffering,  of 
which  the  soldier  has  spoken  (516  ff.)  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
the  past.     This  consideration  and  the  position  of  etiam  make 
against  the  rendering  '  I  cannot  even  walk.')          Cas.  924  nul- 
lum  muttit  e.  verbum  (U  in  lac.). 

With  present  subjunctive :  Mi.  992  quasi  non  videam 
neque  .  .  .  e.  dum  sciam. 

(b)  With  future  tense:  Ba.  921  non  dabo  temere  e.  prius 
quam. 

(c)  With  perfect  tense  :  Ep.  336  qui  numquam  e.  natus  est, 
'who  is  still  unborn.'     This  mode  of  interpretation  will  else- 
where readily  account  for  temporal  etiam  with  the  perfect 
tense  in  negative  sentences.     Cf.  e.g.  discussion  of   Tru.  526, 
above,  and  of  Per.  630,  below,  both  under  5.     Frag.  I,  115 
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(ex  Non.  334)  numquam  cum  ilia  etiam  *  limavit  caput. 
Per.  128.  Am.  248  Numquam  e.  quicquam  adhuc  verborumst 
prolocutus  perperam.  adhuc  helps  to  fix  the  sense  of  etiam. 

Ru.  959  nihil  e.  respondit.  Per.  630  nihil  adhuc  pecca- 
vit  e.,  '  She  is  still  errorless.'  Note  adhuc. 

As.  445  .  .  .  rettulitne  ?  *  Non  etiam.  Ps.  280  e.  non 
dedit. 

Mer.  381  haud  e.  quicquam  inepte  feci.  Mi.  1400  Perii. 
*  Haud  e.  (=  e.  vivis). 

Per.  174  nondum  etiam  *  edidicisti  (=  etiam  ignoras). 

Am.  733  neque  .  .  .  intuli  e.,  '  I  have  still  not  set.' 

Ps.  957  nihil  e.  dum  (P  dum  e.  A)  harpagavit. 

Deserving  of  special  attention  is  Ru.  1381.  In  1380  ff.  the 
Mss.  give :  cedo  quicum  habeam  iudicem  ni  dolo  malo  in- 
stipulatus  sis  nive  etiamdum  siem  quinque  et  viginti  natus 
annos.  Priscianus  I,  388  has  sive  etiamdum  .  .  .  annos 
natus.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kirk  (35)  in  reading  nive  and  in 
believing,  with  Acidalius,  Bentley,  Reiz,  Leo,  that  a  negative 
is  needed  with  etiamdum,  since  the  sense  required,  as  the 
declaration  made  by  Labrax,  is  'I  am  still  not  (=  under) 
twenty-five,'  '  I  am  not  yet  twenty-five.'  etiamdum,  in  an 
affirmative  clause,  cannot  mean  '  as  yet,'  as  Sonnenschein 
would  have  us  believe;  see  Mr.  Kirk,  page  35,  note  i,  and 
below  on  Ps.  1028.  Acidalius  (so  L)  inserted  haud  before 
siem.  Mr.  Kirk  rightly  objects  that  the  negative  "  should 
stand,  according  to  the  normal  form,  before  etiam "  (say 
rather  "according  to  Plautus'  invariable  use":  see  above,  5, 
throughout).  Mr.  Kirk  proposes  (35,  note  2)  nive  haud  dum 
etiam  siem  .  .  .  This  form  finds  no  exact  counterpart  in 
Plautus,  but  Per.  174  nondum  etiam*  edidicisti  is  closely 
akin  to  it. 

In  Ps.  1028  metuo  autem  ne  erus  redeat  etiamdum  a  foro, 
etiamdum,  if  sound,  appears  in  an  affirmative  clause.  Cf. 
with  Mr.  Kirk  (36),  Cicero  Att.  xm,  31,  i  quoniam  etiamdum 
abes  (a  passage  variously  handled  by  the  editors,  I  note). 
The  force  is  'still,'  approaching  'again';  cf.  Mo.  377  quid 
illi  reditio  e.  hue  fuit  ?  There  is  no  negative  force  at  all 
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here  in  etiamdum,  nor  will  the  rendering  '  as  yet,'  ventured 
by  Sonnenschein  for  Ru.  1381,  apply.  —  Possibly,  however, 
etiamnum  is  to  be  read,  as  in  Men.  462,  Tru.  785,  and  Cicero 
I.e.  by  Wesenberg. 

Tru.  321  haud  convenit  e.  hie  dum  Phronesium. 

Poe.  99  neque  quicquam  .  .  .  fecit  e.  num  stupri  (versum 
seel.  Guy,  non  Ly). 

As.  385  nemo  e.  tetigit  ...  Ib.  491  nemo  e.  me  accu- 
savit 

B.    Additory  etiam  :  page  116. 

i.  With  substantives:  Au.  561  e.  agnum  misi  (he  had 
sent  cod,  553,  a  tibicina,  557,  obsonium,  560).  Au.  frag,  v 
(Wagner  Rg  ex  Non.  120)  etiam*  hallec  duint.  As.  184 
volt  f  amulis  (placere),  volt  e.  ancillis :  et  quoque  catulo  meo 
subblanditur  (note  equivalence  of  etiam  and  quoque).  Am. 
91  e.  ...  anno  quom  .  .  .  lovem  invocarunt  venit  ('last 
year,  too,  Jupiter  played  actor').  Mer.  29  inhaeret  etiam* 
aviditas.  Mi.  1147.  Mo.  629.  Au.  465  e.  meus  med  in- 
tus  gallus  .  .  .  perdidit  (etiam  immediately  precedes  part  of 
what  it  adds,  meus  .  .  .  gallus).  Poe.  385  e.  ocellum  addam 
(note  the  verb.  Read  364-385.  Versum  autem  seel.  L). 
Tru.  539  (loc.  dub.)  e.  nihili  pendit  addi  purpuram  (Ly  — 
for  another  gift  see  530).  Ru.  1275  E.  patrem  (salutem)? 
St.  709. 

Ru.  484  ultro  adgerunda  etiam st  aqua.  Ps.  735  :  page  1 16. 
Au.  452.  Ib.  304.  Ba.  424  hoc  e.  ad  malum  accersebatur 
malum.  We  may  join  etiam  closely  with  hoc:  see  then 
below,  3.  Mer.  728  e.  vis  nomen  dicam?  (in  719  Dorippa 
had  said,  '  Whose  is  the  woman  ? ').  Am.  747  Tute  istic 
(istuc  dixisti),  e.  adstante  hoc- Sosia.  [Temporal:  K  27.] 
Tru.  380  verum  tempestas,  memini,  quondam  etiam  (L)  fuit 
(loc.  dub.). 

Ba.  216  Bacchis  etiam*  fortis  tibi  visast  ?  (etiam  adds 
Bacchis  to  the  theme  just  discussed,  the  acting  of  the  Epi- 
dicus;  note  e.  Epidicum,  214).  As.  939-940  Da  savium  e., 
prius  quam  abitis.  Cu.  210  tene  e.,  prius  quam  hinc  abeo, 
savium. 
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Tri.  934  an  e.  Arabiast  in  Ponto  ?  Etiam  may  be  inten- 
sive (D  i),  but  the  additory  sense  is  sufficient. 

porro  etiam,  etiam  porro :  Ba.  273  p.  e.  ausculta  pugnam. 
See  below,  6.  Cu.  453  :  A3. 

etiam  .  .  .  insuper :  Tri.  1025  e.  laborem  ad  damnum  appo- 
nam  epithecam  insuper.  Note  the  verb,  and  the  predicate 
noun  epithecam. 

que  .  .  .  etiam:  Cas.  314  tu  .  .  .  filiusque  e.  tuos.  Ib. 
612  cum  istac  cumque  arnica  e.  tua.  Both  examples  occur 
in  one  play. 

atque  etiam :  Ep.  473  a.  e.  fides  .  .  .  addam  dono.  Per. 
783  Persas  a.  e.  omnis  personas.  Tri.  965.  Ps.  1223  hau 
sinam  .  .  .  nisi  mi  argentum  redditur,  viginti  minae.  *  At- 
que e.  mihi  aliae  viginti  minae  (we  may  also  join  etiam  with 
the  numerals:  see  then  below,  5). 

With  a  clause :  Au.  307  at  scin  e.  quo  modo  ?  '  do  you  know 
what  else  he  does  ? '  Read  from  304.  Ba.  745  Adscribe 
dum  etiam.  ...  '  Sed,  pater,'  etc.  Note  the  forms  in  731, 
734-735  (especially  good),  741,  and  the  prefix  of  the  verb 
here  and  in  741.  Men.  944  turn  patrem  occidisse  et  matrem 
vendidisse  e.  scio.  Mr.  Kirk  (31)  joins  etiam  closely  with 
the  repeated  scio.  Per.  69:  see  L  on  68.  Ba.  757  Numquid 
aliud?  fi  Hoc,  atque  e. :  ubi,  etc.  Poe.  281  de  te  quidem 
haec  didici  omnia.  *  Etiamne  ut  ames  earn  ?  Ci.  775  om- 
nes  homines  fabulantur  .  .  .  etiam*  Lampadionem  me  .  .  . 
quaesivisse  aiunt.  We  may  also  take  etiam  as  adding 
quaesivisse  to  inventam,  or  aiunt  to  fabulantur:  see  then 
below,  6.  Mo.  118  (if  etiam  be  taken  with  the  ^/-clause). 
See  also  A,  i,  e,  j. 

2.  With  adjective  used  as  substantive :  Ba.  546  e.  unum 
hoc(scito).         St.  427  hoc  e.  unum  (volo).         Ru.  441  Immo 
e.  tibi  .  .  .  faciam  omnia.         Mer.   167  multa  exquirere  e. 
prius  volo  quam  vapulem.         Men.  922  :  above,  A  3. 

3.  With   pronoun:    Cas.  991  e.  me  ...         Mi.  1206  te 
quoque  ei  dono  dedi.     *  Etiamne  me  ?         Note  equivalence 
of  quoque  and  etiam,  each  with  a  pronoun.     Cf.   1207  (U). 
Tru.  939  si  e.  me  amas  (U).         Ba.  1161  ego  ipsus  .  .  .  scire 
puto  me  :  verum  audire  etiam  *  ex  te  studeo.         Mo.  513  e.  tu 
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fuge.  Ci.  7$7  ego  e.  (U  ***  iam  P  Gs  aliter  i/r)  quaero  meam. 
Poe.  251  Sat  est  istuc  alios  dicere  nobis :  ne  nosmet  nostra  e.  - 
vitia  eloquamur.  etiam  belongs  with  nosmet,  but  the  fond- 
ness for  combinations  like  nosmet  nostra  accounts  for  its  posi- 
tion. Ba.  565  occiperes  tute  etiam  *  amare.  Ly  reads 
vcciperes  tute  earn  amare,  a  better  text,  because  an  object  is 
needed  for  amare.  L  reads  tute  \  amare.  Per.  848  Loquere 
tu  e.,  frustum  pueri  ? 

Ba.  424:  above,  i.  Am.  760.  Ib.  902  nisi  e.  hoc  falso 
dici  insimulaturus  es  (in  683  ff.  Amphitruo  had  charged  her 
with  lying).  Men.  1042  e.  hie  servom  se  meum  esse  aibat 
('here's  another  person  making  strange  blunders.'  This  ex- 
planation is  simpler  and  better  than  Mr.  Kirk's  (31)).  Mer. 
24  amori  accedunt  e.  haec  (cf.  29).  Ib.  751  etiamne  haec 
illi  tibi  iusserunt  ferri?  Read  from  735.  Mi.  811  quom 
e.  hie  agit  .  .  .  (loc.  dub.).  Mo.  422  quin  e.  illi  hoc  dicito. 
Am.  773  (read  from  682.  '  This  is  the  climax,'  says  Amphi- 
truo, 'if  she  has  the  patera.'  Then  says  Sosia)  An  etiam* 
credis  id  .  .  .  ? 

Ps.  370  numquid  aliud  e.  voltis  dicere? 

Ba.  274  etiamnest  quid  porro  ? 

atque  etiam :  A  u.  99  a.  e.  hoc  praedico  (for  other  orders 
see  80-98). 

More  or  less  similar  are  Tru.  534  Paenitetne  te  quot  ancil- 
las  alam,  quin  etiam  *  me  super  adducas  quae  mihi  comedint 
cibum  ?  (loc.  dub.  —  L  and  Ly,  following  Haupt,  read  quin 
examen  super  adducas,  etc.).  As.  232  at  ego  est  e.,  prius 
quam  abis,  quod  volo  loqui  (join  etiam  with  the  relative 
clause).  Ru.  200  e.  (ea)  quae  simul  vecta  mecum  in  sca- 
phast  excidit. 

4.  With  adjective  :  Poe.  1386  rapacem  te  esse  semper  cre- 
didi,  verum  e.  furacem  aiunt  (yerum  is  '  but,'  wholly  divorced 
from  etiam.  'You  are  not  only  rapax,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  know  you  better  than  I  do  you  are  also  furax'). 
Ps.  872.  Ib.  524:  A  3. 

etiam  .  .  .  insuper,  insuper  etiam :  Cas.  441,  Mer.  693. 

et  etiam:  Ci.  522  di  .  .  .  magni  minutique  et  etiam  *  patel- 
larii. 
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atque  etiam :  Ps.  195.  Ib.  566  non  demutabo  :  a.  e.  cer- 
tum,  quod  sciam  :  .  .  .  futurumst  ('  My  plans  are  unchange- 
able, aye,  surely  fixed,'  etc.  Vide  R.).  So  L,  with  no  hint 
of  corruption.  Lorenz  emended  strangely  ;  Professor  Morris 
left  the  passage  as  corrupt.  Mr.  Kirk  (41)  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  etiam.  To  me  the  whole  =  Hoc  quod  dixi 
inmutabile  atque  ('and  in  fact')  certum  est 

5.  With  numerals :  Ba.  692  ut  .  .  .  e.  alteram  facias  viam. 
Au.  641  ostende  e.  tertiam  (manum).       Poe.  492  volo  narrare 
tibi  e.  imam  pugnam  (he  had  described  a  fight  in  471-487). 
Tru.  910  addam  etiam*  unam  minam  istuc  (L  post  Ca  et 
Bo).     Similar  is  Men.  1018  em  tibi  etiam  (plagam). 

St.  449  est  e.  hie  ostium  aliud  posticum  (read  from  437). 
Per.  669  e.  .  .  .  hue  decem  accedent  minae.  Mer.  435  : 
A,  it  e.  Poe.  403  e.  tibi  hanc  amittam  noxiam  unam :  non 
sum  irata  (Agorastocles'  fault  lies  in  having  sent  his  slave, 
Milphio,  as  orator  to  the  sisters ;  the  slave  has  been  imperti- 
nent. In  353  A.  had  asked  Cur  mihi  haec  iratast  ?  Cf.  370). 

Ru.  1007  verbum  e.  adde  unum  (adde  etiam  CDU). 

Ba.  954  alterum  (f  atum  Troiae)  etiamst  *  Troili  mors.  Ib. 
971  nunc  alteris  e.  ducentis  usus  est  (nunc  and  etiam  are 
wholly  divorced).  Mer.  432  tris  minas  accudere  e.  possum. 
•  Ps.  1223  :  see  above,  p.  126. 

6.  With   verbs:   Mo.   549   b,    553    e.   fatetur  de  hospite? 
('  You've  told  him  :  he  confesses  too  ? ')         Ru.  401  at  ego  e. 
(scio)  .  .  .  spem  decepisse  multos.         Cap.  53  :  A,  i,a.     As. 
498-501   Frugi  tamen  sum  nee  potest  peculium  enumerari. 
.  .  .  Etiam  f  nunc  dico  (Ly  brackets  nunc  dico,  rightly)  .  .  . 
mercator  .   .   .   mihi  talentum   .   .   .   adnumeravit  et  credidit 
neque  deceptust. 

Ci.  775:  above,  i.  Mer.  167:  above,  2.  Tru.  88 1  Bene 
vale,  Phronesium.  *  (An  non  et)iam  tuom  oculum  vocas  ? 
(so  L). 

As.  109,  Tru.  331  atque  audin  e.  ?  A,  i,  d. 

Ru.  1277  etiamne  .  .  .  complectar  eius  patrem?  Ib.  1275 
etiamne  earn  .  .  .  salutem?  (In  etiam  patrem?,  ib.,  etiam 
may  go  either  with  the  noun  or  with  the  verb  to  be  supplied.) 
Ci.  518  e.  quid  consultura  sis  sciam? 
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Tru.  30  quid  f  perierandum  est  etiam  *  praeter  munera ! 
Read  21-29. 

As.  276  e.  de  tergo  ducentas  plagas  .  .  .  dabo  (see  274). 
Tri.  708  e.  ob  stultitiam  tuam  te  .  .  .  multabo  mina.  Men. 
922  :  A  3.  Ru.  1270  patri  e.  gratulabor? 

Mo.  978  aedis  emit  ?  .  .  .  quadraginta  e.  dedit  huic  .  .  .  ? 
Men.  1072  hunc  censebam  ted  esse  :  huic  e.  exhibui  negotium 
(  =  et  censebam  et  exhibui).  Tri.  943  an  tu  e.  vidisti  lovem  ? 

Poe.  1282  e.  me  ...  ad  se  abduxit  (read  from  1280).  Cf. 
Ru.  327,  Tru.  248.  Cap.  664  ut  etiam*  .  .  .  mihi  contra 
astitit !  (Rs),  '  He  has  not  only  wronged  me  (653  ff.,  658  ff .)  : 
he  has  gone  further,  he  faced,'  etc.  Tri.  942  eho  an  e.  in 
caelum  escendisti  ?  Ps.  1172  ('My  master  won  me  by  his 
prowess').  *Ane.  .  .  .  expugnavit  carcerem  ?  Men.  939 
e.  me  ...  minitatu's  prosternere  (etiam  adds  minitatu's  to 
aiebat,  936).  Ps.  1177,  1178  tune  e.  cubitare  solitu's  in 
cunis?  .  .  .  Etiamne  facere  solitus  es,  scin  quid  loquar? 
Ru.  327,  Tru.  248. 

With  an  adverbial  clause :  Cap.  327  Est  e.  ubi  profecto 
damnum  praestet  facere  (read  from  325). 

With  imperative:  Ba.  745  :  above,  I,  page  126. 

atque  etiam :  Ba.  1092  perditus  sum  a.  etiam  *  eradicatus 
sum.  As.  482  supplicium  .  .  .  de  nobis  detur  ?  *  A.  e.  ... 
poenae  pendentur  mihi.  Verses  480-483  are  bracketed  by 
Ussing,  Gs  and  Gray.  With  imperative :  Ps.  1075  (read 
from  1070). 

nee  .  .  .  etiam:  Ba.  670  non  placet  nee  temerest  etiam 
(LULy  temerest:  etiam  ty). 

immo  etiam  :  Vi.  83  ('  There  never  was,  there  never  will  be 
a  needier  person  than  you  ').  *  Cave  tu  istuc  dixis  :  immo  e. 
argenti  minam  .  .  .  iam  ego  adferam  ad  te  ('  You  are  quite 
wrong :  nay,  I'll  go  further  and  lend  you,'  etc.). 

etiam  .  .  .  porro,  porro  etiam  :  As.  875  is  e.  corruptus  porro 
suom  corrumpit  filium  ('he  carries  on  the  process  of  corrup- 
tion by  spoiling,'  etc.).  Ba.  273  p.  e.  ausculta  pugnam, 
'  hear  still  further  how  he  fought.'  Chrysalus  has  described 
two  moves  of  Archidemides :  (i)  'I  don't  owe  you  any 
money,'  259-260;  (2)  'the  symbolus  is  a  forgery,'  266  ff. 
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etiam  ultro :  As.  440  adducit  domum  (tarpezitam)  etiam  * 
ultro  .  .  . 

non  modo  (quidem)  verum  (sed)  etiam :  Mo.  390  faciam  n. 
m.  ne  intro  eat  v.  e.  ut  fugiat.  Ib.  11.12  non  radicitus  qui- 
dem .  .  .  v.  e.  exradicitus.  Ib.  995  non  equidem  in  Aegyptum 
hinc  modo  vectus  fui  sed  e.  in  terras  solas.  Curiously  enough, 
all  the  examples  are  in  one  play. 

7.  quoque  etiam  :  (a)  with  noun  :  Ep.  234  cani  q.  e.  (i.e.  as 
well  as  clothes)  ademptumst  nomen.         Men.   1160  venibit 
uxor  q.  e.         Mer.  299  oculis  q.  e.  plus  iam  video  ('  my  eyes, 
too,  are  better').         St.   258.     Tru.  731  Thetis  q.  e.  lamen- 
tando  f  lausum  fecit  filio  (L,  Ly,  after  Valla,  read  lamentando 
pausam  ;  Schoell  gave  lausam .   see  Archiv,  iv,  258). 

(b)  With  pronoun  :  Am.  30  ego  q.  e.  Mer.  328  mini  q.  e. 
Per.  145  me  q.  etiam*  vende  (read  134  ff.).  Am.  753  tu 
q.  e.  Tru.  875  tibi  q.  e.  (Ly).  Ps.  932  te  q.  e.  Am. 
8 1  hoc  q.  e.  ('this  further  command,'  etc.  Read  from  64). 
Ep.  589  hanc  q.  e.  .  .  .  matrem  vocem.  Tru.  94  cum  ea  q.  e. 

Am.  717  Et  te  q.  e.  (salutavi).  Foe.  40  et  hoc  q.  e. 
Per.  744  faciam  .  .  .  te  q.  e.  ipsum  ut  lamenteris. 

Tri.  1048  illis  q.  abrogant  e.  fidem  qui  nil  meriti. 

Am.  281  earn  q.  edepol  e.  multo  haec  vicit  longitudine. 

8.  etiam  .  .  .  quoque:  (a)  with  noun:  Mo.  mo  immo  e. 
cerebrum  q.    omne    .    .    .    emunxti.         Ps.    122  (tange)  vel 
e.  matrem  q. 

(b)  With  pronoun:  Cu.   130  E.  mihi  q.  .  .  .  lubet,  'I,  too, 
have  a  liking.'        Am.  702  e.  tu  q.  adsentaris  huic  ?  (clumsily 
put  for  '  Do  you,  too,  say  what  she  says  ? ').         As.  502  atque 
e.  tu  q.  ipse.    See  Gray.        Am.  461  facta  ero  dicam  meo,  nisi 
e.  is  q.  me  ignorabit. 

(c)  With  adjective :  As.  567  e.  tua  q.  malefacta. 

(d)  With   participle:    Ps.    353    iuravistin   .    .    .    conceptis 
verbis  ?     *  E.  consutis  q. 

9.  In  questions  expressing  astonishment  or  mockery,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  matter  (remark,  etc.)  which  calls  forth 
the  question  had  added  insult  to  injury  (in  many  cases  an  in- 
sulting epithet,  added  to  the  question,  shows  the  speaker's 
sense  of  wrong  done  to  him)  :  Am.  376 :  A,  I,  d.        Men.  499 
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E.  derides,  quasi  nomen  non  gnoveris  ?  (read  from  486).  Mo. 
1132  verbero,  e.  inrides  ?  Her.  763  numquam  dixi.  *  E. 
negas  ?  Au.  424  quae  res  ?  e.  rogitas  ?  (read  from  406). 
Ib.  437  e.  rogitas?  sceleste  homo,  quine  ...  Ib.  633  ver- 
berabilissume,  e.  rogitas  ?  Read  from  628. 

Men.  710  e. .  .  .  ,  inpudens,  muttire  .  .  .  audes  ?  ('in  addition 
to  wronging  me  do  you  dare  ? '  For  the  wrongs,  see  704-709. 
The  matrona  remembers  the  long  scene  with  her  husband, 
605  ff.).  Ba.  127  (109-126  say,  'I  don't  like  these  outra- 
geous preparations  ').  *  Mihi  paratumst  quoi  placet.  *  E.  me 
ad  versus  exordire  argutias  ?  Ba.  785  Ego  nullum  faciam 
verbum.  *  E.,  carnufex,  minitare  ?  (Threats  here  crown 
trickery  :  read  from  770).  Am.  1025  quid  nunc  vis  ? 
*  Sceleste,  at  e.  ...  me  rogas  ?  Read  from  1019.  Ib. 
1029:  A,  i,  a,  end,  page  119. 

Cas.  997  Feci  ego  istaec  .  .  .  ?  *  Rogitas  e.  ?  Am.  571 
Quid  mali  sum  .  .  .  promeritus  ?  *  Rogasne,  improbe,  e.  qui 
ludos  facis  me?  572  well  shows  how  Plautus  felt  571  (and 
similar  questions),  for  there  Sosia  replies,  Merito  maledi- 
cas  mi,  si  non  id  ita  factumst.  Verum  haud  mentior,  etc. 
Cf.  585. 

As.  677  Furcifer,  e.  me  delusisti?  Read  from  655  ff. 
Leonidas  has  made  both  his  master  and  the  latter's  mistress 
degrade  themselves  in  hope  of  a  certain  reward  ;  then  he 
failed  to  give  the  reward. 

C.  Etiam  ='  again ';  p.  116:  I.  Mi.  1339  e.  n.  saluto  te, 
Lar  .  .  .  priusquam  eo.  Probably  she  had  saluted  the  Lar 
within  the  house;  the  plays  at  times  oblige  us  to  postulate 
action  off  the  stage.  Brix  translates  by  '  noch  einmal.' 
Tri.  991  at  e.  maledicis  ?  Read  925-990  for  the  sycophanta's 
insults  and  threats  to  Charmides,  whose  identity  he  has 
known  for  some  time. 

Cas.  806  f  Quid  si  etiam  si  occentem  hymenaeum  .  .  .  ? 
A  doubtful  passage.  etiam  (A),  however,  seems  sound. 
Olympio  had  sounded  the  hymenaeus  in  798-800. 

Cap.  563  at  e.,  furcifer,  male  loqui  mi  audes  ?  547~55O  and 
561-563  give  rise  to  two  outbursts  by  Aristophontes :  551, 
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563.  Per.  290  e.  scelus,  male  loquere  ?  Cf.  this  with  279, 
and  280  ff.  with  278  b.  Tru.  621  e.,  scelus  viri,  minitare  ? 
For  Cuamus'  abuse  of  Stratophanes  see  593-594,  598,  600- 
602,  613,  620.  Cf.  621  with  604-605. 

Akin  are  Mo.  377  Quid  illi  reditio  e.  hue  ?  (vide  Brix  U). 
The  noun  reditio  helps  to  give  etiam  its  sense.  Cf.  the  dis- 
cussion of  Ps.  1028,  above  (p.  124),  under  A,  5,  c.  An.  326 
me  vituperas  ?  fur.  *  E.  fur,  trif urcifer  (*  Fur,  e.  fur,  tri- 
furcifer  Rg). 

Composite  examples  are:  Am.  369.  Tru.  886:  A,  i,  a. 
Am.  376:  A,  \td\  B  9.  Per.  827:  A,  I,  d.  Mi.  1424: 
A,  i,  b. 

etiam  (...)  denuo  :  Ba.  923  lubet  e.  mi  has  perlegere  d. 
Am.  394  Amphitruonis  ego  sum  servos  Sosia.  *  E.  d.  (dicis)? 
Sosio  had  made  this  claim  before,  especially  in  361  ff., 

363  ff. 

2.  With  imperative:   Cu.  612  redde  etiam*  argentum  aut 
virginem  (the  first  demand  was  made  in  effect  at  610.     redde 
helps  to  give  the  iterative  sense,  as  reditio  does  in  Mo.  377 
above,  i ).     Mo.  472-474  circumspicedum  .  .  .  circumspice  e. 
-^'-  J373  Bene  vale  igitur  .  .  .  E.  nunc  vale  (etiam  and  nunc 
are  divorced.     Cf.  Mi.  1339,  above,  i).         Mer.  324  Vide  sis 
modo  e.  *  Visumst.         Mer.   1013   Scio.      *.  .  .  Id,  quaeso, 
hercle  e.  vide. 

Au.  55.  Men.  158.  Am.  1082:  A,  i,  e.  Similar  is  Mi. 
1418  verberetur  e. :  A,  i,  b. 

3.  etiam  atque  etiam :   Tri.  674  te  moneo  hoc  e.  a.  e.  ut 
reputes.     Note  the  prefix  of  the  verb.        Au.  614  vide,  Fides, 
e.  a.  e.  nunc  .  .  .     See  608. 

4.  In  questions,  when  a  question  (or  command)  is  repeated, 
in  the  same  or  equivalent  terms,     etiam  adds  the  renewed 
asking  (or  command)  to  the  previous  inquiries  (commands), 
and  the  translation  is  'Again  I  ask,  is  .  .  .  ? ',  or  'Again  I 
say,'  plus  an  imperative.    The  speaker  is  impatient  or  angry ; 
an  opprobrious  epithet  often  shows  his  mood.     Over  against 
such  questions  we  may  set  affirmations  with  inquam  (paren- 
thetical).    Cf.  especially  Mo.  383  e.  vigilas  ?     This  repeats 
suscita  istum,  372,  vigila,  373,  vigila,  374,  suscita,  382.     So, 
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in  affirmations,  pater  inquam  aderit,  383,  repeats  pater  advenit> 
3/6,  pater  .  .  .  offendet,  378. 

(a)  Repeating  a  question,  '  again  I  ask,'  is  (are,  do)  .  .  .  ? 
Ru.  467  etiamne  hanc  urnam  acceptura's  ?  (cf.  463,  465,  479- 
481).         Ib.  4696.  acceptura's  urnam  hanc?         Au.  255  e. 
mihi  despondes  filiam  ?  (cf.  219,  237,  241).         Per.  542  e.  tu 
illam  destinas?  (cf.  493,  494,  528,  532,  538,  all  suggesting  the 
sale).         Per.   277  e.  dicis  .  .  .  ,  venefice  ?     Cf.  the  earlier 
part   of   the   verse.         Ba.  670   e.   quid    mihi   respondetis  ? 
Chrysalus    had    twice    asked    for    information    in    668-669. 
Correct  Ly's  text :  non  placet  nee  temerest  etiam  :  quin  mihi 
respondetis.     A  gives  quid,  not  quin.     I  fail  to  see  how  L  and 
Ly  construe  (see  their  notes  and   U).         Ba.   1167  etiam* 
redditis  .  .  .  filios  et  servom  ?     Nicobulus  had  asked  for  his  son 
at  1 145  ff.         Mo.  272  etiamne  unguentis  unguendam  censes  ? 
(note  her  requests  in  257-261). 

Cos.  728,  Mo.  552,  Cap.  556,  Am.  381,  Mo.  851,  Cas.  749: 
A,  i,  d. 

(b)  Repeating  a  command,  '  again  I  say/  with  imperative. 
Poe.  431  etiamne  abis  ?  (cf.  i  or  abi  in  424,  426,  428,  429, 
430  bis).         Men.  697  mane,  redi.     Etiamne  astas  ?  e.  audes 
.    .    .    revorti   .    .    .  ?         Mo.   938    Pergam    pultare   ostium. 
...  *  Etiamne  aperis  ?     See  899  ff.,  988.        Cu.  189  e.  disperti- 
mini?     Cf.  181-183,  185.         Cas.  977  etiamne  imus  cubitum  ? 
(cf.  965).         Mo.  885  b.  mane  tu   atque  adsiste   ilico.  .  .  . 
E.  respicis  ? 

Per.  275  scelerate,  e.  respicis?  (cf.  as  fa  273,  and  271-272). 
Cu.  41  Obloquere.  *  Fiat.  *  E.  taces.  Obloquere  is  indica- 
tive, calling  for  silence,  and  so  =  face.  The  slave  perversely 
interprets  it  as  imperative.  Per.  152  e.  tu  taces  ?  (Faciam 
equidem  quae  vis,  147,  virtually  =  face).  Tri.  514  e.  tu 
taces  ?  (cf.  abin  hinc  dierecte,  457,  oculum  .  .  .  ecfodiam 
.  .  .  si  verbum  addideris,  463).  Per.  413  accipin  argen- 
tum  ?  .  .  .  e.  tu  argentum  tenes  ?  Mo.  383  :  above,  under  3, 
at  beginning.  Ib.  741  (U  aliter  ^). 

D.   Etiam  with  intensive  force,  'even.'     See  page  116. 
i.  With  noun:  Ba.  214  E.   Epidicum  .  .  .  invitus  specto, 
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si  agit  Pellio.  As.  540  e.  opilio  .  .  .  aliquam  (ovem)  habet 
peculiarem.  Ps.  628  ('  Why,  I  look  after  Ballio's  ac- 
counts').  *  Si  quidem  hercle  e.  supremi  promptas  thensau- 
ros  lovis,  tibi  .  .  .  nunquam  credam.  Mer.  538  e.  cum 
uxore  non  cubet  ?  Ib.  732  immo  etiam*  scio.  Tri.  934  : 
B  i. 

2.  With  adjective  =  noun:  Cap.  137  foris  aliquantillum  e. 
quod  gusto  id  beat.     Ly  translates  by  '  the  merest  morsel ' ; 
Elmer  and  Morris  are  silent.     [Temporal :  K.  27.]         Am. 
610  uno  te  plus  etiamst  quam  volo.         Ps.  1328  aut  dimidium 
aut  plus  e.  faxo  hinc  feres. 

Ba.  321  e.  dimidium  censes?  The  sense  is,  'He  has  not 
brought  even  half,  then  ? '  Ib.  397  ('  It's  better  to  be  called 
impudiosus  than  ingratus'}:  ilium  laudabunt  boni,  hunc  e. 
ipsi  culpabunt  mali  (cf.  417).  Ru.  504  perdidi  e.  plus  boni 
quam  mihi  fuit.  Ib.  960  dimidium  volo  ut  dicas.  *  Immo 
hercle  e.  plus  (Seyffert  amplius  P  Rs). 

Atque  etiam  amplius :  Cap.  777  tantum  affero  quantum  ipse 
a  divis  optat  a.  e.  amplius.  Tri.  248  :  page  1 1 7.  (Versum 
seclus.  Buecheler  Rs  U). 

3.  With  adjective :  Au.  565  exta  inspicere  in  sole  etiam* 
vivo  licet  (U).         Cas.  74  maioreque  opere  ibi  serviles  nup- 
tiae  quam  liberates  e.  curari  solent  (join  etiam  with  maiore,  in 
spite  of  the  word  order.     The  two  verses  make  one  compact 
whole).         Per.  552:  page  117. 

4.  With  pronoun :   Mi.  572  e.  illud  quod  scies  nesciveris 
.  .  .  (cf.  566).         Ba.  417  sese  e.  ipse  oderit.     Read  405- 
416;  cf.  397.     [Additory:  K  31.]         Au.  530  e.  ipsus  ultro 
debet  argentario  (versum  seclus.  Ca  Rg  U).          Tru.  112  e. 
ultro  ipsi  aggerunt  ad  nos.         Ba.  791  nescio  e.  id  quod  scio. 

Mi.  $66  si  ...  muttivero  e.  quod  .  .  .  sciam,  dato  excru- 
ciandum  me  (cf.  572).  Ru.  382  e.  qui  it  lavatum  .  .  . 
tamen  surripiuntur,  '  even  the  watchful  bather  loses  his 
clothes.'  Frag.  I,  27  (ex  Cell,  in,  3,  5)  nunc  e.  quod  (quom) 
est  ('even  when  one  has  something  to  eat'),  non  estur  (nunc 
and  etiam  are  wholly  divorced). 

5.  With  adverb:  Men.  791  e.  faxo  amabit  amplius.         Ib. 
320  (R)  an  etiam*  opsono  amplius  ?         Cap.  290  immo  edepol 
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pertinax :  quin  e.  ut  magis  noscas  .  .  .  [Temporal:  K  40,  29.] 
Poe.  1 88  Placet  consilium.  *  Immo  e.  ubi  expolivero  magis 
hoc  turn  demum  dices  .  .  .  Ps.  324  Immo  vin  e.  te  faciam 
ex  laeto  laetantem  magis  ?  Cap.  1 50  tibi  ille  unicust,  mi  e. 
unico  magis  unicus.  Tri.  910  Devoravi  nomen  .  .  .  atque 
e.  modo  ('  and  yet  even  a  second  ago ')  vorsabatur  mihi  in 
labris  primoribus.  Tru.  898  Merito  ecastor  tibi  suscenset. 
*  .  .  .  etiam  *  parum  male  volo.  Per.  356  e.  turn  vivit 
quom  esse  credas  mortuam.  Ba.  221  eo(=  argento)  for- 
tasse  iam  opust.  g  Immo  e.  prius,  nam  iam  hue  adveniet 
miles. 

In  Mi.  1014  Bo  and  R  read  etiam  sic,  wrongly,  after  P. 

As.  41  etiam  amplius :  A,  i,  a.  Mo.  299,  ib.  827: 

A,  i,  e. 

6.  With  verb :  Cap.  561  At  e.  te  suom  sodalem  esse  aibat. 
[Additory:  K  31.]         Mo.  423  (die  me)  facturum  ut  ne  e. 
aspicere  aedis  audeat.         Mer.  1002  quin  loris  caedite  e. 

Men.  691  utere  .  .  .  vel  e.  in  loculos  compingite.  [Addi- 
tory:  K  31.]  Cap.  455  at  e.  dubitavi  .  .  .  emerem.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Kirk  (32)  thought  etiam  here  additory  and  untranslata- 
ble. I  fail  to  see  the  possibility  of  additory  force.  There  is 
no  note  in  Ly,  Elmer,  or  Morris.  Am.  814  Haeret  haec  res, 
si  quidem  etiam  *  (Rgl)  mulier  factast  ex  viro.  But  the  Mss. 
reading,  si  quidem  haec  iam  mulier  factast  ex  viro,  should  be 
retained.  Tri.  1039  ('bad  manners  have  the  laws  under 
control'):  eae  (=  leges)  misere  e.  ad  parietem  sunt  fixae 
clavis  ferreis. 

With  supine :  Am.  587  nunc  venis  e.  ultro  inrisum  domi- 
num. 

7.  With   clause :    (a)   Poe.    570  Quin    e.   deciderint  vobis 
femina  in  talos  velim,   'I'd  be  willing   even  to   have   your 
thighs,'  etc.         Ru.  817  e.  me  abire  hinc  non  sinent  ?  'will 
they  even  prevent  my  departure  ? ' 

Cap.  255-256  vix  cavet  quom  e.  cavet :  e.  quom  cavisse 
ratus  est  .  .  .  captus  est.  [Additory  and  untranslatable : 
K.  32.]  See  Morris.  Ru.  1124  vidi  petere  miluom  e. 
quom  nihil  auf erret  tamen  (vide  Rs).  Mr.  Kirk  (31)  took  it  as 
additory.  Sonnenschein  is  better. 
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(£)  etiam  si  (cf.  Kriege,  De  enuntiatis  concessivis  apud 
Plautum  et  Terentium,  18):  Cas.  93  quin  edepol  e.  si  in  cru- 
cem  vis  pergere  sequi  decretumst.  The  Teubner  text  wrongly 
sets  a  comma  after  etiam.  Ep.  518  immo  e.  si  alterum  tan- 
turn  perdundumst,  perdam  .  .  .  (versum  omis.  A  Rg  Sg  L  U, 
non  Ly).  Mer.  595  (U)  tamen  e.  si  (U  vide  ^r)  podagrosis 
pedibus  esset  .  .  .  iam  a  portu  redisse  potuit.  In  Tri.  474  P 
gives  At  pol  ego,  etiamsi  vetet.  But  A  yields  etsi  votet :  so 
Sg,  Ly. 

8.  In  questions,  where  it  seems  translatable  only  by 
'actually'  or  the  like:1  Poe.  271  audes  e.  servos  spernere, 
propudium  ?  Ru.  982  ausu's  e.  comparare  vidulum  cum 
piscibus?  Poe.  1234  e.  me  meae  latrant  canes?  'What, 
are,'  etc.  Mer.  981  (Eutychus  and  Lysimachus  are  scold- 
ing Demipho.  Demipho  replies,  981.  Then  Eutychus  says) 
E.  loquere,  larva?  This  question  has  not  been  previously 
asked.  Mer.  983:  identical  with  981,  but  said  by  Lysi- 
machus. Ru.  71 1  at  e.  minitatur  audax  ?  The  scene  begins 
at  706  ;  Labrax  had  spoken  only  once,  threateningly,  710,  but 
there  had  been  much  excitement  in  the  temple.  Ba.  910 
(read  from  906  :  '  I  want  to  reproach  your  son.'  *  '  Spare  no 
words  ').  *  E.  me  mones  ?  Ru.  733  vi  mecum  agis.  *  E. 
f  vim  proportas,  flagiti  flagrantia  ?  Ba.  331  istic  Theoti- 
mus  divesnest  ?  This  question  has  not  been  asked  before,  but 
the  compliments  in  307,  309,  justify  the  next  words :  *  E. 
rogas  ?  Mer.  202  visum  est  tibi  credere  id  ?  *  E.  rogas  ? 
Cu.  191  Quid  ais,  propudium  ?  tun  e.  .  .  .  odium  me  vocas  ? 
1  do  you  dare  call  .  .  .  ? ' 

In  some  questions  etiam  seems  without  appreciable  force : 
As.  714  e.  tu,  ere,  istunc  amoves  abs  te  ?  (=  quin  tu  amoves  ?). 
Tri.  790  Nonne  arbitraris  turn  adulescentem  anuli  paterni 
signum  nosse  ?  *?  E.  tu  taces  There  is  here  no  backward 
reference  of  the  type  seen  above,  D,  4,  b>  for  there  has  been 
no  command  face  in  the  scene,  which  begins  at  729. 

Similar,  in  a  statement,  is  As.  871  ego  censeo  f eum 
etiam  hominem  in  senatu  dare  operam  (f  ego  censeo : 
etiam  .  .  . !  Ly). 

1  Cf.  Loch,  Zutn  Gebrauch  des  Imperativs  bei  Plautus,  24. 
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E.  Etiam,  with  affirmative  force:  p.  117  (see  Samuelson, 
Eranos,  iv,  7):  Am.  544:  p.  117.  Ba.  3i6Nihilne  attulistis 
inde  auri  domum  ?  *  Immo  etiam.  Mer.  816:  p.  117. 
Mo.  1000  Numquid  processit  ad  forum  .  .  .  novi?  *  Etiam. 
Poe.  406  atque  audin  ?  *  Etiam  (aliter  L  U).  Here,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  the  temporal  force  is  still  apparent. 
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X.  —  'The    Treatment   of  Dactylic    Words   in   the   Rhythmic 
Prose  of  Cicero,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Sense  Pauses 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.  W.  SHIPLEY 

WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY 

OF  the  criticisms  directed  against  the  details  of  Zielinski's 
system,  as  set  forth  in  his  Clauselgesetts1  and  Das  Ausleben  des 
Clauselgesetzes?  perhaps  the  most  numerous  are  those  levelled 
against  his  occasional  assumption  of  Syllaba  Anceps  and  Hia- 
tus before  the  diaeresis  of  the  ditrochaic  rhythm  in  clausulae 
of  the  type  audeat  iudicare.  The  Syllaba  Anceps  type  which 
his  critics  have  called  in  question  is  ordine  iudicaris,  where 
ordine  is  regarded  as  a  cretic.  More  open  to  criticism,  although 
objections  have  not  been  so  frequently  made,  are  certain  por- 
tions of  his  "Theorie  der  Anlaufe,"  and  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  involves  the  resolution  of  the  first  long  in 
clausula  I,  with  the  ft  caesura.  The  type  is  sanguine  redtm- 
daret.  Here  Zielinski  has  been  compelled,  under  the  stress 
of  his  law,  to  postulate  for  sanguine  the  very  unnatural  accent 
sanguine,  which,  by  reason  of  its  very  unlikelihood,  should 
have  been  accepted  with  greater  hesitation  and  only  after  all 
other  possibilities  had  been  considered.  To  the  same  category 
belongs  his  accent  theory  in  clausulae  of  the  type  2  2. 

These  debated  rhythms  and  the  accents  involved  will  be 
discussed  in  another  paper.  I  mention  them  here  only  to 
point  out  that  the  questions  at  issue  turn  upon  rhythms  con- 
taining dactylic  words,  and  that  the  dactylic  word  is  the  real 
crux  in  all  of  them. 

That  the  issues  involved  are  not  likely  to  be  settled  by  the 
study  of  the  rhythms  of  the  clausula  alone  is  shown  by  the 
failure  of  the  investigators  of  the  clausula  to  agree.  The 
statistical  method,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  clausula,  here  reaches  one  of  its 
limitations.  Its  processes  are  necessarily  too  mechanical  to 

1  Das  Clauselgesetz  in  Ciceros  Reden,  Leipzig,  1904. 

2  Das  Ausleben  des  Ciauselgesetzes  in  der  rornischen  Kunstprosa,  ib.  1906. 
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account  adequately  for  all  the  phenomena  of  rhythmic  prose. 
Even  in  the  composition  of  writers  and  speakers  who  were 
most  under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the  rhetoricians, 
and  to  whom  the  observance  of  the  rules  for  rhythm  was  a 
more  or  less  conscious  process,  there  must  have  been  nuances 
in  phrasing  which,  without  real  violation  of  rhythmic  laws, 
cannot  be  fully  represented  by  the  measure  of  longs  and 
shorts,  or  by  the  mechanical  marking  of  the  division  of  words 
within  the  foot.1  Quintilian  again  and  again  refers  to  the 
rhythmical  elements  in  speech  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  mechanical  process  of  reckoning  longs  and  shorts  :  the 
debita  actionibus  respiratio,  ix,  4,  18;  the  aliquid  medii  tem- 
poris  between  vowels  in  hiatus,  ib.  4,  36 ;  the  rhythmus  etiam 
in  corporis  motu,  ib.  4,  50  and  4,  139  (Atque  corporis  quoque 
motui  quaedam  tempora  adsignes)\  the  inania  tempera,  due 
to  the  various  kinds  of  pauses  which  take  up  time,  ib.  4,  5 1  ; 
the  quoddam  latens  tempus  ipsa  divisione  verborum,  ib.  4,  98 ; 
the  recognition  in  prose  of  syllables  which  are  longer  than 
long  or  shorter  than  short,  ib.  4,  84.  The  following  remarks, 
in  which  he  draws  the  distinction  between  mechanical  scansion 
and  rhythmical  phrasing,  are  particularly  illuminating  :  (i)  ib. 
4,  107-108  sed  fingamus  sic :  Non  turpe  duceres.  Sed  hie  est 
illud  inane,  quod  dixi.  Paullulum  enim  morae  damus  inter  ulti- 
mum  ac  proximum  uerbum,  et  turpe  illud  interuallo  quodam 

producimus  (i.e.  Non  turpe  duceres,  approximating I 

_w_);  alioqui  sit  exultantissimum  et  trimetri  finis:  Quis 
non  turpe  duceret.  (2)  ib.  4,  108  sicut  illud  ore  excipere  liceret, 
si  iungas,  lasciui  carminis  est:  sed  interpunctis  quibusdam 


1  Zielinski,  and,  since  the  publication  of  his  Clauselgesetz,  most  other  investiga- 
tors, mark  the  relationship  of  word  endings  to  the  foot  by  a/375,  etc.  But,  as  the 
same  symbol  sometimes  marks  the  divisions  between  words  of  the  same  word 
group,  where  there  is  practically  no  pause,  and  sometimes  divisions  between 
words  which  belong  to  different  word  groups,  it  may  represent  values  which 
differ  greatly.  By  using  a  light-faced  type  (e.g.  5)  for  mere  word  division,  and 
a  heavy-faced  type  (e.g.  8)  to  indicate  real  pauses,  much  would  be  gained. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  non-rhythmical  letters 
of  Cicero  differ  little,  so  far  as  the  tale  of  longs  and  shorts  is  concerned,  from  the 
letters  and  speeches  which  are  rhythmical.  The  real  difference  lies  in  the  phrasing, 
and  in  the  placing  of  the  rhetorical  pauses. 
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et  tribus  quasi  initiis  fit  plenum  auctoritatis.1  Cicero's  state- 
ments are  not  quite  so  explicit  as  those  of  Quintilian  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  but  his  constant  practice  and  the  following 
passage  in  the  Orator  are  clearly  corroborative  :  222  sin  mem- 
bratim  uolumus  dicere,  insistimus,  atque  cum  opus  est,  ab  isto 
cursu  inuidioso  facile  nos  diiungimus.  Sed  nihil  tarn  debet 
esse  numerosum  quam  hoc  (i.e.  membratim  incisimue  dicere), 
quod  minime  apparet  et  ualet  plurimum.  Ex  hoc  genere  illud 
est  Crassi :  "  missos  faciant  patronos  :  ipsi  prodeant."  Nisi  in- 
teruallo  dixisset  "ipsi  prodeant,"  sensisset  profecto  se  fudisse 
senarium. 

Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  modern  investigators  all  agree 
that  in  the  clausula  the  final  syllable  is  treated  as  long,  and 
in  general  before  a  strong  punctuation.  But  there  are  pauses, 
not  indicated  by  punctuation  in  the  texts,  which  in  rhetorical 
utterance  are  quite  as  long  as  the  comma  or  the  colon,  and 
must  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  rhythm  as  the  regu- 
larly indicated  stops.  These  are  the  pauses  which  serve  to 
set  off  phrases,  word  groups,  nouns  in  appositive  and  predica- 
tive positions,  predicate  adjectives,  parenthetical  expressions, 
such  as  videlicet,  denique,  and  the  like,  and,  in  particular, 
those  pauses  which  are  necessary  to  give  proper  relief  to 
emphatic  words.  On  a  priori  grounds  the  effect  of  these 
pauses  upon  the  metrical  values  of  the  words  which  precede 
them  should  be  the  same,  whether  the  pauses  coincide  with 
the  end  of  a  metrical  member  or  fall  within  it.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  these  pauses,  in  particular,  that  I  wish  to  consider 
the  treatment  by  Cicero  of  dactylic  words  in  the  de  Imperio 
Pompei? 

The  statistics  will  be  made  more  intelligible  if  I  first  give 

1  Many  of  the  apparent  irregularities  for  which  emendations  are  now  so  fre- 
quently offered,  solely  on  metrical  grounds  and  without  a  shred  of  manuscript 
evidence,  are  perhaps  capable  of  a  similar  explanation. 

2  The  tendency  to  place  proper  names,  such  as  Antonius,  and  other  dactylic 
words  before  punctuation  pauses  has  been  pointed  out  by  others,  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  rhythmical  value  of  the  phrasing  and  the  emphasis  pauses  has  not 
been  recognized,  except  in  so  far  as  Zielinski  has  taken  account  of  them  in  the 
diaeresis  of  his  Classes  III,  IV,  and  V.     Even  here  he  does  not  apply  the  principle 
consistently,  and  he  does  not  use  it  elsewhere  where  it  would  be  equally  applicable. 
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in  full  a  page  of  the  speech,  by  way  of  concrete  illustration, 
with  the  dactylic  words  (except  those  of  variable  quantity) 
printed  in  italics.  Those  which  are  emphatic  are  printed  in 
heavy  italics.  To  indicate  the  end  of  the  rhythmical  member 
in  which  a  given  dactylic  word  occurs  I  have  inserted  Zielin- 
ski's  symbols,  V  I,  V  2,  etc.  Where  there  are  alternatives,  I 
have  indicated  both,  and  where  the  scansion  is  doubtful  I  have 
appended  a  question  mark.  Where  the  dactylic  words  do  not 
coincide  with  the  end  of  a  member,  the  Greek  letters  a/ByS 
have  been  used  after  them  to  indicate  the  type  of  word  divi- 
sion, as  in  Zielinski's  system,  with  this  innovation,  however, 
that  the  Greek  letters  in  heavy  type,  ap^S,  indicate  not  only 
a  word  division  but  also  a  pause.  A  dot  even  with  the  tops 
of  the  letters  is  occasionally  used  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  a  phrase,  or  both.  The  passage  49- 
52  has  been  chosen  on  account  of  the  number  of  apparent 
irregularities.  The  text  is  Mueller's. 

49.  Quare  cum  et  bellurn  sit  ita  necessarium  (L  21),  ut  neglegi  non 
possit,  ita  magnum,  ut  accuratissime  sit  administrandum,  et  cum  ei 
imperatorem  praeficere  possids,  in  quo  sit  eximia  belli  scientia  (41), 
singularis  uirtus,  clarissima  (y)  auctoritas  (V  2),  egregia  fortuna,  dubi- 
tatis,  Quirites,  quin  hoc  tantum  boni,  quod  uobis  •  ab  dis  immortalibus 
(V  2)  •  oblatum  et  datum  est,  in  rem publicam  (V  2)'  conseruandam 
atque  amplificandam  •  conferatis?  Quodsi  Romae  Cn.  Pompeius 
priuatus  esset  hoc  tempore  (V  2),  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  is  erat  deli- 
gendus  atque  mittendus ;  nunc  cum  ad  ceteras  summas  utilitates 
haec  quoque  opportunitas  adiungatur,  ut  in  iis  ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut 
habeat  exercitum  (L  21),  ut  ab  iis,  qui  habent,  accipere  statim  possit, 
quid  expectamus?  aut  cur  non*  ducibus  dis  immortalibus  (V  2)' 
eidem,  cui  cetera  (V  2)'  summa  cum  salute  rei  publicae  *  commissa 
sunt,  hoc  quoque  bellum  regium  (V  21)'  committamus? 

51.  At  enim  uir  clarissimus  (V  2),  amantissimus  (/3)  rei  publicae 
(V  2),  uestris  beneficiis  amplissimis  adfectus,  Q.  Catulus,  itemque 
summis  ornamentis  honoris,  fortunae,  uirtutis,  ingenii  praeditus  (L  2tr), 
Q.  Hortensius  (V  2),  ab  hac  ratione  dissentiunt.  Quorum  ego  auc- 
toritatem  apud  uos  multis  locis  plurimum  (8)  ualuisse  (S  2 3?)  et  ualere 
oportere  confiteor ;  sed  in  hac  causa,  tametsi  cognoscetis  auctoritates 
contrarias  uirorum  fortissimorum  et  clarissimorum,  tamen  omissis 
auctoritatibus  ipsa  re  ac  ratione  *  exquirere  •  possumus  (8)  ueritatem 
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(V  3),  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea  •  omnia  (L  22  ?)  quae  a  me  adhuc 
dicta  sunt,  idem  isti  uera  esse  concedunt,  et  necessarium  (V  2)- 
bellum  esse  •  et  magnum  •  et  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  summa  esse  omnia 
(V  2).  Quid  igitur  ait  Hortensius  (V  2)?  Si  uni  omnia  (V  2)  tribu- 
enda  sint,  dignissimum  (V  2  ?)  •  esse  Porapeium,  sed  ad  unum  tamen  * 
omnia  (8)  •  deferri  (S  2)  •  non  oportere,, 

If  one  considers  the  italicized  words  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  rules  of  prosody  as  applied  to  Latin  poetry,  and 
takes  no  account  of  any  pauses  except  those  marked  by  a 
strong  punctuation  (.  ;  :  ?  ,),  the  last  three  syllables  have  the 
values  given  below  in  Table  I  ;  namely,  of  the  23  words  in 
question,  1 5  would  have  the  value  of  cretics,  2  the  value  of 
trochees  by  elision,  while  6  would  continue  to  have  the  value 
of  dactyls. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  considers  the  other  pauses 
due  to  phrasing  and  emphasis,  as  in  Table  2,  these  values 
change  considerably.  Of  the  23  dactylic  words,  22  will  have 
the  value  of  cretics  (-£.  w  ^),  one  will  have  the  value  of  a  tro- 
chee, and  the  dactylic  value  (Z.  w  w)  disappears  completely. 

In  this  table  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  values 
given  in  class  I,  A,  since  all  the  words  in  question  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  punctuation  and  form  the  ends  of  rhythmi- 
cal members.  There  will  also  be  no  question  as  to  the  values 
in  group  II,  since,  in  any  event,  these  words  have  the  final 
syllable  long  by  position  by  reason  of  the  following  conso- 
nant. The  trochaic  value  of  clarissima  in  III,  C,  will  also  be 
admitted.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  values  of  the  remaining  seven  examples,  though  the 
pause  after  each  of  them  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  after  a 
due  consideration  of  the  sense.  These  7  cases  will  therefore 
require  examination  in  detail. 

The  following  5  dactylic  words  form  the  ends  of  rhythmical 
members,  and  are  each  followed  by  a  sense  pause :  — 

ab  dis  immortalibus  forms  a  distinct  phrase  and  is  in  itself  a 

complete  colon  (V  2). 
ducibus  dis  immortalibus  forms  an  ablative  absolute  phrase  and 

the  last  two  words  the  complete  rhythm  V  2. 
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cetera.  The  words  "  eidem,  qui  cetera"  while  possessing  no 
inherent  unity,  are  separated  from  the  context  which  follows 
by  the  phrase  "  summa  cum  salute  rei  publicae,"  and  from  that 
which  precedes  by  the  phrase  "  ducibus  dis  immortalibus." 
They  are  therefore  preceded  and  followed  by  a  phrase  pause 
and  form  together  the  rhythm  V  2. 

exquirere.  The  context  shows  that  this  word  has  a  strong  empha- 
sis :  "  arrayed  against  me  are  Catulus  and  Hortensius,  men 
whose  authority  and  influence  must,  I  admit,  have  great 
weight  with  you ;  but  yet,  independently  of  such  authority 
(pmissis  auctoritatibus],  we  can  discover  the  real  truth  by  a  logi- 
cal consideration  of  the  facts."  Possumus  ueritatem,  which  fol- 
lows, forms  a  complete  rhythmical  member w | w  _  w 

=  V  3.  Though  standing  in  relief  on  account  of  its  emphasis, 
exquirere  forms  with  ratione  the  rhythm  L21y,  if  there  is 
elision,  or,  as  is  probable  on  account  of  the  pause  before 
exquirere,  it  forms  without  elision  V  2  y. 

dignissimum.  The  sense,  the  word  order,  the  predicate  value 
of  dignissimum,  all  point  to  the  emphasis  upon  it,  and  to  the 
emphasis  pause  which  divides  it  from  esse  Pompeium,  which 
forms  the  rhythm  V  i.  Dignissimum  lacks  two  syllables  of  the 
full  rhythm  V  2,  but  is  supported  by  the  preceding  syllables.1 
Elision  with  esse  is  here  out  of  question,  as  the  result  would 
be w_w . 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  and  all  modern  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject recognize  that  the  last  syllable  in  the  rhythmical  member 
is  treated  as  long.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  dissent  as  to 
the  values  of  these  five  words  except  from  those  who  would 
arrange  the  members  differently. 

There  remain  the  two  cases  of  omnia.  Both  are  emphatic 
owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  antithesis  between  uni  and 
omnia  on  the  one  hand,  and  ad  unnm  and  omnia  on  the  other. 
The  pause  after  each  is,  therefore,  as  considerable  as  that 
which  follows  any  of  the  emphatic  words  which  we  have  been 
considering.  That  the  second,  omnia  (deferri\  forms  the 
basis  and  not  the  cadence  of  a  rhythmical  member  is  shown 
by  the  cola  which  precede  and  follow  it  (sed  ad  unum  tamen 

1  See  Zielinski's  "  Textkritik  und  Rhythmusgesetze  in  Ciceros  Reden," 
Philologus^  LXV,  1906,  p.  607,  in  support  of  this  view. 
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=  V  2,  non  oportere  —  V  i),  both  of  which  form  complete 
rhythms.  Omnia  deferri  is  therefore  a  separate  rhythm  = 

S  2  (_  \j  ±L  I ),  a  superior  clausula  if  the  pause  between 

the  two  words  is  operative.  If  the  pause  does  not  add 
the  inane  tempus,  omnia  deferri  falls  into  the  class  of 
Pessimae,  =  P  i.1 

I  have  placed  omnia  (tribuendd}  in  class  B.  It,  however, 
belongs  more  properly  in  class  A.  With  si  uni,  if  pro- 
nounced staccato,  as  would  be  necessary  here,  it  would 
form  V  2. 

These  concrete  examples  serve  to  show  that  in  general  the 
dactylic  words  which  do  not  elide  (elision  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly rare),  and  which  do  not  have  their  last  short  made  long 
by  position,  are  so  placed  that  they  precede  the  punctuation 
or  rhetorical  pauses  ;  and  that  the  pause  adds  the  inane 
tempus  whether  it  occurs  at  the  end  of,  or  within,  the  rhyth- 
mical member,  and  that  it  is  the  pause  and  not  the  mechanical 
considerations  of  rhythm  which  have  the  lengthening  effect. 

These  23  examples,  while  representative,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  ratios,  or  for  definite 
conclusions.  I  therefore  give  in  Tables  I  and  II,  which  are 
parallel  to  Tables  i  and  2,  the  statistics  for  the  439  dactylic 
words  in  the  de  Imperio  Pompei. 

It  is  evident  even  from  Table  I  that  the  great  majority  have 
non-dactylic  values  by  reason  of  their  position  :  68.7  %  have 
the  value  of  the  cretic ;  9.3  %,  if  elided,  become  trochees;2  if 

1  Of  the  22  examples  of  P  I  with  the  7  caesura  on  p.  159  of  Zielinski's  Clau- 
selgesetz,  15  have  a  pause  after  the  dactyl,  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
82;    3  contain  numerals,  and  the  order  of  the  words  is  therefore  uncertain  ; 
2  are  corrupt,  and  2  only  are  clear  cases  of  P  I.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  Zielin- 
ski's own  tables  (p.  152)  the  diaeresis  type  is  normal  for  S  2.     The  clausula 

8 
w  ^  | was  therefore  not  regarded  as  a  Pessima  by  Cicero. 

2  Assuming  that  all  are  cases  of  elision.     In  reality,  however,  21   of  the  41 
dactylic  words  in  this  class  surely  end  rhythmical  members,  and  there  is  no  eli- 
sion.    It  is  also  probable  in  the  case  of  8  more  (Class  B)  that  they  precede  a 
phrase  pause  or  an  emphasis  pause  within  the  rhythmical  member.     It  is  signifi- 
cant, even  assuming  that  all  of  the  41  examples  are  elision  cases,  that  there  is  so 
little  resort  to  the  opportunity  for  elision  in  order  to  avoid  the  dactylic  values 
which  produce  the  rhythms  of  the  P  class  (Pessimae).     It  is  clear  that  the  pause 
rather  than  the  elision  is  depended  upon  to  save  the  rhythm. 
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used  in  the  hexameter,  21.8%  would  remain  dactyls.  In 
Table  II,  where  the  pauses  are  taken  into  consideration,  this 
21.8  %  practically  disappears,  leaving  .4%  only  with  dactylic 
values. 

In  Table  II  there  will  be  little  question  about  the  values  in 
classes  I,  II,  III.  The  cretic  value  in  I  is  generally  recog- 
nized. In  II  the  values  are  cretic  whether  the  pauses  are 
recognized  or  not  In  Class  III,  if  the  pauses  are  recognized, 
the  values  are  cretic :  and,  where  they  are  not  operative, 
elision  takes  place,  and  the  values  are  trochaic.  Class  V,  C,  is 
also  non-dactylic  in  value,  since  the  two  examples  clearly  form 
choriambi :  8  insignia  uictoriae  (_|_ww_|_w_  =  2  tr.) 
and  36  qualia  sint.  These  classes  with  distinctly  non- 
dactylic  values  form  79.7  %  of  all  the  examples. 

The  chief  difference  of  opinion  will  come  in  IV,  V,  groups 
A  and  B.  Most  of  the  examples  in  group  A  of  these  two 
classes  will  also  occasion  little  controversy,  since  the  end  of 
a  rhythm  in  most  cases  distinctly  coincides  with  a  sense  pause. 
I  shall,  however,  give  all  examples  in  this  group  which  are  in 
any  way  debatable.  I  shall  also  give  all  examples  in  group  B 
for  these  two  classes,  since  here  the  metrical  value  of  the 
pause  within  a  rhythmical  member  has  not  hitherto  been 
recognized  except  in  sporadic  cases.  The  examples  given  on 
the  sample  page  are  not  included.  The  examples  are  given 
in  relation  to  unmarked  pauses,  as  follows : 

i.   Phrase  pauses. 

(a)  Pauses  before  or  after  a  clause  or  phrase  which  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  simple  construction  of  the  sentence  or 
clause.  Among  such  phrases  may  be  reckoned  :  the  abla- 
tive absolute;  prepositional  phrases;  noun  and  adjective  in 
an  oblique  case  forming  an  adjective  or  an  adverbial  phrase. 
Examples  :  1 7  etenim,  si  uectigalia  •  neruos  esse  rei  publicae  • 
semper  duximus  ;  21  atque  haec  omnia  '  saluis  populi  Roman! 
sociis  atque  integris  uectigalibus  •  esse  gesta;  35  missis 
item  in  oram  Illyrici  maris  et  in  Achaiam  omnemque  Grae- 
ciam  nauibus  •  Italiae  duo  maris  maximis  classibus  .  .  . 
adornauit ;  4  bellum  graue  et  periculosum  uestris  uectigali- 
bus ac  sociis  •  a  duobus  potentissimis  regibus  •  infertur; 
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14  praesertim  cum  •  de  maximis  uestris  uectigalibus  •  agatur ; 
33  qui  *  cum  praedonibus  antea  bellum  gesserat ;  37  quern 
enim  imperatorem  possumus  •  ullo  in  numero  •  putare ; 
55  quo  omnes  undique  •  cum  mercibus  atque  oneribus  • 
commeabant ;  57  utrum  ille,  op\postulat'  ad  tantum  bellum  • 
legatum,  quern  uelit;  12  atque  uno  tempore ;  16  perbreui 
tempore ;  61  difficili  rei  publicae  tempore ;  62  quo  quidem 
tempore ;  56  non  modo  nos  •  ilia  miseria  ac  turpitudine  • 
liberauit ;  38  I  tin  era  quae  .  .  .  per  agros  et  oppida  •  ciuium 
Romanorum  •  nostri  imperatores  fecerint ;  42  qui  ad  omnia  • 
nostri  memoriae  •  bella. 

(b)  A  noun  with  its  adjective  or  dependent  genitive,  a  participle 

or  infinitive  with  its  object  or  modifier,  or  an  adjective  with 
an  adverbial  modifier  form  close  groups  which  are  often 
separated  by  a  slight  phrase  pause  from  the  word  or  words 
on  which  they  depend.  Examples  : 

2 1  patefactumque  nostris  legionibus  •  esse  pontum  ;  30  eorum 
ipsorum  sanguine  •  redundauit;  67  nisi  ut  detrimentis  ac- 
cipiendis  •  maiore  adfici  turpitudine  '  uideremur ;  14  quanto 
uos  studio  conuenit  •  iniuriis  prouocatos  •  sociorum  salutem, 
etc. ;  66  pro  sociis  uos  contra  hostes  •  exercitum  mittere  • 
putatis ;  28  Quis  igitur  •  hoc  homine  scientior  •  unquam  aut 
fuit  aut  esse  debuit. 

(c)  Two  nouns  in  the  same  case,  connected  by  et,  ac,  etc.,  form- 

ing a  single  compound  idea  are  phrased  in  the  same  way  as 
in  b.  Examples : 

10  quae  multo  plus  *  firmament!  ac  roboris  •  habebat ;  45 
socios  et  uectigalia  •  conseruaturus  sit. 

(d)  Where  a  phrase  or  word  group  is  too  long  to  be  uttered  at  a 

single  breath,  it  is  divided  by  a  slight  pause,  especially  when 
the  first  portion  of  the  phrase  is  of  sufficient  length  to  form 
a  rhythmical  member.  Examples ; 

4  in  uestris  uectigalibus  V  2  exercendis  •  occupatae  ;  34 
haec  tria  frumentaria  L  21  subsidia  rei  publicae ;  14  qui 
uectigalia  V  2  nobis  pensitant. 

2.  The  pause  which  follows  each  of  several  adjectives,  nouns,  or 
phrases  attached  to  the  same  verb,  in  the  same  construction  : 
i  hie  autem  locus  ad  agendum  amplissimus,  ad  dicendum  orna- 
tissimus  '  est  uisus,  Quirites  ;  1 6  quas  in  saltibus  •  habent,  quas 
in  agris,  quas  in  portibus  •  atque  custodiis. 
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3.  The  pauses  separating  words  in  a  series  arranged  in  pairs,  espe- 

cially if  the  constructions  are  parallel :  14  ut  et  ubertate  * 
agrorum  |  et  varietate  •  fructuum  |  et  magnitudine  •  pastionis  |  et, 
etc.  .  .  .  facile  omnibus  terris  antecellat.  These  are  clearly 
uttered  staccato.  15  tamen  pecuaria  •  relinquitur,  agri  cul- 
tura  •  deseritur,  mercatorum  nauigatio  *  conquiescit ;  19  in  quo 
gloria  •  nominis  uestri,  salus  •  sociorum,  uectigalia  •  maxima, 
fortunae  *  plurimorum  ciuium  coniunctae  cum  re  publica  de- 
fendantur;  45  cum  socii  •  pertimuissent,  hostium  •  opes  ani- 
mique  creuissent,  satis  firmum  praesidium  prouincia  '  non. 
haberet.  Though  not  in  the  same  grammatical  construction, 
socii  .  .  .  hostium  .  .  .  prouincia  are  rhetorically  parallel. 

4.  The  pauses  which  are  necessary  to  throw  emphatic  words  into 

relief. 

(a)  Emphasis  due  to  antithesis :  I  have  italicized  both  of  the 
contrasted  words;  the  dactylic  word  is  in  heavy  italics. 
1 8  Etenim  parui  illud  refert,  nos  publicanis  f  omissis  |  uecti- 
galia •  postea  uictoria  recuperare ;  20  Quoniam  de  genere  • 
belli  dixi,  nunc  de  magnitudine'  pauca  dicam;  22  Haec  cum 
nostri  colligunt  omnia  •  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus  erTu- 
git ;  22  quos  et  a  maioribus  •  acceperat,  et  ipse  .  .  .  conges- 
serat ;  2  7  quare  esset  hoc  bellum  genere  ipso  '  necessarium, 
magnitudine  •  periculosum;  31  quis  umquam  arbitraretur  aut 
ab  omnibus  •  imperatoribus  \  uno  anno  \  aut  omnibus  •  annis  | 
ab  uno  •  imperatore  \  confici  posse  (the  contrast  is  here 
double,  between  omnibus  and  uno,  and  between  imperatori- 
bus and  anno}  ;  59  si  in  uno*  Pompeio  omnia  •  poneretis; 
68  horum  auctoritatibus  illorum  orationi ;  70  propterea  quod 
pericula  •  facile  .  .  .  repellemus,  honorem  autem,  etc.  Here 
belong  expressions  contrasted  or  balanced  by  tarn  quam,  non 
solum  sed  etiam,  etc. ;  3  non  tarn  •  copia  •  quam  modus  •  in 
dicendo;  10  conservaritis  non  solum,  ut  ante  dixi,  calami- 
tate  •  sed  etiam  calamitatis  formidine  •  liberates. 

(Z>)  Emphasis  on  single  words,  due  to  intrinsic  meaning  or  the 
demands  of  the  context :  6  aguntur  certissima  •  populi  Ro- 
mani  •  vectigalia ;  28  in  summo  imperatore  •  quattuor-  has 
res  inesse  oportere  (these  four  qualities  par  excellence}  ; 
39  testis  est  Sicilia,  quam  multis  •  undique  •  cinctam  peri- 
culis  non  terrore  belli,  sed  consilii  celeritate  explicavit ; 
39  Hie  miramur  hunc  hominem  tantum  •  excellere  •  ceteris,. 
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cuius  legiones,  etc. ;  47  Maximo,  Marcello,  Scipioni,  Mario  et 
ceteris  magnis  imperatoribus  non  solum  propter  uirtutem, 
sed  etiam  propter  fortunam  •  saepius '  imperia  mandata  atque 
exercitus  esse  commissa.  Fuit  enim  profecto  quibusdam 
summis  uiris  quaedam  ad  amplitudinem  et  ad  gloriam  et  ad 
res  magnas  bene  gerendas  *  diuinitus'  adiuncta  fortuna.  (He 
is  here  emphasizing  \hzfrequency  of  the  precedent,  and  the 
god-given  nature  of  \htfelicitas  of  Pompey  and  his  predeces- 
sors) ;  54  quae  civitas,  inquam,  an  tea  tarn  tenuis,  quae  tarn 
parua  •  insula  •  fuit,  quae  non,  etc. ;  62  Quae  in  omnibus  • 
hominibus  noua  post  hominum  memoriam  constituta  sunt ; 
68  Quodsi  auctoritatibus'  hanc  causam,  Quirites,  confirman- 
dam  putatis,  est  uobis  auctor  (then  follows  a  list  of  auctores) ; 
68  auctor  uobis  •  grauior'  esse  nemo  debeat. 

5.  Denique,  in  28,  31,  40,  40,  and  uide licet  in  67,  are  treated  as 
parenthetical.  Pro  consule  is  treated  as  an  appositional  phrase 
in  62  pro  consule'  mitteretur  (that  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  following  sentence,  where  it  occurs  twice,  it  is 
followed  by  a  punctuation  pause) . 

The  above  examples  include  all  the  cases  of  dactylic  words 
about  which  there  might  be  a  dispute  as  to  their  values.  All 
are  followed  by  phrase  pauses  or  are  emphatic,  as  has  been 
seen. 

In  Table  II  I  have  not  recognized  a  pause  in  the  following 
two  examples  in  IV,  C :  41  quod  iam  •  nationibus  exteris  •  in- 
credibile  ac  falso  memoriae  proditum  uidebatur ;  55  cum  mer- 
cibus  atque  oneribus.  The  latter  example  may  have  been 
phrased  "cum  mercibus  '  atque  oneribus,"  but,  disregarding 
this  possibility,  the  two  examples  form  only  .4  %  of  the  total. 

Of  all  the  examples  99.6  %  nave  non-dactylic  values : 
15.1  %  by  reason  of  position,  2  %  by  reason  of  elision,  .4% 
by  reason  of  the  formation  of  choriambi,  and  83  %  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  the  various  pauses. 

From  the  statistics  given  above  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn : 

Words  of  the  type  omnibus,  omnia,  neminem  are  not  used  in  Cicero 
with  the  dactylic  values  which  are  attached  to  them  in  hexameter 
verse. 
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I.   The  great  majority  are  placed  at  the  end  of  a  rhythmical  mem- 
ber, and  before  a  pause,  where  they  have  the  value  of  cretics 


II.   Where  the  dactylic  word  does  not  terminate  a  rhythmical  mem- 
ber, but  falls  within  it,  the  usage  is  as  follows  :  it  either 

A.  precedes  a  pause,  usually  an  emphasis  pause  within  the  rhyth- 

mical member,  which  supplies  the  same  inane  tempus  as  the 
pause  at  the  end  of  a  rhythmical  member,  and  gives  to  the 
dactylic  word  the  value  of  a  cretic  (13-6  %),  or 

B.  if  there  is  no  pause, 

(1)  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  of  the  type  omnibus,  omnium, 

are  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  in  the 
same  word  group,  e.g.  omnibus  rebus,  in  which  case  the 
value  is  cretic  (15.1  %). 

(2)  words  ending  in  a  vowel  of  the  type  omnia  are 

(a)  occasionally  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
in  the  same  word  group,  e.g.  attingere  auderem,  where 
elision  takes  place  and  the  value  of  the  dactyl  reduces 
to  that  of  a  trochee  (1.6  %)  or, 

(fr)  still  more  rarely,  they  form  with  a  long  syllable  in  the 
next  word  a  choriambus,  e.g.  qualia  sint  (.4  %). 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  statistics  and  the  conclusions 
given  in  this  paper  are  several  corollaries,  of  which  I  can 
here  make  but  brief  statement,  owing  to  lack  of  space.  They 
will  be  discussed  in  full  in  later  papers. 

The  data  in  Classes  II  and  III  of  Table  II  suggest  that 
the  tendency  to  place  the  dactylic  words  before  pauses  is  not 
due  entirely  to  the  desire  to  avoid  the  endings  of  verse.  In 
Table  II,  Class  II,  all  the  dactylic  words  are  cretics  in  any 
event  by  reason  of  position,  and  yet  even  here  the  pauses 
preponderate  (105  cases  of  pauses  to  60  of  no  pause).  An- 
other method  by  which  the  dactyl  may  be  eliminated  is  by 
elision,  as  in  Class  III  ;  but  here  also,  of  the  41  cases  where 
elision  is  possible  there  is  a  pause  in  32,  and  elision  surely 
takes  place  in  9  cases  only.  Nor  is  the  tendency  to  place 
dactylic  words  before  pauses  confined  to  writers  of  rhythmic 
prose.  The  same  tendency  is  found  both  in  Caesar  and  Sal- 
lust.  The  probable  reason  is  that  the  natural  accent  of  these 
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words  is  re"gibus,  ge"ntibus,  omnia,  which  causes  them  to  ap- 
proximate the  cretic  type  Z.  w  ^  more  nearly  than  the  pure 
dactylic  Z  w  w.  This  value  Z.  w  w  they  acquire  only  in  close 
word  groups  like  litora  comment,  where  the  secondary  accent 
is  reduced  in  consequence  of  a  main  accent  following  it.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  feet  of 
the  hexameter,  Virgil  resorts  almost  as  often  to  groups  like 
saxa  dedere  as  to  combinations  of  the  type  litora  complent. 
As  words  like  litora,  omnibus,  neminem,  approximate  accentu- 
ally the  cretic  type,  they  are  also  made  to  do  so  metrically  by 
writers  of  rhythmic  prose,  who,  by  placing  them  before  the 
pauses,  add  the  inane  tempus  to  the  last  short  syllable.  It 
will  be  noted  in  the  tables  given  by  Zielinski  that  in  the 
cadence  of  the  period  clausula  the  rhythms  ending  in  a  final 
trochee  or  spondee  (_  w  _1_  ^  =  i,  —^.  =|_w_^  =  3)  are 
twice  as  frequent  as  the  rhythms  ending  in  a  final  cretic 
(—  w  :z|_  w  _  =  2,  izw— |__w_w_  =  4).  But,  in  the  mem- 
bra and  incisa  within  the  period,  the  cretic  cadence  ./.  w  _\  is 
relatively  much  more  frequent.  In  fact,  the  cretic  is  the  sus- 
taining rhythm  of  the  sentence.  This  will  account  for  the" 
greater  frequency  of  words  of  the  type  omnibus,  etc.,  at  the 
end  of  membra  and  incisa  than  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Cicero,  in  Orator  217  (ne  iambus 
quidem  .  .  .  aut  etiam  dactylus,  qui  est  e  longa  et  duabus 
breuibus,  si  est  proximus  a  postremo  parum  uolubiliter  per- 
uenit  ad  extremum)  does  not  have  in  mind  a  combination  like 
gentibus  illis  (of  which  Zielinski  finds  but  four  examples *) 
but  verb  forms  of  the  type  commemorare,  transigeretur,  of 
which  there  are  23  examples  in  period  clausulae.2  It  is  also 
probable  that  both  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  when  they  use  the 
word  postremus,  are  using  it  to  mean  not  only  a  word  at  the 
end  of  a  rhythmical  member,  but  to  mean  also  a  word  which 
precedes  a  sense  or  emphasis  pause. 

1  Pp.  164-165.     Of  these  one  is  corrupt  and  the  other  three  have  a  pause, 
e.g.  Agr.  n,  58  de  quibus  •  foedere  '  cautumst;    so   that  their  value   is  really 

_/  w  ^|Z._- 

2  I  have  discussed  this  question  in  detail  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Heroic 
Clausula  in  Cicero  and  Quintilian,"  in  Classical  Philology,  July,  1911. 
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Zielinski,  adverse  criticisms  to  the  contrary,  was  undoubt- 
edly on  the  right  track  in  assuming  Syllaba  Anceps  before 
the  diaeresis  of  clausulae  III,  IV,  and  V  (p.  96).  He  did 
not,  however,  carry  the  principle  to  its  logical  conclusion,  nor 
does  he  use  it  consistently  even  in  clausulae  of  the  III  type. 
He  scans  Verr.  v,  121  carcere,  deligantur  as  (_d  w  ^l^wji^) 
because  of  the  punctuation,  but  does  not  recognize  in  ib.  145 
(partibus  imminebai),  and  other  clausulae  of  the  same  type, 
that  there  occurs  a  phrase  pause  not  marked  by  punctua- 
tion :  sic  iste  in  omnia  maria  infestus  •  ex  omnibus  Siciliae 
partibus  '  imminebat.  The  principle  is  capable  of  a  wider 
application,  e.g.  to  many  of  the  examples  classed  as  22,  Pi, 
P2,  P3. 

Zielinski,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  "Theorie  der  Anlaufe" 
(Clatiselgesetz,  pp.  35-43)  has  constructed  an  entirely  false 
theory  of  accent  by  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  sense 
pauses,  which  are,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  rhythmic  prose.  I  refer  to  his  artificial  ac- 
centuation crimlne  in  I1/?,  21/:?,  31/3,  etc.  The  fact  is  that 
words  of  this  type  are,  in  his  list  of  examples,  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  pause,  and  form  the  end  of  one  rhythm  and  the 
beginning  of  another.  The  normal  accentuation,  however, 
will  be  that  which  pertains  to  the  rhythm  which  is  ended  by 
the  dactylic  word. 

It  is  clear  also  in  the  light  of  the  figures  I  have  given  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reclassify  many  of  the  clausulae  now 
ranked  as  Pessimae  (Pi,  P2,  P3),  in  so  far  as  they  contain 
dactylic  words  followed  by  a  pause.  These  give  neither  the 
values  nor  the  cadence  of  the  end  of  the  pentameter  or  the 
hexameter,  and  were  apparently  not  considered  as  Pessimae 
by  the  Roman  writers  on  rhythm.  Modern  editors  have  been 
premature  in  resorting  to  emendation  to  get  rid  of  them. 
In  an  article  now  before  me,  for  instance,  it  is  proposed  to 
emend  a  passage  in  Quintus  Curtius,  vii,  2,  16  "Philotae  nomine 

scriptam"  •  to  "Philotae  nomine  inscriptam"  (=  _  w  _| ), 

but  the  rest  of  the  context  shows  that  the  phrasing  is :  Ad 
Parmeniona  quoque  epistolas  feres,  unam  a  me,  alteram  •  Philo- 
tae nomine  '  scriptam,  and  the  value  of  the  last  two  words  is 
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Z.w^l^l^  =  Vi.  In  this  case,  and  in  many  others,  emen- 
dations have  been  premature,  and  assume  too  much  for 
our  knowledge  of  metrical  values  in  prose,  especially  if  the 
emendation  has  no  manuscript  evidence  to  support  it. 

The  conclusions  of  the  present  paper  are  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  a  piece  of  evidence  furnished  by  Cicero's  use  of 
the  enclitic  que.  It  was  this,  in  fact,  which  led  me  in  the 
beginning  to  consider  the  treatment  of  dactylic  words  in 
rhythmic  prose.  In  compiling  a  statistical  table  for  a  paper 
on  the  enclitics,  to  be  published  shortly,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  rarest  of  all  combinations  of  the 
enclitic  que  is  that  in  which  it  is  appended  to  trochaic  words 
ending  in  a  short  vowel.  Harant  had  noticed  this  phenomenon 
for  words  ending  in  e,  and  supposed  that  the  Romans  hesi- 
tated to  add  the  enclitic  to  words  ending  in  e,  on  account  of 
the  repetition  of  the  same  short  vowel.  But  the  infrequency 
is  quite  as  great  after  words  ending  in  a  of  the  type  dona, 
mnlta,  tota,  etc.,  which  are  of  more  common  occurrence  than 
the  words  ending  in  e.  Here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
rarity  of  the  combination  had  never  been  suspected.  My  fig- 
ures cover  one  half  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  speeches.  The 
combinations  in  question,  donaque,  totaque,  simulacraque,  ipse- 
que,  and  the  like,  form  but  1.2  %  of  all  the  combinations  of  the 
enclitic  que.  What  is  more,  in  68  %  of  these  few  cases  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  and  there  is  elision.  This 
reduces  the  cases  in  which  the  number  of  syllables  is  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  enclitic  to  considerably  less 
than  a  third  of  one  per  cent,  a  practically  negligible  quantity. 
Both  sets  of  figures,  viz.  the  low  percentage  of  occurrence 
and  the  high  percentage  of  elision,  point  to  the  practical 
avoidance  of  the  combination.  The  combination  is  common 
in  poetry,  e.g.  templaqiie  Vestae,  aeraqne  fulgent,  metaque 
feruidis,  atraque  late,  etc.  Why,  then,  are  donaque,  tern- 
plaque,  etc.,  avoided  in  rhythmic  prose  ?  If  the  accent  were 
templdque,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  the  last  two  syllables 
would  fit  beautifully  into  the  resolutions  of  the  cretic,  trochee, 
molossus,  or  spondee,  and  if  the  accent  were  templaque  the 
combination  would  differ  in  no  way  from  any  dactyl  in 
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hexameter  verse.1  The  reason  for  the  avoidance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  donaqne,  multaque,  etc.,  do  not  naturally  form  the  end 
of  a  phrase  and  are  not  followed  by  any  pause.  In  the  next 
to  the  last  foot  of  a  rhythmical  member,  if  followed  by  a 
vowel,  they  regularly  elide ;  if  followed  by  a  consonant,  the 
result,  since  there  is  no  pause,  would  be  a  dactyl,  and  this 
was  regularly  avoided. 

1  That  this  was  the  accent  for  Cicero's  time,  I  shall  show  in  the  paper  on  the 
enclitics. 
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XL  —  A  Study  of  the  So-called  Deliberative  Type  of  Question 
(rt  TTOLija-co ;)  as  found  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 1 

BY   PROFESSOR  ASHTON  WAUGH    McWHORTER 

HAMPDEN-SIDNEY   COLLEGE 

A.  The  habitat  of  the  so-called  deliberative  type  of  ques- 
tion is  naturally  the  dialogue,  and  examples  of  this  usage, 
therefore,  are  to  be  found  most  largely  in  Plato  and  the 
Drama.  The  discussion  in  the  present  paper  is  based  on  a 
study  of  the  usage  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
The  term  deliberative  serves  to  indicate  the  type,  but  is 
otherwise  far  from  being  wholly  satisfactory.  In  general, 
two  kinds  of  question  may  here  be  distinguished  :  epcorrja-is  = 
real  appeal,  and  cnropia,  =  an  expression  of  perplexity  or  dis- 
tress, i.  In  genuine  deliberation  the  speaker  is  presented 
with  a  difficulty,  and  ponders  the  matter  in  mind  with  a  view 
to  a  practical  solution  ;  e.g.  "What  shall  I  do?"  followed  by, 
"  I  am  resolved  what  I  shall  do."  Here  the  question  is  self- 
addressed,  but  practical.  2.  When  the  speaker  is  in  doubt 
about  a  course  to  be  pursued,  he  may  appeal  to  another  for 
advice  or  direction,  and  the  type  then  is  properly  dubitative. 
3.  Again,  the  speaker  may,  without  any  reference  to  his  own 
attitude  on  the  subject,  appeal  at  once  to  another  for  orders 
or  instruction  ;  e.g.  "  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  "  TL  /3ou\et 
Spda-co ;  In  some  cases  /SovXet  is  expressed,  and  in  many 
others,  where  it  is  not,  the  type  is  clearly  marked.  This  may 
be  called  real  appeal  of  the  /3ouX«  type.  4.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  speaker,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficulty,  may  find  him- 
self perplexed,  distressed,  entirely  at  a  loss,  and  then  the 
question,  whether  in  the  form  of  appeal  to  another  or  self- 
addressed,  amounts  to  an  expression  —  an  exclamation — of 
grief,  of  despair.  No  answer  here  is  expected,  — it  is  already 
anticipated.  This  is  typical  airopCa  and  is  a  commonplace 
with  the  Tragedians  in  working  out  tragic  situations.  5.  The 
speaker  may  also  consider  the  matter  in  an  impersonal,  pas- 

1 A  fuller  presentation  of  the  subject  is  to  appear  later. 
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sive  manner,  i.e.  without  reference  to  any  act  to  be  done  by 
him,  any  course  to  be  pursued  on  his  part ;  he  simply  specu- 
lates as  to  the  outcome  in  its  bearing  upon  himself.  This 
type  of  question  may  be  called  the  speculative.  It  naturally 
has  to  do  with  temporal  and  passive,  rather  than  with  modal 
and  active  relations,  (a}  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?  " 
is,  of  course,  temporal,  (b)  "  What  am  I  going  to  do  ? " 
["  Does  any  one  know  ? "]  is  purely  speculative  and  non- 
modal,  (c)  "  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  "  —  TL  rrdOo) ;  is  also 
speculative.  It  is  a  permissive  passive  and  has  therefore  a 
certain  modal  value.  Here  belong,  generally,  questions  in- 
volving state,  being,  character,  —  the  less  active,  non-modal 
relations.  6.  Between  real  appeal  and  pure  speculation,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  genuine  deliberation  and  outright 
aTTOpia,  on  the  other,  lies  a  type  of  question  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  propriety,  fitness,  necessity  of  the  act  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  speaker ;  e.g.  "  What  should  I  do  ?  "  "  What  ought 
I  to  do  ? "  etc.  The  relation  expressed  is  a  modal  one, 
stronger  than  that  of  the  permissive  passive,  milder  than  that 
which  calls  for  a  direct  command.  7.  The  speaker,  some- 
times, neither  in  deliberation  nor  in  doubt,  uses  the  delibera- 
tive form  of  question  simply  as  a  rhetorical  device,  and  then 
it  may  amount,  as  frequently,  to  a  repudiation  or  rejection  of 
the  act  named,  the  course  suggested,  or,  when  accompanied 
by  the  negative  ov,  to  a  strong  affirmation,  assertion,  or  ex- 
pression of  conviction.  This  may  be  described  as  the  asser- 
tive or  argumentative  type  of  question  (cf.  B,  I,  10). 

While  in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the  cases  examined 
the  different  types  of  question  are  easily  recognized,  in  others 
still  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  so  distinct  and  it  is 
evident,  e.g.,  that  the  same  question  may  be  intended  both  as 
cpcorrjcrLs  and  as  cnropia. 

B.  In  questions  of  the  so-called  deliberative  type  —  like 
7i  TroMJa-co  ;  —  the  ambiguity  of  form  as  between  the  first  per- 
son singular,  aorist  subjunctive,  and  the  first  person  singular, 
future  indicative,  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
future  to  the  subjunctive,  the  effect  of  person  on  mood,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  toward  such  coincident  forms. 
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In  the  following  pages  an  effort  is  made,  through  the  medium 
of  the  phenomena  examined,  to  throw  some  light  on  these 
several  points. 

I.  Summary  of  Examples.  —  The  occurrences  and  various 
groupings  of  all  questions  of  the  general  type  indicated  are 
for  the  Tragedians  as  follows : 

AESCHYLUS    SOPHOCLES    EURIPIDES 

1 .  Verb  in  subjunctive 

/  \  TI  ( singular          15  7  17 

(a)  Present  ' 

( plural  o  4  21 

,,,.     ....  ( singular          34  23  104 

(£)  Aorist  K    ,      , 

<  plural  i  3  10 

2.  Verb  in  future  indicative  jsi,ngu,lar  '  *° 

( plural  6  5  26 

3.  Verb   of  ambiguous   form    (aorist 

subj.  or  fut.  indie.) 8  19  63 

4.  Combination    of   subjunctive    and 

future  indicative  in  same  context  339 

5.  Ambiguous  form  and  subjunctive  in 

same  context 5  5  25 

6.  Ambiguous  form  and  future  indica- 

tive in  same  context      .     .     .     .  o  o  5 

7.  Ambiguous  forms  alone    ....  3  13  34 

8.  Forms  accompanied  by  ^ovAei,  etc.  o  3(  +  2) 

9.  Variant  readings  between  subjunc- 

tive and  future  indicative  ...  5  2 

10.  Questions  with  negative  ov J       .     .  o  I(+I) 

11.  Questions  with  negative  p.rj l      .     .  o  (2  +  )i 

12.  Questions  followed  by  antistrophic 

imperative1     . 4(  +  2)  5  +  5+2         J9  +  3 

13.  Questions   with    XP^   ^">    avdyKr), 

CIKOS,  etc.,  in  context l  .     ...        (i)  3  +  1  11+2 

14.  Question  with  verb  +  participle,  lat- 

ter expressing    primary  point  of 

inquiry  and  former  giving  result x  10  + 1 

II.  Description  of  Phenomena.  —  i.    In  Aeschylus  the  pro- 
portion of  subjunctives  to  futures  is  7  to  i  (50  to  7) ;  in  Sopho- 
cles, 3  to  i  (37  to  13);  and  in  Euripides,  2  to  i  (150  to  75). 
A  considerable  number  of  the  futures,  especially  in  Euripides, 
do  not  belong  to  the  deliberative,  but  to  the  speculative  or 

1  These  counts  may  not  all  be  complete,  but  are  given  here  for  purposes  of 
reference. 
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some  other  type  of  question,  where  the  future  in  its  non- 
modal  character  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  that  functionally 
the  ratio  for  the  subjunctive  in  the  case  under  consideration 
is  much  larger.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  future 
does  make  its  appearance  here,  the  subjunctive,  as  should 
be  expected,  is  still  to  be  recognized  as  the  dominant  type. 

2.  As  between  subjunctive  and  future,  questions  whose  verbs 
carry  a  passive  or  less  active  signification  seem  to  show  a 
decided  preference  for  the  future,  while  the  stronger,  more 
positive  relations  regularly  take  the  subjunctive  (cf.  A,  5). 

3.  Besides  all  those  cases  in  which  the  future  may  be  other- 
wise disposed  of,  there  still  remain  a  number  in  which  the 
future,  as  a  distinctive  form,  does  appear  as  substantially 
identical  in  function  with  the  subjunctive.     4.    Of  the  am- 
biguous, identical,   or   undifferentiated  forms  (90),  while    a 
number  preferably,  and  some  undoubtedly,  are  to  be  placed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  subjunctive  or  in  the  future  col- 
umn (as  when,  e.g.,  the  negative  fitj  or  ySouXet  accompanies, 
or  the  question  is  clearly  marked  as  speculative,  etc.),  some, 
as  far  as  evidence  goes,  may  be  explained  indifferently  as 
subjunctive  or  as  future,  and  still  others  seem  to  be  both  in 
one.     5.    Of  the  several  combinations  and  shifts  these  totals 
are  to  be  noted  :  subjunctive  +  future,  15  ;  subjunctive  +  am- 
biguous form,  35  ;  future  +  ambiguous  form,  5.     In  case  of 
the   ambiguous    form  -f  subjunctive,    the   one    is    often    the 
equivalent  of  the  other,  as  TL  $o> ;  TL  \e%a> ;  (Eur.  Hel.  483), 
or  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  other,  as  TL  Bpda-ca ;  irorepa 
7rpo<T7rea-a) ;  ?)  fa'pco ;  (Eur.  Hec.  736-738),  i.e.  the  ambiguous 
form  often  stands  related  to  the  subjunctive  as  generic  to 
specific.     The  number  of  ambiguous  forms  with  the  future, 
5,  is   strikingly  small,  and  even  here  two  or  three  of   the 
futures  are  to  be  otherwise  explained. 

III.  Interpretation  of  Phenomena  and  Discussion.  —  I .  The 
Subjunctive  Mood,  (a)  If  we  start  with  Delbriick's  theory 
of  the  subjunctive  as  a  mood  of  will,  —  as,  in  light  of  the 
facts,  it  must  be,  —  a  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation for  all  its  uses  will  be  reached  than  from  any  other 
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point  of  view.  On  the  principle  that  the  mood  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  mood  of  the  expected  or  anticipated  answer,  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  so-called  deliberative  type  of 
question  (cf.  B,  II,  i)  clearly  attests  its  imperative  character, 
its  Grundbegriff  as  a  mood  of  will,  for  here  the  answer  is 
naturally  an  imperative  [or  its  equivalent]  (cf.  B,  I,  12  and 
13),  which  is  the  normal  mood  for  an  expression  of  will. 

(b)  Now  that  the  subjunctive  is  also  temporal  in  character 
cannot  be  denied,  but  this  is  a  relation  that  necessarily  grows 
out  of  its  character  as  a  mood  of  will.     That  which  I  com- 
mand another   to  do,  that  which  I  determine  to  do,  —  i.e. 
whatever  is  willed,  —  can  be  accomplished  only  at  some  future 
time,  immediate  or  more  remote.      Given  an  expression  of 
will,  a  time  relation  of  some  kind  naturally  follows.     Hence 
an  original  mood  of  will  might  gradually   come  to  be  felt 
as  a  colorless  future  of  prediction  with  the  idea  of  modality 
practically  or  wholly  effaced.      Thus  an  apparently  simple 
prediction  may  in  reality  be  an  expression  of  resolve,  deter- 
mination, will,  or  a  decided  command  (e.g.,  of  a  superior  to 
an  inferior)  may  be  rigidly  or  formally  stated  as  something 
that  is  going  to  be.     On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  pass,  in  development,  from  the  idea  of  simple 
futurity  to  the  notion  of  will,  which  appears  as  the  essential 
feature  of  the  Greek  subjunctive.     Moreover,  the  future,  as  a 
specialized  form  to  express  the  purely  temporal  relations, 
appears  generally  as  a  later  development  in  language.    Hence 
(may  it  not  be?)  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  still  in  Homer 
as  a  future.     Witness  the  fact  also  that  in  some  forms  the 
Greek  future  (as  also  the  Latin)  remains  undifferentiated  from 
the  subjunctive  (cf.  "  Ambiguous    Forms "  in   this    paper). 

(c)  The  ideas  of  obligation,  necessity,  propriety,  etc.,  often 
involved  in  the  subjunctive  (cf.  A,  6  ;  B,  I,  13),  do  not  call  for 
any  different  theory  of  the  mood  ;  it  is  still  a  matter  of  will. 
Under  some  circumstances  the  will  of  the  speaker  is  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  will  of  another  (so,  cf.  question  of 
appeal  with  antistrophic  imperative  following)  or  as  bound  or 
restricted  by  some  exterior  force  or  power  (cf .  the  antistrophic 
Bel,  xP'n*  etc.).    Determination  and  destiny,  then,  command  and 
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obligation,  free-will  and  necessity  are,  respectively,  the  active 
and  passive,  the  positive  and  negative  conceptions  of  the 
same  fundamental  relation.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  posit  obli- 
gation, necessity,  etc.,  as  essential  features  of  the  subjunc- 
tive as  a  mood  of  will. 

2.  Character  of  the  Greek  Future.  —  That  the  future  was 
originally  modal  in  character  may  be  shown,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  facts  of  the  language.  In  time  its  modal  significance 
became  more  and  more  nearly  effaced,  until  finally,  in  inde- 
pendent sentences,  it  came  to  be  used  as  the  colorless  future 
of  prediction  (cf.  the  similar  fate  of  "shall"  and  "will"  in 
English).  But  there  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Greek  future 
as  a  mood  in  independent  sentences  and,  in  dependent  sen- 
tences, it  may  regularly  appear  with  its  modal  value.  The 
additional  evidence  may  be  adduced  (cf.  B,  II,  3)  that  in  the 
so-called  deliberative  type  of  question  the  future  is  not  infre- 
quently seen  to  appear  with  (its  original)  modal  signification. 
This  fact  of  itself,  apart  from  the  rest,  strongly  suggests  the 
modal  origin  of  the  future,  and,  in  some  cases  where  future 
and  subjunctive  are  used  side  by  side  in  constructions  that 
appear  to  be  entirely  similar  (cf.  B,  I,  4,  etc.),  we  are  almost 
forced  to  recognize  a  kinship  between  the  two.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  future  naturally  points  to  a  modal  origin. 
When  we  say,  "That  which  is  to  be  will  be,"  it  is  apparent 
that  the  temporal  relation  is  in  the  first  instance  modal.  As 
the  subjunctive  is  essentially  more  or  less  temporal  in  charac- 
ter, so  the  future,  standing  for  that  which  is  yet  to  be  done, 
finds  its  origin  in  the  determining  element,  the  command 
(etc.),  a  mood  of  will.  "  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  is  the  counter- 
part of  "  I  am  resolved  what  I  shall  do."  On  the  one  side  is 
the  element  of  destiny,  fate;  on  the  other,  determination, 
free-will.  Both  are  modal  conceptions.  Destiny  is  necessa- 
rily a  matter  of  the  future  ;  now  we  may  come  to  speculate  as 
to  what  will  be  in  the  future,  quite  apart  from  the  considera- 
tion that  it  is  to  be,  —  that  it  is  the  necessary  effect  of  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  —  and  so  we  may  get  to  the  simple  future  of 
prediction.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  should  expect  the 
future,  even  after  it  had  become  specialized  as  the  tense  of 
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simple  prediction,  to  assert  itself  under  sufficient  provocation 
and  reappear  in  its  old  modal  character,  and,  in  the  type  of 
question  under*consideration,  this  is  just  what  it  does  (cf.  B, 
I,  2  and  3).  Conversely,  if  in  a  number  of  well-defined 
examples  the  future  does  show  a  modal  character,  we  must 
conclude  that  there  has  been  sufficient  provocation,  that 
sufficient  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear.  Hence  we  raise 
the  question  :  What  is  this  force  that  comes  to  modify,  even 
to  determine,  the  mood  of  the  verb  ? 

3.  The  Effect  of  Person  on  Mood.  —  With  the  subjunctive 
as  a  mood  of  will,  the  first  person  singular  in  non-interroga- 
tive sentences  is  essentially  rare  and  unusual.  Here  the 
speaker,  wilier,  and  actor  are  all  included  in  one,  and  the 
occasion  seldom,  if  ever,  arises  when  the  speaker,  by  formal 
expression,  directs  an  act  of  will  upon  himself.  Even  then 
he  may  be  said  to  make  a  fictitious  analysis  of  himself  into 
two  personalities,  and  to  direct  his  command  as  to  a  second 
person.  Hence  for  the  first  person  singular  the  subjunctive 
as  a  mood  of  command  is  practically  denied  (cf.  the  fact  that 
the  imperative  mood  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  first  person). 
If  the  first  person  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  non-interroga- 
tive sentences,  it  will  be  restricted  in  meaning:  (i)  to  ideas 
of  propriety,  obligation,  necessity,  etc.  —  But  these  ideas  will 
be  more  definitely  expressed  by  some  periphrasis,  as  with  the 
impersonal  verbs  Set,  x/o?j,  etc.,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  moral  relations  of  the  first  person  are 
usually  expressed  (cf.  B,  I,  13) — ;  or  (2)  to  expressions  of 
will  as  resolve,  determination,  intention,  etc.  Here  the  will 
element  is  toned  down  from  the  imperative,  and  the  state- 
ment turns  more  naturally  to  the  future,  —  especially  if  made 
to  another,  in  which  case  it  amounts  to  an  announcement  of 
the  speaker's  determination,  and  so  ultimately  may  come  to 
be  a  simple  future  of  prediction.  Here  we  may  see  a  natural 
growth  of  the  future  out  of  certain  modal  relations,  and  hence, 
too,  a  border-land  still  between  subjunctive  and  future,  where 
the  distinction  is  not  always  clearly  defined,  and  indeed,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  one  form  was  used  alike  for  both 
(cf.  "Ambiguous  forms";  also  agam  and  audiam  in  Latin), 
leaning  now  in  one  direction,  and  now  in  the  other. 
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In  interrogative  sentences  examples  of  the  subjunctive  in 
the  first  person  are  common  enough.  The  difference  lies 
in  the  changed  relation  which  the  question  introduces  of 
speaker  and  wilier.  Here  the  speaker  and  the  actor  are  one, 
and  the  wilier  is  the  person  addressed ;  hence  the  will  of  the 
second  person  is  directed  upon  that  of  the  speaker.  The 
relation  is  one  of  command  and  obedience,  order  and  execu- 
tion. The  question  involves  directly  a  matter  of  will,  and  the 
mood  is  therefore  subjunctive,  corresponding  to  the  anti- 
strophic  imperative  (cf.  B,  I,  12).  In  the  second  person, 
interrogative  sentence,  the  wilier  and  the  actor  are  the  same ; 
in  the  second  person,  non-interrogative,  the  wilier  is  one  per- 
son, the  actor  another.  In  the  first  person,  interrogative, 
the  actor  is  one  person  (speaker),  the  wilier  is  another ;  in 
the  first  person,  non-interrogative,  the  wilier  and  the  actor 
are  the  same.  Hence,  first  person  interrogative  =  second 
person  non-interrogative  ;  and  second  person  non-interroga- 
tive =  first  person  interrogative.  Thus  in  the  first  person, 
interrogative  sentence,  the  verb  acquires  force  as  a  mood 
of  will  (subjunctive),  whereas  in  the  second  person  it  natu- 
rally becomes  non-modal  (future) ;  and  vice  versa  for  the  non- 
interrogative  sentence.  The  question  may  be  one  of  pure 
deliberation  (A,  i)  or  of  appeal  to  a  second  person  (A,  2 
and  3).  In  case  of  appeal  the  will  of  the  second  person 
is  to  be  exercised  upon  that  of  the  speaker.  An  imperative 
answer  is  expected,  and  the  mood  of  the  question  is  subjunc- 
tive. In  case  of  deliberation,  the  speaker  simply  asks  him- 
self what  he  is  to  do ;  i.e.  he  appeals  to  his  own  will  as  if  it 
were  really  another  personality.  An  imperative  (or  equiva- 
lent) is  anticipated,  and  the  mood  here  is  likewise  subjunc- 
tive. If  the  question  is  simply  one  of  speculation,  —  a  not 
very  common  type,  —  the  verb  is  without  modal  character  and 
corresponds  to  a  simple  future  of  prediction.  If  the  verb  is  a 
permissive  passive  (A,  5,  c)  or  involves  a  moral  relation,  it 
develops  modal  value,  but  of  a  milder  or  less  imperative 
character  and  prefers,  therefore,  a  (modal)  future  to  a  more 
direct  expression  of  will  (the  subjunctive),  or  yields  to  some 
periphrasis  —  rC  Bel ;  TI  xptf  ;  etc.  But  in  some  cases  the 
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future  is  used  in  questions  which  get,  or  seem  to  expect,  an 
outright  imperative  answer ;  and  here  functionally  it  must 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  subjunctive.  (Of  course  the 
kind  of  time  involved  may  account  for  some  shade  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  future  and  the  subjunctive.)  This  approach 
of  the  future  to  the  subjunctive  —  perhaps  this  restoration  of 
modal  coloring  to  the  future —  is  evidently  due  to  the  neces- 
sary restriction  or  modification  imposed  by  the  first  person 
element  in  the  interrogative  form  of  sentence  of  the  type 
under  consideration.  In  the  non-interrogative  sentence,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  presence  of  the  first  person  tends  to 
modify,  weaken,  even  efface,  the  modal  element,  and  set  up 
instead  the  future  as  a  separate  category.  So  strong  is  the 
effect  of  person  on  mood  that  even  a  present  indicative  may 
sometimes  appear  in  a  question,  approaching  the  deliberative 
type ;  cf .  in  Latin,  Quid  ago  f  So  rt  Xe^o/tez^  ; 

4.  Ambiguous  Forms.  —  In  expressions  like  rt  Spaa-a  ;  rt 
TroiTJo-o);  etc.,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  Spao-co,  TTOL^CTCO, 
etc.,  are  subjunctive  or  future,  and  as  to  what  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Greek  mind  toward  such  coincident  forms.  Where 
the  question  was  clearly  of  the  so-called  deliberative  type,  the 
form  must  have  been  recognized  as  subjunctive.  Where  the 
distinction  was  not  so  clearly  marked  in  fact,  it  was  not  so 
readily  made  in  regard  to  form ;  but  unless  there  existed 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  ambiguous  form  must 
always  have  been  felt  as  more  or  less  modal  in  character.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  here  at  once  that  for  the  first  person  sin- 
gular in  questions  of  the  deliberative  type,  the  future,  as  a 
distinct  inflectional  modification  of  the  verb,  is  practically,  if 
not  altogether,  denied,  just  as  for  the  first  person  in  non- 
interrogative  sentences  the  subjunctive  is  greatly  restricted 
and  the  imperative  is  entirely  non-existent.  The  ambiguous 
forms  were  probably  subjunctives  in  the  first  place,  with  cer- 
tain possibilities  for  adaptation  to  the  future.  In  the  case 
under  consideration  there  was  no  need  for  specializing  the 
future  as  a  separate  functional  form,  and  so  the  undifferen- 
tiated  Bpaa-w,  Tronjo-co,  etc.,  continued  in  use  as  subjunctives ; 
but  when,  in  the  course  of  development,  these  forms  did 
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come  to  have  a  separate  existence  as  futures,  they  were  still 
used  in  the  so-called  deliberative  construction  with  their  old 
modal  character.      Hence   an    ambiguity  in   the   expression 
T(  TroiTJercr) ;  for  TroLrjcra)  was,  in  form,  both  a  subjunctive  and  a 
future,  and  possibly  at  times  also,  in  function,  either  subjunc- 
tive or  future.     What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Greek  mind 
toward  this  ambiguous  form  ?     A  priori,  —  the  speaker  must 
have  regarded  it,  other  things  being  equal,  as  a  subjunctive; 
but  a  study  of  the  usage  here  will  be  helpful.    The  35  cases  of 
"  ambiguous  form  with  subjunctive  in  same  context  "  (B,  I,  5) 
as  against  the  5  cases  of  "ambiguous  form  with  future  in 
same  context "  (B,  I,  6),  must  be  taken  to  mean  a  decided 
preference  in  favor  of  the  ambiguous  form   as  subjunctive 
(cf.  also  B,  II,  5).     The  presence  of  £ouXet,  etc.  (cf.  B,  I,  8), 
in  a  number  of  examples,  further  emphasizes  the  actual  use 
of  the  ambiguous  form  as  a  subjunctive.     Again,  in  Euripides, 
e.g.,  Spa)  and  Spw/jiev  are    used    12    times;    Spdao/jiev,  twice; 
Bpaaa),  17  times.     A  comparison  here  would  seem  to  indicate 
that,  other  things  equal,  Bpda-co  must  have  been  felt  as  sub- 
junctive.    <f>a>  and  fywpev  occur  9  times  ;  (^cro/xez',  twice  ;  eiira) 
(+ cpds.),  8   times;    Xeyca,  6;  Xefoo,   6.     Here,  then,  are  23 
cases  of  unmistakable  subjunctive  with  verbs  of  saying,  and 
2  of  future.     These  figures  certainly  suggest  the  treatment  of 
the  8  ambiguous  forms  as  subjunctives.     Certain  expressions 
also   like  T(  Bpdcrco  •   (in   Euripides,   1 7  times)  ri  TrdOw  ;    TL 
\ej;co  ;  were  so  often  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  they 
became  crystallized  phraseologically,  and  the  ambiguity  was 
then  reduced  practically  to  zero.     In  some  cases,  to  be  sure, 
the  presence  of  several  more  or  less  related  meanings  may 
have  been  recognized  in  the  same  form,  and  the  speaker  was 
either  unwilling  by  subtle  analysis  to  determine  exactly  what 
shade  of  meaning  was  the  one  intended,  or  he  consciously 
and  purposely  made  use  of  the  ambiguous  form  in  a  double 
sense.     Thus  in  English,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  might  mean, 
"What  am  I  to  do?"   "What  ought  I  to  do?"   "What  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  ?  "  etc.,  all  at  once.     In  other  cases  the 
context  would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter,  definitely  or 
practically.      It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that   the    Greek 
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language  had  a  variety  of  ways  for  asking  a  question  in  the 
first  person,  —  subjunctive,  future,  optative,  and  impersonals, 
—  and  was  doubtless,  therefore,  able  to  make  delicate  shades 
of  distinction  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English  (cf. 
e.g.  Trot  fjio\oDV  evpoifM  av  ;  — evpijaa)  ;  — evpco  ;).  The  use 
of  future  and  subjunctive  side  by  side  in  the  same  construc- 
tion (cf.  B,  I,  4),  in  addition  to  the  possible  working  of  a  con- 
scious desire  for  variety,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence 
in  the  Greek  mind  of  an  appreciable  feeling  of  distinction 
between  the  two,  and  hence  also  the  possibility  of  recognizing 
a  distinction  for  future  or  subjunctive  in  the  ambiguous  form. 
But  in  cases  of  apparent  ambiguity  of  function  growing  out 
of  real  ambiguity  of  form,  where  the  relations  involved  very 
nearly  approached  each  other,  the  attitude  of  the  Greek 
mind  must  have  been  one  of  indifference.  Now  these  coinci- 
dent forms,  which  may  be  explained  indifferently  as  subjunc- 
tive or  future,  in  a  usage  so  well  marked  as  modal,  certainly 
present  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  formal  kinship 
here  of  the  future  with  the  subjunctive ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  the  usage  examined  in  this  paper  strongly  attests  the 
modal  character  and  origin  of  the  Greek  future.  And  the 
fact  that  this  characteristic,  otherwise  almost  entirely  want- 
ing in  independent  constructions,  has  been  so  prominently 
brought  out  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  so-called  delib- 
erative type  of  question,  which,  of  course,  is  confined  to  the 
first  person,  seems  to  afford  striking  exemplification  of  the 
effect  of  person  on  mood. 
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XII.    On  Latin  Adulare 
BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE   MEASON  WHICHER 

NORMAL  COLLEGE,    NEW  YORK 

CICERO  in  the  second  book  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations 
discusses  the  endurance  of  pain,  and,  having  cited  the  case 
of  Prometheus,  he  adds  his  own  1  translation  of  a  passage 
which  has  from  the  first  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  lost 
NpoiJLrjOevs  Aud/iew?  of  Aeschylus.  The  suffering  Titan  is 
himself  the  speaker  here;  after  telling  the  chorus  of  his  kins- 
men how  his  vitals  are  torn  each  third  day  by  the  eagle  of 
Zeus,  he  continues  with  the  lines  : 

Turn  iecore  opimo  parta  et  satiata  adfatim 
Clangorem  fundit  vastum  et  sublime  avolans  2 
Pinnata  cauda  nostrum  adulat  sanguinem.3 

"  With  a  loud  cry  he  soars  aloft,  and  with  (or  from  ?}  his  plumed 
tail  he my  blood." 

What  was  it  that  the  eagle  did  ?  A  long  line  of  commen- 
tators and  lexicographers  show  a  curious  agreement  upon  a 
strange  interpretation. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Tusculans  accessible  to  me  (Nut- 
ting, 1909)  gives  in  the  notes  the  bare  explanation  adulat: 
*  wipes  off.'  4  And  the  lexicons  confirm  this.  The  Harper 
Dictionary  cites  this  very  passage  and  translates :  "  the 
eagle  strokes,  i.e.  wipes  off  our  blood."  So  Georges's  Wor- 
terbuch)  which  tries  to  give  a  more  accurate  translation  : 
"  streichelnd  wischt  er  mein  Blut  mit  dem  Federschweif  ab." 

But  it  must  strike  the  reader  on  reflection  that  this  is  a 
strange  meaning  for  adulat.  The  new  Thesaurus,  moreover, 
which  also  quotes  the  line,  does  not  assign  any  peculiar  mean- 

1  So  he  is  understood  to  call  it  later  in  §  26.     But  his  words  refer  to  his 
general  practice :  Studiose  equidem  utor  nostris  poetis  ;  sed  sicubi  illi  defece- 
runt,  verti  multa  de  Graecis,  ne  quo  ornamento  in  hoc  genere  disputationis  careret 
Latina  oratio. 

2  Several  Mss.  and  the  earliest  editions  have  avolans.     Some  editors  have 
emended  to  involans  or  abvolans.     I  give  the  reading  now  generally  adopted. 

*  II,  24.  4  So  in  the  notes  of  Dougan,  Tusc.  Disp.  (1905). 
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ing  to  the  word,  and  apparently  expects  it  to  be  interpreted 
here  with  the  same  meaning  that  it  bears  elsewhere  in  Latin. 
Neither  adulo  nor  adulor  (forms  of  each  are  found)  is  a  spe- 
cially rare  word,  and  nowhere  else  do  they  show  any  note- 
worthy deviation  from  that  meaning  which  is  suggested  by 
the  English  derivative  '  adulation/  and  this  whether  the 
writers  are  speaking  of  fawning  animals  or  wheedling  men. 
When  joined  to  the  consideration  that  the  sense  obtained  by 
giving  this  meaning  to  adulat  here,  is  unnatural  and  undigni- 
fied, there  seems  good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  editors, 
whether  of  Aeschylus'  fragments  or  of  Cicero's  Tusculans, 
have  been  mistaken  in  accepting  this  interpretation. 

It  may  be  said  at  this  point  that  the  choice  of  the  word 
may  not  have  been  Cicero's  in  the  first  place.  The  sentence 
is  quoted  by  Nonius  *  and  ascribed  to  Attius,  not  to  Cicero. 
While  the  reputation  of  Nonius  as  to  accuracy  is  none  too 
good,  there  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  supposing  that  in  this 
case  he  is  correct.  Attius  did  write  a  Prometheus,  of  which 
a  line  or  two  is  extant.  What  we  know  of  Cicero's  ad- 
miration for  his  plays  and  of  the  ancient  custom  of  trans- 
ferring other  men's  good  lines  to  one's  own  work,  make  it 
quite  probable  that  Cicero  is  here  using  one  or  more  verses 
from  his  favorite  tragedian.  He  had  just  quoted  four  ana- 
pestic  lines  from  Attius'  Philoctetes ; 2  perhaps  the  same 
papyrus  roll  handily  contained  the  Prometheus.  Scholars 
have  always  been  divided  on  the  point.  Weil  (Aeschylus, 
1862)  decides  against  Nonius.  But  the  fact  which  he  cites, 
that  Priscian  (x,  p.  907)  and  Arusianus  Messus  (i,  p.  216) 
"  praise  "  parts  of  these  lines  as  Cicero's,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  Cicero  wrote  them  in  the  first  place.  Great  writers 
generally  get  credit  for  what  they  take,  no  less  than  for  what 
they  make.  Others,  from  the  time  of  Turnebus3  on,  have 
been  willing  to  admit  that  Cicero  may  have  taken  aliquot  ver- 
siculos  from  Attius'  Prometheus,  and  this  verse  is  now  printed 
among  the  fragments  of  Attius  by  Ribbeck.4 

1  Nonius,  page  17,  10  (11).  2  Tusc.  Disput.  II,  23. 

3  Adversaria  (1564),  n,  19.     So  Schutz,  Aeschylus  (1821). 

4  Scaen.  Rom.  Poesis  Frag.  (Teubner,  1897),  n»  P-  2I^- 
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However,  whether  Attius  or  Cicero  is  responsible  for  the 
use  of  adulat  in  this  verse,  no  one  has  doubted  that  Aeschy- 
lus used  here  the  word  irpoo-traivei,  the  equivalent  in  both 
literal  and  metaphorical  sense  of  the  Latin  word.  Both  the 
simple  and  the  compound  verb  occur  elsewhere  in  his  extant 
works;  perhaps  not  often  enough  to  justify  L.  Schmidt  (Pro- 
metheus, 1870)  in  saying  that  it  is  a  favorite  word  with  the 
poet.  And  it  has  no  meaning  which  throws  any  additional 
light  upon  the  word  used  to  translate  it  in  our  passage. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  description  of  a  scene  of  vio- 
lence which  is  always  instinctively  looked  for  and  rarely 
omitted  —  the  sprinkling'  of  the  victim's  blood.  There  is  no 
need  to  cite  passages  either  ancient  or  modern  to  show 
how  often  this  touch  of  horror  and  repulsiveness  is  used  to 
heighten  the  effect.  And  translators  of  this  passage,  who 
are  naturally  more  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
picture  than  with  the  accurate  rendering  of  one  word,  are  not 
unlikely  to  make  adulat  bear  some  such  meaning.  So,  for 
example,  G.  F.  Schoemann1  (1844): 

"  Erhebt  er  laut  den  gellen  Schrei,  und  hohen  Flugs 
Enteilend  trieft  der  Schwingen  Paar  von  meinem  Blut." 

So  naturally  does  this  idea  of  sprinkling  seem  to  belong  here 
that  one  is  tempted  to  solve  all  difficulties  by  emending  a 
text  that  does  not  exist.  If  it  could  be  assumed  that  the 
translator,  whether  Attius  or  Cicero,  had  misread  his  Greek 
text,  or  that  a  copyist  had  already  substituted  TTPOCCAINEI 
for  TTPOCPAINEI,  the  passage  would  be  clear:  "With  a 
scream  he  soars  aloft  and  from  his  plumed  tail  sprinkles  my 
gore  (upon  me)." 

But  the  rule  of  the  "  harder  reading  "  would  forbid  such  an 
explanation,  and  it  is  not,  in  fact,  necessary  to  resort  to 
emendation  to  get  a  satisfactory  meaning.  The  commonly 
accepted  explanation  of  this  passage  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Turnebus.2  It  had  been  discussed  before  his  time,  and 

1  Schoemann  courageously  undertook  to  rewrite  the  Prometheus  Unbound from 
the   extant   fragments,   and   his   German   drama   is   interesting,   if  not   exactly 
Aeschylean. 

2  Adversaria,  /.  c. 
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he  somewhat  scornfully  refers  to  one  commentator's  view: 
"  Non  deest  qui  lambit  exponat." J  Curiously  enough  this 
idea  recurs  in  the  work  of  an  American  translator  (G.  A. 
Otis,  1839),  who  renders  the  line : 

"  And  laps  my  blood  from  off  his  feathery  tail." 

The  lapping  tongue  of  an  eagle  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
match  for  the  oft-mentioned  and  long-sought  hen's  teeth  ! 
And  remembering  the  phrase  sublime  avolans  one  might  hold 
that  to  do  this  in  mid-air  must  have  been  a  considerable  feat 
even  for  the  satellite  of  Jove. 

Turnebus,  however,  has  his  own  explanation  : 

"[Cum]  et  avolans  aquila  solere[t]  tractu  caudae  sanguinolenta 
Promethei  vulnera  perstringere  cruorisque  aliquid  detergere,  eleganter 
et  venuste  tactum  caudae  attingentis,  et  tamquam  palpantis  sanguinem, 
adulationem  esse  appellatum  censeo,  quod  adulari  proprie  caudae  fit." 

Modern  philology  does  not  seem  to  be  so  positive  that  adula- 
tur  has  to  do  with  the  tail?  and  Nonius  only  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  (17,  4):  Adulatio  est  blandimentum  proprie  canum  quod 
et  ad  homines  tractum  consuetudine  est. 

But  it  was  evidently  the  phrase  cruoris  .  .  .  detergere  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  later  editors,  and  led  to  the  com- 
monly received  explanation  of  the  word  adulat.  So,  for 
example,  Heine,  Tusc.  Disp.  (1884):  "  Wegfliegend  wischt 
der  Adler  mit  den  Federn  des  Schwanzes  das  Blut  ab.  Die 
ursprungliche  Bedeutung  von  adulare  ist  hier  gewahrt." 

The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  explain  why  the  eagle  wiped 
the  blood  away.  The  reason  is  given  clearly  by  Anthon, 
Tusc.  Disp,  (1869):  "In  order  that  the  wound  may  be  dried 
and  begin  to  heal  again  !  "  Kiihner  is  cited  as  authority  for 

1  Apparently  Philippus  Beroaldus,  quoted  in  an  edition  of  Aeschylus  (1557) 
with  other  commentators:   "  Adulatur,  hoc  est,  lambit,  ebibit  et  intrinsecus  pene- 
trando  populatur:  sicut  adulando  faciunt  adulatores,  qui  feriunt  interiora  ventris, 
ut  inquit  Hieronymus  !  " 

2  Thurneysen  in  the  new   Thesaurus,  s.v.  adulo  :  Inc.  orig.  fortasse  cf.  c.  ind. 
valah,  vdrah  " cauda"  lituan.  valai  " pili  caudae  equinae."      So   Walde,  s.v, 
adulo.  but  adds  that  Vanicek,  270,  and  Curtius,  359,  refer  to  root  uel;   cf.  volvo. 
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this,  and  he  does  indeed  give  such  an  explanation  :  "  Ut  exsic- 
cetur  et  rursum  consanescat"  (Tusc.  Disp.  1846).  The  idea 
seems  to  have  come  from  F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  lectures  are 
quoted  in  Orelli's  edition  of  the  Tusculans  (1829):  "Als 
wollte  er  dasz  die  Leber  bald  wieder  heile."  And  he  says 
that  something  of  this  kind  had  been  intended  by  Turnebus. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  such  an  explanation  as  this  we 
must,  of  course,  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  poetry, 
not  with  science  ;  with  a  poet,  and  not  a  faunal  hunter.  In 
the  presence  of  a  metaphysical  liver  we  need  not  insist  upon 
a  strictly  ornithological  eagle.  Aeschylus  conceivably  may 
have  represented  the  winged  hound  of  Zeus  as  rendering  first 
aid  to  the  injured  Titan  by  wiping  his  wound  with  its  tail. 
He  may  not  have  stopped,  or  cared,  to  inquire  whether  birds 
would  prefer  wings  or  tails  for  such  an  act.  But  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  image  is  such  that  if  Aeschylus  did  mean 
to  say  this,  one  can  hardly  blame  the  eagle  for  taking  his 
revenge  later  on  the  one  who  had  so  pictured  him.1 

But  before  we  brand  the  dramatist  as  so  gross  a  nature- 
faker,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  there  is  no  other  way 
to  interpret  the  verse,  without  inventing  a  new  meaning  for 
adulat.  May  it  not  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  and  accepted 
sense  ?  The  blood-bedabbled  eagle  soars  aioft  and,  as  any 
bird  would  do  under  such  circumstances,  flirts  his  plumes, 
and  the  gore  drips  upon  the  mangled  Titan.  The  poet  by 
an  irony  applies  the  same  verb  to  the  ravening  scourge,  shak- 
ing his  feathers  over  his  victim,  that  would  be  applied  to  a 
man  who  stands  before  you  with  fawning,  wheedling  gestures, 
or  the  ingratiating  dog,  whose  wagging  tail  may  possibly  have 
suggested  the  formation  of  the  word  originally.  Such  a  touch 
of  grim  humor  seems  quite  in  the  Aeschylean  vein,  and  it  is 
the  overlooking  of  this  irony  which  has  made  the  apparent 
necessity  of  finding  a  new  sense  for  the  verb.  There  is  really 
no  "  wiping  off  "  in  the  case  at  all,  and  that  meaning  of  adulor 
should  be  omitted  from  the  dictionaries,  as  it  has  already  been 
from  the  Thesaurus.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  sprinkling  more  than 


1  Suidas,  s.v.  A&rxtfXoj  :  xeXc6j>77S  tirippi<J>el<rr)s  avr$  viri>  derov 
rfjs  Ke(f>a\TJs  aTrciXero. 
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implied,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  word  sanguinem  as 
object  instead  of  the  Titan  himself. 

I  know  of  no  English  verb  with  the  connotation  of  Trpoa- 
<ratvei  or  adulat  which  might  be  used  to  translate  them.  If 
we  had  such  a  word  as  "  bewaggle,"  and  used  it  of  animals 
and  flatterers,  it  might  fill  the  requirements.  The  German 
can  do  better:  "  Er  wedelt  meine  blutigen  Wunden  an." 
Used  under  the  circumstances  which  are  pictured  in  our 
fragment,  such  a  word  adds  a  touch  of  savage  irony  that  is 
much  more  effective  than  the  commentators'  sophisticated 
eagle. 

The  old  interpretation  of  adulat  had  already  been  rejected 
by  Wecklein  {Prometheus,  1878),  who  translates  it  in  his  note 
by  '  anwedeln.'  He  is  closely  followed  by  F.  H.  Allen  {Pro- 
metheus, 1891),  who  suggests  'wags  at.'1  And  both  refer 
to  Eumenides,  244 : 

007x17  /fyx>T£iW  CU/ACITWV  /A€  Trpoo-yeXa. 

But  if  I  understand  their  notes,  especially  as  reinforced  by 
the  quotation  of  the  verb  Trpoa-yeXa,  neither  editor  intends  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  an  irony ;  in  the  view  presented  in 
this  paper  that  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the  case. 

1  Allen's  note  reads :  "  adulat  :  irpotro-alvei,  '  wags  at.'  The  eagle's  tail  gloats, 
as  it  were,  over  Prometheus'  mangled  flesh."  But  does  adulat  mean  '  gloat '  any 
more  than  it  means  'wipe  off,'  unless  it  be  taken  in  an  ironical  sense? 


• 
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XIII."—  Dionysiac  Magic  and  the  Greek  Land  of  Cockaigne 
BY  PROFESSOR  CAMPBELL  BONNER 

UNIVERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN 

THE  Land  of  Cockaigne,  or  glutton's  paradise,  is  an  idea 
made  familiar  to  students  of  the  history  of  English  literature 
by  a  Middle  English  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,1  which 
is  undoubtedly  related  to  similar  products  of  various  conti- 
nental literatures.  It  was  recognized  long  ago2  that  these 
mediaeval  fables  about  the  Land  of  Cockaigne,  or  Schlaraffen- 
land,  had  ancient  analogues,  especially  in  certain  fragments 
of  the  Attic  comedy  which  were  collected  by  Athenaeus 
(267  6-270  a).  The  resemblances  between  the  Greek  and 
the  mediaeval  Cockaigne  are  in  fact  quite  close,  even  in  cer- 
tain details  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  rivers  flowing  with 
choice  beverages,  and  the  roasted  birds  that  fly  into  men's 
mouths.3 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the  description  of  the 
mediaeval  Cockaigne  rests  upon  a  tradition  traceable  to  a 
classical  original,  or  was  independently  developed  from  dis- 
connected bits  of  folk-lore,  especially  proverbial  sayings  about 
a  fool's  paradise  in  the  Land  of  Nowhere  —  elements  univer- 
sally diffused  and  springing  directly  from  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. I  incline  to  the  former  opinion,  because  the  idea  was 
widely  disseminated  in  the  later  Greek  world,4  and  there  must, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been  various  channels  by  which  it  could 
be  transmitted  into  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Still, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  the  latter  view  is  the  safer, 

1  Matzner-Goldbeck,  Altenglische  Sprachproben,  I,  147  ff. 

2  K.  Schenkl,  in  Germania,  VII,  193. 

8  Discussion  of  these  resemblances  may  the  more  properly  be  omitted  here, 
because  they  were  treated  by  Professor  E.  L.  Green  in  PAPA,  xxxiv,  p.  xxxii. 

4  Cf.  Poeschel,  "Das  Marchen  vom  Schlaraffenlande "  (in  Paul  and  Braune's 
Beitrage  z.  Gesch.  d.  deutsch,  Sprache  u.  Lift.  V;  also  published  separately),  pp. 
395  ff.,  esp.  p.  403;  Rohde,  Der  griechische  Roman2,  p.  210  n;  Graf,  Miti,  Leg- 
gende,  e  Superslizioni  del  Media  Evo,  I,  p.  229. 
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and  it  is  held  by  investigators  of  importance.1  The  problem 
can  be  solved,  if  it  can  be  solved  at  all,  only  by  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  mediaeval  literature,  and  it  does  not  affect  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper.  In  fact,  the  mediaeval  fables 
of  this  type  are  mentioned  here  only  because  "  Cockaigne," 
like  the  German  "  Schlaraffenland,"  is  a  term  convenient  for 
use  because  of  its  freedom  from  certain  associations  that 
might  obscure  the  relations  of  the  classical  material.  For 
example,  "Golden  Age,"  "Paradise,"  and  "Elysium"  are  all 
open  to  objection  on  this  score. 

The  various  descriptions  of  the  Greek  Cockaigne  cannot  be 
discussed  in  detail,  interesting  as  they  are ;  but  the  following 
essential  features  should  be  noted : 

1.  The  place  where  men  enjoy  the  characteristic  delights 
of  Cockaigne  is  distant,  or  the  time  long  past.     Cratinus, 
(IlXouTot,  i,  64  Kock)  placed  his  "  hungry  man's  heaven  "  in 
the  reign  of  Kronos,  like  Hesiod's  Golden  Age.     Teleclides 
(*A/Lt^)t«Tvoz/e5,  i,  209  K.)  placed  it  in  the  time  of  Amphictyon, 
the  eponym  of  the  Amphictyonic   league  —  a  circumstance 
that  is  to  be  explained  by  the  political  bearing  of  his  play ; 
but  the  language  of  his  description  is  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Hesiod.2     Pherecrates  (Hepcrcu,  i,  182  K.)  described  a  Schla- 
raffenland among  the   Persians,  whose  barbaric  luxury  was 
proverbial,  and  Metagenes  (Qovpioirepcrai,  i,  706  K.)  located 
a  similar  paradise  among  the  self-indulgent  inhabitants  of 
Magna    Graecia.     In   another   play   (MeraXX?)?,   i,    174   K.) 
Pherecrates  described  a  veritable  land  of  Cockaigne  as  exist- 
ing in  the  subterranean  world  of  the  dead.3 

2.  In  these  havens  of  luxury  men  enjoy  absolute  exemption 
from  labor  and  toil. 

3.  Food  and  drink  are  always  at  hand  in  unlimited  abun- 
dance.   Streams  or  showers  of  wine  are  mentioned  in  two  cases.4 

1  So  Poeschel,  op.  cit.,  p.  426,  and  Erich  Schmidt,  "  Das  Schlaraffenland,"  in 
Cosmopolis,  VI,  p.  249. 

2  With  1.  3  of  the  fragment  cited,  rj  777  8'  fyep    ov  56>s  otdt  j^troi/s,  dXX' 
at>T6/j.a.T  TIV  ret  Stovra,  cf.  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  112,  117  f. 

8  Zielinski,  Die  M'drchenkomodie  in  Athen,  p.  27,  interprets  the  MeraXX^s  as  a 
race  of  gnomes,  or  kobolds,  living  a  life  of  luxury  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
4  Telecl.  i,  209  K.,  1.  4;   Pherecr.  I,  182  K.,  1.  6. 
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The  comic  accounts  of  the  Land  of  Cockaigne  are  very 
generally  regarded  simply  as  parodies  of  Hesiod's  description 
of  the  Golden  Age,1  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Works  and 
Days  (109-120): 


TrpcoTwrra  yeos  /xepotov  a 
a6a.va.TOi  Troir)(rav  'OXv 
01  /ACV  eVi  Kpdvov  ^<rav,  o  r'  ovpava) 
<5?  re  0eoi  8'  e£wov  d/ojSea 
v6<rfj>Lv  are/3  re  TTOI/OOI/  KCU  oi£w>s  *  oi>8e  ri  SaAoi/ 
yrypas  eVtyv,  atet  8e  TroSas  /cat  ^eipas  6/xoiot 
re/OTrovr'  ev  6a\tr)<TL  /ca/ccoj/  eKroo-0ev  ctTravrwv' 
OvfjvKOv  8'  <us  0'  VTTVO)  SeS/x^/zcVot  *   ccrOXa.  Se  iravra 
TOLO-LV  lt]V  '   KapTTov  8'  Z<f>epcv  ^et'Stopo?  apovpa, 
dTr)  TroXXov  re  Kat  a<j>9ovov  '  ol  8' 
ei/e/xovro  o~ 


Certain  points  of  resemblance  are  indeed  manifest.  The 
freedom  of  the  Golden  Men  from  toil,  and  the  fact  that  the 
earth  gave  them  her  fruits  in  plenty  without  cultivation  might 
have  served  as  the  point  of  departure  for  what  we  may  call 
the  comic  fable  of  Cockaigne.  Also,  as  noted  above,  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  comic  writers  recalls  the  words  of  Hesiod, 
with  evident  intent.  But  it  is  far  from  likely  that  the  comic 
Cockaigne  owes  its  existence  solely  to  the  desire  to  parody 
Hesiod.  In  the  first  place,  Hesiod's  story  of  the  ages  of 
mankind  has  a  distinct  moral  tone  ;  the  account  of  the  Golden 
Age  is  an  apologue  in  praise  of  simplicity  and  innocence 
rather  than  of  bygone  sensual  delights.  It  is  significant  that 
the  streams  of  wine  which  figure  in  the  comic  Cockaigne  find 
no  place  in  Hesiod.  Dionysus,  the  giver  of  the  vine,  belongs 
to  the  age  of  Zeus,  not  to  that  of  Kronos;  and  it  may  be  that 
Hesiod  deliberately  excluded  from  that  happy  world  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  which  he  elsewhere  calls  av8pd<ri  ^dp^a  /cal  a 


1  So  E.  L.  Green,  I.e.;  cf.  the  remark  on  Pherecrates'  MeraXX^s  in  Christ, 
Griech.  Litteraturgesch?  p.  389. 

2  Hesiod,  fr.    121   (Rzach);    Scut.   400.    Hesiod's  phrase  rtpirovr    ti>  0a\iri<Ti 
(  W.  and  D.  115)  does  not  contradict  the  suggestion  offered  above. 
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Later  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  poets,  did,  indeed,  speak  of 
rivers  of  wine,  milk,  and  honey  flowing  in  the  Golden  Age. 
So  Lucian,  for  example ;  but  Lucian  manifestly  derives  his 
ideas  of  the  age  of  Kronos  from  the  comedy  rather  than  from 
Hesiod.1  As  for  Virgil  and  Ovid,2  who  mention  these  mi- 
raculous streams  in  connection  with  the  happy  state  of  the 
pious  Golden  Men,  they  are  at  least  recording  the  fable  seri- 
ously and  in  a  spirit  different  from  Lucian's.  Yet  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  derive  these  miraculous  streams  from  Hesiod  — 
a  fact  which  commentators  have  overlooked  ;  hence  one  must 
believe  either  that  their  serious  descriptions  were  indirectly 
influenced  by  the  comic  paradise,  or  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  still  another  source. 

In  the  Golden  Age  which  Empedocles  imagined,  Aphrodite 
was  queen,  and  men  worshipped  her  with  libations,  not  of 
wine,  but  of  oil  and  honey;3  and  in  a  myth  of  the  Sympo- 
sium*- Plato  touches  upon  the  absence  of  wine  in  the  days 
of  the  early  gods.  The  Greeks  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
dimly  conscious  of  a  time  in  the  remote  past  when  wine  was 
an  unknown  beverage ;  and  certainly  every  Greek  must  have 
known  that  wine  was  not  used  in  some  of  their  most  ancient 
drink-offerings.5 

There  is,  then,  good  reason  for  emphasizing  the  simplicity 
and  temperance  of  the  Hesiodic  Age  of  Gold ;  and  in  view 
of  this,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  if  the  various  comic  poets 
who  described  a  Land  of  Cockaigne  were  only  burlesquing 
Hesiod,  their  wit  is  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark.  One  might 
rather  expect  something  like  Glaukon's  outburst  of  contempt 
for  the  rustic  simplicity  of  Socrates'  "first  city."6  This, 
however,  is  doubtless  demanding  too  severe  a  consistency  of 
the  Attic  fun-makers. 

But  thanks  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  Zielinski  and  Cru- 

1  Luc.  Sat.  7,  Ep.  Sat.  20;   cf.  the  comic  fragments  in  Athen.  267  e  ff. 

2  Virg.  Georg.  I,  132;   Ov.  Met.  I,  ill. 

3  Emped.  ap.  Porph.  de  Abst.  II,  21.  4  203  B. 

5  Theophrastus  ap.   Porph.  de  Abst.  II,  2O;    cf.    Stengel's    Opferbrauche  der 
Griechen,  36  f.,  1 80. 

6  Plato,  Rep.  372  D. 
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sius,1  we  are  able  to  view  the  moral  fable  of  the  Golden  Age 
and  the  comic  descriptions  of  Cockaigne  in  their  true  rela- 
tions. By  careful  examination  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
Marchen  and  proverb-lore,  these  scholars  have  shown  that 
there  must  have  existed  from  very  ancient  times,  probably 
long  before  Hesiod,  various  Greek  folk-sayings  about  a  time 
when,  or  a  place  where,  men  lived  a  life  of  luxurious  ease, 
with  food  and  drink  ever  ready  at  hand,  and  untroubled  by 
the  incubus  of  toil  and  penury.  The  notion  of  this  Utopia 
sprang  directly  from  the  fancy  of  the  people,  and  was  with- 
out exact  limitation  in  space  or  time.  And,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  genuinely  ancient  popular  fancies,  no  moral  element 
was  involved  in  it.  Hence  one  might  place  it  in  the  past,  in 
the  time  of  Kronos,  in  the  distant  future,  or  even  in  the 
present,  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  world.  Furthermore, 
not  being,  like  Hesiod,  encumbered  with  a  theory  of  man's 
primitive  innocence  and  simplicity,  the  Greeks  who  imagined 
this  Land  of  Cockaigne  did  not  begrudge  to  its  inhabitants 
an  unlimited  indulgence  of  their  appetites.  So  in  all  proba- 
bility we  should  regard  Hesiod's  story  of  the  Golden  Age  as 
a  moralized  version  of  the  older  popular  fable  —  a  view  which 
is  in  itself  reasonable,  since  Hesiod  was,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  first  Greek  poet  to  approach  the  raw  material  of  myth 
and  religion  with  an  expressed  didactic  purpose.  The  comic 
accounts  of  the  Land  of  Cockaigne  (wherever  or  whenever 
placed)  would  then  be  primarily  elaborations  of  the  ancient 
popular  theme,  in  kindred  spirit,  but  with  greater  wealth  of 
fancy ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  Hesiod  which  they  contain 
would  be  of  secondary  importance. 

Let  us  now  examine  certain  peculiarities  of  the  mythology 
and  religion  of  Dionysus  which  resemble  some  features  of  the 

1  Zielinski,  Die  Marchenkomodie  in  Athen,  esp.  pp.  4  f.,  pp.  20  ff.  This  little 
tract,  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885,  is  now,  unfortunately,  almost  unobtain- 
able. Crusius,  "  Marchenreminiscenzen  im  antiken  Sprichwort,"  in  Verhandl.  d. 
40  Versamml.  deutscher  Phil,  u.  Schulm.,  1889,  pp.  36  ff.  As  early  as  1838  Bergk 
had  pointed  out  that  both  the  Hesiodic  and  the  comic  versions  of  the  Golden  Age 
are  developed  from  a  body  of  popular  beliefs  about  a  period  of  primitive  felicity, 
such  as  are  attested  in  the  literatures  of  all  ancient  peoples  (Comm.  de  reliquiis 
comoediae  Atticae  antiquae,  pp.  1 88,  191). 
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comic  Lubberland.  As  a  starting  point,  it  is  convenient  to 
take  two  familiar  passages  from  Euripides'  Bacchae.  In  the 
choral  description  of  the  revel  of  Dionysus  and  his  followers 
there  occurs  the  sentence  (1.  141): 

pet  Se  yoActKTt  TreSov,  pet  8'  oiva),  pet  8e  //.cAto-crav  veKrapi. 

Later  in  the  play  the  messenger  who  spies  upon  the  doings 
of  the  Bacchae  describes  the  strange  sight  as  follows  (704  ff.)  : 

Ovpcrov  Se  TI?  A,a/8ovcr'  eTrawrei/  es  Trerpav, 
oOev  Spo(r<i)8r)<s  vSaro?  eKir^Sa  VOTI'S  * 
aAA.77  8e  va.p6r)K    es  TreSov  KaOrJKC  y?7S> 
/cat  TT^Se  Kprjvrjv  e£avr)K    oivov  Ofos  ' 
OOXHS  Se  AevKov  Troi/aaros  TTO^OS  Trap^v, 
a/cpoto-t  Sa/CTvAoto-t  Sta/xaicrai  ^^oj/a 


€(rra£ov  poat. 

In  the  former  passage  the  miraculous  streams  gush  forth 
at  the  appearance  of  the  god  ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  produced, 
through  the  power  of  Dionysus,  by  his  human  votaries.  The 
resemblance  to  the  rivers  of  wine  in  the  comic  Cockaigne 
is  close  enough.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  this 
resemblance  is  significant. 

Commentators  upon  Euripides  have,  I  believe,  without 
exception  failed  to  observe  this  parallelism.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, escape  the  notice  of  Usener,  who  makes  use  of  it  in  his 
essay  Milch  und  Honig.1  In  this  article  he  illustrates  at  great 
length  the  mystic  virtues  which  were  attributed  to  milk  and 
honey  in  Greek  myth  and  religion,  and  in  certain  early  Chris- 
tian rites,  where  they  were  practically  sacramental  elements. 
In  addition  to  the  passages  from  Euripides  which  I  have 
quoted,  Usener  collects  a  number  of  others  in  which  the 
epiphany  of  the  wine-god  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
miraculous  streams  like  those  produced  by  the  Bacchae.  For 
example,  Nicander2  related  a  story  that  in  order  to  convert 
the  unbelieving  daughters  of  Minyas,  Dionysus  caused  milk 
and  nectar  to  flow  from  the  beams  of  their  loom.  An  older 

1  Rhein.  Mus.  LVII,  177  ff.  2  Ap.  Anton.  Lib.  10. 
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instance  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Diony- 
sus (35  ff.),  where  the  god  reveals  himself  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  by  means  of  the  rills  of  wine  which  he  causes  to  flow 
through  their  ship.  Further  evidence  is  not  needed  here. 
As  to  the  wonder-working  of  the  Bacchae,  Usener  holds  that 
the  power  of  the  god  passes  over  to  his  votaries.1 

In  interpreting  the  Bacchic  marvels,  Usener  argues  about 
as  follows  : 2  Honey  is  the  food  of  the  gods,  milk  and  honey 
the  diet  upon  which  heroes  and  bards  favored  of  the  gods  are 
reared  to  greatness.  Streams  of  milk  and  honey,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  land  of  the  gods.  Now  the  life  of  men  in  the 
happy  Golden  Age  is  like  that  of  the  gods.3  Dionysus,  then, 
wherever  he  reveals  himself  and  his  religion,  restores  by  his 
miracles  the  paradise  which  man  once  enjoyed,  but  which  was 
later  reserved  for  gods  and  heroes.  Hence  the  frequent 
mention  of  streams  of  milk  and  honey  in  the  mythology  of 
Dionysus. 

There  are,  in  my  judgment,  decided  objections  to  Usener's 
treatment  of  the  Dionysiac  miracle.  In  the  first  place,  in  his 
zeal  to  set  forth  the  religious  significance  of  milk  and  honey, 
he  puts  quite  into  the  background  the  frequent  mention  of 
marvellous  streams  of  wine.  Now  wine  is  certainly  not  the 
beverage  of  the  gods  ;  and  whereas  Usener  accepts  Roscher's 
theory  4  that  honey  is  the  food  of  the  gods,  —  ambrosia  and 
nectar  being  identified  with  honey  and  mead,  —  others  are  not 
convinced.  For  my  part,  I  share  the  scepticism  expressed 
by  Wernicke  in  the  article  "  Ambrosia "  in  the  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa  encyclopaedia.  Whatever  sanctity  attaches  to  milk  and 
honey  in  Greek  legend  and  cult  is  to  be  explained,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  thought  of  these  things 
as  among  the  primeval  foods  that  sustained  the  life  of  early 
man,  and  hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  sacred.  Again,  even  if  it 
be  conceded  for  the  moment  that  the  miracles  of  Dionysus 
are  symbols  of  the  paradise  of  the  gods,  it  is  by  no  means 

1  Op.  tit.  p.  178.  2  Op.  tit.  pp.  178  ff. 

8  Op.  tit.  p.  181;   cf.  Sintftuthsagen,  p.  201. 

4  Set  forth  in  Roscher's  article  "  Ambrosia  "  in  the  Lexikon  der  Mythologie  ; 
his  treatise  Nektar  und  Ambrosia  (Leipzig,  1883)  is  not  accessible  to  me. 
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easy  to  see  why  Dionysus,  a  later  comer  into  the  pantheon, 
should  be  represented  as  heralding  the  return  of  the  age  of 
innocence  and  communion  with  the  gods. 

This  negative  criticism  could  perhaps  be  carried  further, 
but  I  prefer  to  suggest  another  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. As  a  preliminary  to  the  explanation  that  I  shall 
offer,  I  would  call  attention  to  one  significant  fact.  The 
Dionysiac  miracles  which  have  been  under  discussion  do  not 
belong  entirely  to  the  province  of  mythology.  In  Andros,  in 
Teos,  and  probably  in  Naxos,  a  spring  of  wine  appeared  upon 
the  festival  of  the  god  of  the  vine.1  In  Elis,  at  a  festival  of 
the  same  kind,  bowls  left  empty  in  a  sealed  room  (of  the 
temple  ?)  were  found  full  of  wine  the  following  morning.  In 
all  these  cases  we  may  be  sure  that  some  pious  fraud  was 
practised  ;  but  the  important  thing  is  that  in  connection  with 
the  actual  cult  of  Dionysus,  in  several  places,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reproduce  the  wine-miracle  —  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  me  to  mark  the  phenomenon  as  of  ancient  origin, 
and  of  specifically  Dionysiac  character.  Hence  I  am  all  the 
more  doubtful  whether  Usener  is  right  in  saying,  a  propos  of 
such  marvellous  streams,  that  Dionysus  merely  brings  to 
earth  the  paradise  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 

There  is  a  curious  legend  —  as  old  as  Hesiod  or  older,  for 
its  earliest  form  was  embodied  in  the  lost  Cypria  —  which 
describes  certain  marvellous  powers  possessed  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  Anios,  who  were  called  Olvorpdfoi,,  or  nurses  of  the 
vine.2  These  maidens,  three  in  number,  were  descendants 
of  Dionysus,  and  had  received  from  him  the  power  to  pro- 
duce wine,  oil,  and  grain,  at  will.  The  author  of  the  Cypria 
represented  Anios  as  inviting  the  Greeks  to  remain  in  his 
country,  since  there  his  daughters  could,  by  their  divinely- 
given  powers,  provide  sustenance  for  the  army  until  the  fated 
day  of  Troy's  fall  should  arrive.  In  view  of  the  connection 

1  The  authorities  for  these  wine-miracles,  as  well  as  for  the  one  in  Elis,  may  be 
conveniently  consulted  in  Nilsson's  Griechischc  Feste,  pp.  277  f.,  291-293. 

2  Cypria,  fr.  17  (Kinkel),  from  Schol.  Lycophr.  570,  580.     In  accepting  Olvo- 
Tptxfioi  rather  than  OlvoTpbiroi  as  the  earlier  form  of  the  name,  I  follow  Wentzel, 
the  chief  authority  on  the  literary  history  of  the  myth  {Philologust  Li,  46  ff.). 
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of  these  richly  gifted  maidens  with  Dionysus,1  I  am  disposed 
to  identify  them  with  the  Nurses  of  Dionysus,  the  Bacchae 
or  Maenads  of  Euripides'  play  ;  they  are  the  mythical  proto- 
types of  the  human  votaries  of  Dionysus,  the  vegetation-god. 
Euripides'  Bacchae  produce  wine,  milk,  honey,  and  springs  of 
water.  The  daughters  of  Anios  produce  wine,  oil,  and  grain. 
Now  grain,  oil,  and  wine  belong,  beyond  dispute,  to  the  ordi- 
nary food  and  drink  of  men,  and  do  not  complicate  the  ques- 
tion with  difficulties  about  their  supposed  mystic  meaning,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  Bacchae. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  comparatively  simple  expla- 
nation for  this  whole  group  of  mythical  elements.  The 
legend  of  the  daughters  of  Anios,  and  ultimately  the  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Bacchae,  are  reflections  of  a  very  ancient 
magical  practice,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
the  practitioners  first  worked  themselves  into  a  sort  of  frenzy 
—  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  Maenads  drew  their  miracu- 
lous supplies  of  milk  and  honey  only  when  in  a  frenzied  con- 
dition 2  —  and  then  went  through  a  pantomime  of  bringing 
up  from  the  earth,  or  from  rivers  and  springs,  wine,  oil,  milk, 
honey,  or  what  not,  in  the  greatest  plenty;  the  object  of  the 
whole  performance  being  to  stimulate  the  fertility  of  the 
earth.3  Examples  of  the  practice  of  producing  that  which 
one  desires  by  going  through  a  pantomime  of  obtaining  or 
possessing  it  could  be  cited  from  the  magical  ceremonies  of 
modern  savages,  but  must  be  omitted  here.4  The  course  of 
this  Greek  magical  practice  is  a  normal  one.  The  magical 
act,  in  place  of  being  within  the  powers  of  all  practitioners,  is 
removed  into  the  past  and  associated  only  with  certain  mythi- 
cal personages  ;  and  then,  as  magic  falls  into  the  background 

1  This  Dionysiac  connection  is  recognized  by  Usenet,  Sintfluthsagen,  p.  98, 
and  by  Eisele  in  the  article  "  Oinotrophoi "  in  Roscher's  Lexikon. 

2  Plato,  Ion,  534  A;    cf.  Aeschin.  Socr.  ap.  Aristid.  vol.  II,  p.  23,  Dind.,  and 
the  sentence  01  f3a.Kxev6/j.evoi  Kai  KopvfiavTi&vTes  £vdov<ri.<i£ovffi  [j,expis  &v  TO  iroOoti- 
fj.evov  t8<a<Ttt>,  Philo  de  Vit.  Contempt.  2,  p.  473  M.     See  also  Rohde,  Psyche^,  II, 
pp.  II,  18,  and  esp.  24  f.,  on  the  frenzy  of  "medicine-men." 

3  The  running  of  the  Bacchae  with  flaming  torches  is  recognized  as  vegetation- 
magic  by  Voigt  in  Roscher's  Lexikon,  I,  1040  ff.,  and  Nilsson,  op,  cit.,  p.  262. 

*  See  Frazer,  Golden  Bough*  (1911),  I,  85-89. 
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and  the  personality  of  a  god  of  vegetation  emerges,  the  magi- 
cal powers  formerly  exercised  by  human  beings  come  to  be  a 
miraculous  prerogative  of  the  god.  In  other  words,  where 
Usener 1  says  that  the  power  of  the  god  is  transferred  to  his 
worshippers,  I  should  maintain  that  the  wonders  wrought  by 
the  human  adept  in  vegetation-magic  are  in  time  transferred 
to  the  evolving  god  of  vegetation.  Thus  arise  the  myth  about 
the  daughters  of  Anios,  the  legends  about  the  wondrous  feats 
of  the  Bacchae,  and,  finally,  the  stories  of  the  miracles  of 
Dionysus  himself. 

The  miracles  of  Dionysus,  then,  are  not  derived  from  popu- 
lar notions  about  the  paradise  of  the  gods  or  the  Golden  Age, 
nor  from  that  vaguer,  more  fanciful  conception  which  we  have 
called  the  Land  of  Cockaigne.  There  is  a  connection,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  a  remote  one,  lying  far  down  among  the  fibres 
of  the  primitive  mind.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  mere 
longing  of  struggling,  hungry,  hard-worked  man  for  the  ease 
and  comfort  which  he  has  not,  gives  rise  both  to  the  magical 
practice  whence  spring  the  legends  of  Dionysiac  miracles,  and 
to  the  fables  about  the  Age  of  Plenty  in  the  past  and  the 
Paradise  of  the  future. 

Another  question  now  suggests  itself.  Did  Dionysiac 
miracle  and  legend  have  anything  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  rivers  of  wine  into  the  comic  Cockaigne  and  the  post- 
Hesiodic  paradise  or  Golden  Age  ?  A  positive  reply  seems 
impossible.  It  is  true  that  both  branches  of  the  Greek 
drama  grew  up  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
and  miraculous  supplies  of  good  things  —  a  Dionysiac  heaven 
—  naturally  played  a  part  in  the  riotous  satyr-play,  and  doubt- 
less also  in  the  earliest  comedy.2  For  example,  in  Euripides' 
Cyclops  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  rills  of  wine  that  are  ever 
to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  Dionysus,8  and,  in  this  same 
play,  there  figures  a  magical  skin  of  wine,  which  always  holds 
twice  as  much  as  is  taken  from  it.4  This  circumstance 

1  So  also  Voigt,  1042,  and  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  v,  108,  162. 

2  Cf.  Graf,  "  Ad  aureae  aetatis  fabulam  symbola,"  Leipz.  Stud,  vin,  p.  58. 
8  Cycl.  67. 

4  Ih.  147.  Possibly  the  magic  skin  played  a  part  in  Cratinus'  '05v<r<TTJs,  to 
which  the  Cyclops  may  owe  something  ;  see  Christ,  Litteraturgesch?,  I,  p.  388. 
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reminds  one  of  a  feature  of  the  Lubberland  of  Pherecrates, 
who  says  that  no  matter  how  much  one  ate  or  drank,  there 
was  always  twice  as  much  left.1  It  is  indeed  possible,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  marvellous  streams  of  wine,  etc.,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  simpler  picture  of  the  Golden  Age  under  the 
influence  of  Dionysiac  legends ; 2  and  so  the  rivers  of  wine, 
milk,  and  honey  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  mention  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Golden  Age  —  a  departure  from  the  Hesiodic 
description  —  may  be  explained  as  a  feature  of  the  Dionysiac 
paradise,  transmitted  by  some  Hellenistic  channel.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fancy 
about  rivers  of  delightful  beverages  existing  in  a  "  Land 
where  wishes  come  true,"  arose  independently.  In  that 
case,  the  only  connection  between  the  Bacchic  marvels  and 
the  Greek  Cockaigne  would  be  the  remote  psychological  one 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.3 

1  Pherecr.  I,  174  K.,  1.  31  f. 

2  Stade  (Zeitschr.  fur  die  alttestam.  Wiss.  xxn,323)  thinks  that  Dionysiac  influ- 
ence in  Canaan  may  account  for  the  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ";  as  to 
which  see  also  Cheyne,  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel,  p.  84. 

3  But  the  Cockaigne  in  the  lower  world,  at  any  rate,  may  be  well  interpreted  as 
an  outgrowth  of  Dionysiac  miracles.     Dionysus  is  lord  of  the  souls,  and  eternal 
revelry  is  for  his  followers.     Possibly  this  explains  the  use  of  vine-branches  in 
Greek  funeral  ceremonies.     Cf.  Rohde,  Psyche* I,  219,  2;   315,  2;  II,  13,  n;  45,  I. 
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I.   PROGRAMME 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  27 
FIRST  SESSION,  3.45  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

ROLAND  G.  KENT 
The  Etymology  of  Latin  Miles  (read  by  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  p.  5) 

RICHARD  WELLINGTON  HUSBAND 
The  Diphthong  -ui  in  Latin  (p.  19) 

EDGAR  HOWARD  STURTEVANT 
Notes  on  Juvenal  (read  by  Professor  Charles  Knapp,  p.  Ixix) 

EDWARD  KENNARD  RAND 
Horatian  Urbanity  in  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  (p.  lix) 

CHARLES  DARWIN  ADAMS 
Notes  on  the  Peace  of  Philocrates    (read  by  title,  p.  55) 

CURTIS  C.  BUSHNELL 

Some  Sound-repetitions  of  More  than  One  Element  (read  by  title, 

p.  xxiv) 

ROBERT  B.  ENGLISH 

A  Brief  Comparison  of  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Psychology  (read  by  title, 

p.  xxviii) 

EDWIN  W.  FAY 
A  Word  Miscellany  (read  by  title,  p.  25) 

THOMAS  DWIGHT  GOODELL 
Structural  Variety  in  Attic  Tragedy   (read  by  title,  p.  71) 

ASHTON  WAUGH  MCWHORTER 

A  Study  of  the  So-called  Deliberative  Type  of  Question  (TI  iroirjo-ot ;) 

as  found  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  (read  by  title, 

P-  157) 
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MARTIN  L.  ROUSE 
On  the  Mutation  of  Vowel  Sounds  (read  by  title,  p.  Ixv) 

JOHN  CAREW  ROLFE 
On  Lucan  v,  424  ff.  (read  by  title,  p.  lix) 

JOINT  SESSION  WITH  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

8  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

PAUL  SHOREY 

Classical  Philology  and  National  Culture  : 
Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  28 
SECOND  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

F.  W.  SHIPLEY 
The  Treatment  of  Dactylic  Words  in  the  Rhythmic  Prose  of  Cicero 

(P-  139) 

CAMPBELL  BONNER 

Dionysiac  Magic  and  the  Greek  Land  of  Cockaigne  (read  by  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  W.  Hewitt,  p.  175) 

E.  G.  SIHLER 
Canticum  (p.  Ixvii) 

FLORENCE  M.  BENNETT 
The  Duenos  Inscription  (p.  xxi) 

J.  E.  HARRY 

Emendations   and    New   Interpretations    in  the  Ajax  and  Electro, 
(read  by  title,  p.  xli) 

ROLAND  G.  KENT 
Note  on  Horace,  Sat.  n,  6,  97-98  (read  by  title,  p.  xlv) 

CHARLES  KNAPP 
Notes  on  Etiam  in  Plautus  (read  by  title,  p.  115) 

SECOND   JOINT    SESSION   WITH    THE    ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

8  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

THOMAS  FiTzHucn 
The  West-Indoeuropean  Superstress  (p.  xxxi) 
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CHARLES  BURTON  GULICK 
Some  Athenian  Ideas  of  Humanity  (p.  xxxvi) 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  HEWITT 

The  Necessity  of  Ritual  Purification  after  Justifiable  Homicide 
(P-  99) 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  29 
THIRD  SESSION,  9.30  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

J.  E.  HARRY 

A  Suggested  Restoration  of  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  198—199  (read  by 
Professor  Babbitt,  p.  xli) 

GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY 
The  Andromache  and  the  Trachinians  (p.  liii) 

MAURICE  HUTTON 
Notes  on  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (p.  n) 

H.  T.  ARCHIBALD 
The  Fable  in  Horace  (read  by  title,  p.  xiv) 

PHILLIPS  BARRY 
A  Short  Chapter  of  Seleucid  History  (read  by  title,  p.  xix) 

RICHARD  MOTT  GUMMERE 

Seneca  the  Philosopher  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Early  Renaissance 
(read  by  title,  p.  xxxviii) 

KARL  P.  HARRINGTON 
Protases  —  Category  vs.  Fact  (read  by  title,  p.  xl) 

FOURTH  SESSION,  3  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

CHARLES  KNAPP 
References  to  Painting  and  Literature  in  Plautus  and  Terence  (p.  xlvi; 

GEORGE  DWIGHT  KELLOGG 

The  Painting  of  the  Crow  and  Two  Vultures  in  Plautus'  Mostellaria, 

832  ff.  (p.  xlii) 

GEORGE  MEASON  WHICHER 
On  Latin  Adulare  (p.  169) 
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Michelson,  p.  Iv) 

GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY 

Traces  of  the  Influence  of  Plato's  Eschatological  Myths  in  Parts  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Book  of  Enoch  (read  by  title,  p.  65) 

HERBERT  GUSHING  TOLMAN 
Eu/xd/ois,  Pollux,  vii,  90  (read  by  title,  p.  Ixx) 

FRANK  GARDNER  MOORE 
Notes  on  Tacitus'  Histories  (read  by  title,  p.  liii) 
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II.   MINUTES 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND,  December  27,  1910. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Brown 
Union  (room  P),  Brown  University,  at  3.45  P.M.  by  the  President, 
Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  of  Columbia 
University,  read  the  list  of  new  members  elected  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  follows  : l  — 

Charles  R.  Austin,  New  Jersey  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

Charles  Ernest  Bennett,  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Bennett,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  George  W.  Elderkin,  Princeton  University. 

Roy  Kenneth  Hack,  Williams  College. 

Miss  Caroline  S.  Ledyard,  University  of  the  Philippines. 

Prof.  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin  College. 

Dr.  Jens  Anderson  Ness,  Wittenberg  College. 

Prof.  Ernest  T.  Paine,  Brown  University. 

Prin.  William  Peterson,  McGill  University. 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Harvard  University. 

Prof.  James  Sterenberg,  Olivet  College. 

Miss  Helen  H.  Tanzer,  Normal  College,  New  York. 

Prof.  B.  L.  Ullman,  University  of  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  Margaret  C.  Waites,  Rockford  College. 

Dr.  Frederic  Earle  Whitaker,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Dr.  F.  Warren  Wright,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

• 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  TRANSACTIONS  and  PROCEEDINGS, 
Volume  XL,  had  been  published  in  November,  having  been  delayed 
by  the  compilation  of  a  general  index  to  Volumes  XXXI-XL,  and  by  a 
congestion  at  the  press. 

The  Treasurer's  report,  which  was  accepted,  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  December  27,  1909 $634.28 

Sales  of  Transactions $92-73 

Membership  dues 1392.00 

Initiation  fees 150.00 

Dividends 6.00 

Interest 23-27 

Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast     ....       170.00 

Total  receipts  to  December  26,  1910 1834.00 

#2468.28 
1  Including  names  later  added  by  the  Committee.      Still  later  accessions  are:    Prof.  R.  J. 

Bonner,  Messrs.  H.  M.  Poteat  and  E.  B.  T.  Spencer  (see  List). 
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EXPENDITURES 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XL) $1810.01 

Salary  of  Secretary 300.00 

Postage 33.24 

Telegraph  and  telephone 1.07 

Printing  and  stationery 49-42 

Express 2.45 

Platonic  Lexicon,  ^10  sterling 49.25 

Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  Commission       .     .     .  24.08 

Year  Book  Committee,  expenses 8.10 

Incidental  1.60 


Total  expenditures  to  December  26,  1909 $2279.22 

Balance,  December  26,  1909 189.06 

$2468.28 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale  presented  a  motion  concerning 
the  unification  of  grammatical  terminology  (see  p.  xiii). 

The  motion  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  to 
Audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  Professors  Clarence  P.  Bill  and  Joseph 
W.  Hewitt. 

Also  as  a  Committee  on  the  Place  of  the  Next  Meeting  :  Profes- 
sors F.  W.  Shipley,  Thomas  FitzHugh,  John  C.  Rolfe,  Mitchell 
Carroll,  and  Hamilton  Ford  Allen. 

Professor  Hale  then  spoke  upon  his  motion.  No  action  was 
taken. 

JOINT   SESSION   WITH   THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

Tuesday  evening,  December  27. 

The  Societies  met  at  Sayles  Hall  at  8  P.M.,  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  presiding. 

Dr.  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  President  of  the  University,  welcomed 
the  visitors,  and  Principal  Maurice  Hutton,  of  University  College, 
Toronto,  responded  for  the  Societies. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  delivered  the  annual  address  on  Classical 
Philology  and  National  Culture. 

SECOND  SESSION 

Wednesday  morning,  December  28. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.55  A.M.  by  the  President. 
Papers  and  discussion  filled  the  hours  of  the  session. 
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SECOND   JOINT   SESSION   WITH   THE   ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

Wednesday  evening. 

The  Societies  met  at  8  P.M.  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Union. 
Principal  William  Peterson,  of  McGill  University,  presided.  This 
session  was  given  to  the  reading  of  papers. 

THIRD  SESSION 

Thursday  morning,  December  29. 

The  Association  met  at  9.30  A.M.  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President.  This  session  also  was  devoted  to  papers  and  discussion. 

FOURTH  SESSION 

Thursday  afternoon. 

The  Association  met  at  2.00  P.M.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Auditing  Committee,  Professors  Bill  and  Hewitt  reported  that 
they  had  examined  the  accounts,  compared  the  vouchers,  and  certified 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer's  report. 

The  Committee  oh  the  Seal,  by  its  chairman,  Professor  Babbitt, 
reported  that  it  recommended  a  design  consisting  of  a  book,  with  the 
motto  *vxvs  wwpds  TO.  ypa.fjifjiM.Ta,  be  adopted  as  the  seal  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  that  the  matter  be  referred  with  power  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  the  Seal ;  and  that  an  expenditure  from 
the  treasury  be  authorized  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  vote. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  the  Place  of  the  Next  Meeting  reported  by  its 
Chairman,  Professor  Shipley,  that  the  Association  had  received  several 
invitations,  but  was  unable  to  decide  between  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
burgh. An  informal  vote  showed  a  decided  preference  for  Pittsburgh. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Fowler, 

Voted,  That  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  one  other  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  constitute  a  committee  with  power  to  decide 
between  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh,  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  in  conference 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Institute.1 

1  The  Joint  Committee  On  the  Place  of  the  Next  Meeting,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Shorey,  H.  N. 
Fowler,  and  F.  G.  Moore,  for  the  Association,  and  Messrs.  Peterson,  West,  Walker,  and  W.  F. 
Harris,  for  the  Institute,  voted,  December  30,  n  A.M.,  that  the  meetings  of  1911  be  held  at 
St.  Louis,  if  proper  rate  concessions  could  be  obtained  by  April  ist;  otherwise  at  Pittsburgh. 
As  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain  such  concessions  for  St.  Louis,  the  meeting  is  appointed  at 
Pittsburgh. 
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The  following  letter  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  :  — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 
NOVEMBER  30,  1911. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  appointed  by  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  last  year,  to  confer  with  British  and  German 
philologists  concerning  the  holding  at  stated  intervals  of  an  international  meeting, 
begs  leave  to  report  progress,  and  asks  to  be  continued. 

The  scheme  meets  with  approval  from  distinguished  representatives  of  the  cult 
in  both  of  the  foreign  countries  mentioned,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence for  further  discussion  of  plans  and  arrangements  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  September,  1911,  when  that  University  celebrates  the 
Five  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  by 

ELMER  TRUESDELL  MERRILL,  Chairman. 
To  the  American  Philological  Association, 
in  session  at  Brown  University,  December,  1910. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  George  Hempl,  Charles  P. 
G.  Scott,  and  Hermann  Collitz,  appointed  a  year  ago  to  confer  with  a 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  regard  to  the 
Phonetic  Alphabet,  having  no  report,  was  continued  for  another  year. 

Upon  nomination  of  the  permanent  Nominating  Committee  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

President,  Professor  John  Carew  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Presidents,  Professor  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell,  Yale  University. 

Professor  Harold  North  Fowler,  Western   Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 
Secretary  and   Treasurer,  Professor    Frank   Gardner   Moore,   Columbia 

University. 
Executive  Committee,  The  above-named  officers,  and 

Professor  Frank  Frost  Abbott,  Princeton  University. 
Professor  Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
Professor  Albert  Granger  Harkness,  Brown  University. 
Professor  William  A.  Heidel,  Wesleyan  University. 
Professor  Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Harvard  University. 

The  Chair  then  announced  the  appointment  of  Professor  Charles 
Forster  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  the  new  member  of 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Commission  on  Uniform  College 
Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin,  Professor  John  C.  Kirtland,  Chair- 
man, having  completed  its  work  had  been  dissolved.1 

1  The  Report  of  the  Commission  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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On  motion  of  Professor  Perry  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Philological  Association  be 
extended  to  the  President  and  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  the  University  Club  of  Providence,  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial,  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
the  Providence  Art  Club,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  for  the  great  and 
cordial  hospitality  extended  to  the  Association  on  the  occasion  of  its  Annual 
Meeting  of  December,  1910,  and  for  the  admirable  arrangements  made  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  attending  members. 

The  motion  offered  by  Professor  Hale  at  the  first  session  (p.  x) 
was  then  taken  from  the  table,  and  was  passed  as  follows  :  — 

Voted,  That  in  case  the  Modern  Language  Association  invite  the  American 
Philological  Association  to  join  with  it  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the 
study  and  possibly  greater  harmonizing  of  grammatical  terminology,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Association  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  representatives  of 
Greek  and  representatives  of  Latin  to  serve  upon  such  a  joint  committee,  the 
number  for  each  being  the  number  that  shall  have  been  determined  upon  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  for  each  of  the  languages  covered  by  its  action.1 

A  letter  from  Professor  Edwin  W.  Fay,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  suggesting  the  need  of  readjustment 
between  the  English  and  the  Latin  work  in  preparation  for  college,  of 
reducing  the  time  spent  upon  formal  English  grammar  for  students  of 
Latin,  and  of  finding  place  for  careful,  written  translations  from  Latin.2 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  just  established  under 
Professor  Hale's  resolution. 

The  reading  of  papers  filled  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Adjourned. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 2yth-29th  December,  1911. 

1  The  condition  upon  which  the  resolution  was  based  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  accordingly 
no  committee  has  as  yet  been  appointed.     Professor  Hale  read  a  paper  upon  the  harmonizing  of 
grammatical  terminology  before  the  Modern  Language  Association,  Dec.  29,  1910,  and  was  after- 
ward made  a  member  of  the  Association's  Committee  of  Fifteen  upon  the  subject,  which  had  been 
appointed  two  years  earlier,  but  had  been  delayed  by  an  additional  task  which  was  put  upon  it. 
Later,  Professor  Hale  was  made  the  chairman  of  this  committee.     In  February,  1911,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  appointed  a  Committee  of  Five 
upon  the  terminology  of  English  Grammar,  with  Professor  C.  R.  Rounds,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  as  chairman.     Professor  Hale  has  recently  been  made  a  member  of 
this  committee.     But  it  is  hoped  that  the  National  Educational  Association  will  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee  of  working  size  (perhaps  fifteen  members),  representing  that  Asso- 
ciation, the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the  American  Philological  Association,  —  the 
three  most  widely  extended  bodies  concerned. 

2  Since  that  committee  has  not  been  appointed  (see  footnote  above),  the  President,  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  has  appointed  an  independent  committee  to  consider  the  readjustment 
of  English  and  Latin  work  in  the  preparatory  schools,  consisting  of  Professor  Fay,  Chairman, 
Professors  Kittredge  and  Mustard,  Principals  Gifford  and  Hanna. 
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III.     ABSTRACTS 

i .  The  Fable  in  Horace,  by  Professor  Herbert  T.  Archibald, 
of  Wittenberg  College. 

The  term  Fable  in  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
naturally  suggests  the  post-classical  fabulists  Babrius,  Phaedrus,  and 
Avianus,  along  with  various  collections  of  fables  termed  "Aesopic." 
But  there  is  a  very  general,  although  not  a  very  extensive  use  of 
Fable  in  various  classical  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  There  is  some 
use  of  the  Fable  or  some  allusion  thereto  in  Hesiod,  Archilochus, 
Herodotus,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Callimachus, 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Horace,  and  Livy,  of  the 
Romans,  being  found  most  abundantly  of  all  in  Horace.1 

Horace  was  perhaps  led  to  adopt  the  Fable  as  a  satiric  device 
chiefly  by  its  use  in  Archilochus  and  Lucilius.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
for  there  is  no  time  to  discuss  it  here,  his  general  disclaimer  of  the 
invective  tone  of  Archilochus  (Epp.  i,  19,  25)  and  of  the  aggressive 
attitude  of  Lucilius  (Sat.  n,  i,  39  ff.)  applies  particularly  to  his  use 
of  Fable.  His  aim  is  more  akin  to  that  of  Phaedrus,  both  denying 
that  they  are  writing  purely  popular  poetry  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
throng  (cf.  Sat.  i,  10,  74,  76  with  Phaedrus,  iv,  i,  20),  while,  like 
Phaedrus  again,  Horace  makes  his  humor,  which  is  often  very  subtle, 
the  means  to  an  ethical  end.  (Cf.  Sat.  i,  i,  23  ff. ;  Phaedrus,  niv 
prol.  49.)  Avianus  says  of  Horace's  use  of  the  Fable  (Ep.  to  Theo- 
dosius,  1.  10)  :  — 

fabulas  poemati  suo  Flaccus  aptavit,  quod  in  se  sub  iocorum  com- 
munium  specie  vitae  argumenta  contineant. 

The  Fable  in  Horace,  then,  is  both  mirthfully  didactic  and  familiarly 
personal,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fables  themselves. 

In  all,  Horace  has  ten  clearly  traceable  fables,  four  complete,  and' 
six  by  way  of  allusion.  The  allusions  are  given  first. 

(i)  The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin,  alluded  to  three  times  (Sat.  i,  6, 
22  ;  n,  i,  62  ff. ;  Epp.  i,  1 6,  45.  Cf.  Lucian,  Pise.  32). 

(a)  Vel  merito,  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 

1  For  the  definition  of  the  term  Fable  as  here  employed  see  PAPA,  xxxin,. 
Ixxxviii  ff.  This  definition  will  exclude  Sat.  II,  3,  299;  Epp.  i,  10,  42;  I,  20,  14;, 
",  3»  437>  etc. 
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(b)  '  Quid,  cumst  Lucilius  ausus 
Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  raorem, 
Detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
Cederet,  introrsum  turpis.' 

(c)  Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora. 

This  fable  inveighs  against  hypocrisy,  Lion  and  Ass  typifying  the 
noble  and  the  ignoble.  In  the  first  allusion  Horace  says  he  would 
rightly  be  stripped  of  the  Lion's  skin  should  he  seek  senatorial  honor ; 
in  the  second,  he  shows  how  direct  and  original  for  Roman  literature 
was  the  method  of  Lucilius  in  exposing  the  Sleek  Hypocrite ;  in  the 
third,  he  describes  the  Roman  Pharisee. 

(2)  The  Crow  and  the  Birds  (Epp.  i,  3,  18  if.     Cf.  Babrius,  72). 

Ne,  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 
Grex  avium  plumas,  moveat  cornicula  risum 
Furtivis  nudata  coloribus. 

This  again  illustrates  sailing  under  false  colors,  Horace  playfully 
accusing  Celsus  through  the  fable  of  plagiarism. 

(3)  The  Fox  and  the  Sick  Lion,  twice  alluded  to  (Epp.  i,  i,  73- 
75  ;  Sat.  n,  3,  186.     Cf.  [Plato]  Alcibiades,  123  a,  Babrius,  103). 

(a)  Olim  quod  volpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 
Respondit,  referam  :  '  quia  me  vestigia  terrent, 
Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum/ 

(b)  Astuta  ingenuum  volpes  imitata  leonem. 

The  first  is  directed  against  the  fickleness  of  the  throng.  Horace 
poses  as  Volpes  Cauta,  but  the  Lion  is  patient  rather  than  fickle,  and 
Horace  hastens  to  change  his  figure  (76). 

The  second  represents  the  clever  man  as  aping  one  of  high  degree. 

(4)  Another  Fox  fable,  The  Fox  and  the  Raven,  is  alluded  to  in 
Sat.  n,  5,  55  f.  (cf.  Babrius,  77),  typifying  the  greed  of  legacy-hunting, 
which  is,  however,  often  baffled. 

Plerumque  recoctus 
Scriba  ex  quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem. 

(5)  The  fable  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Mouse  is  alluded  to  in 
Epp.  n,  3,  139.     Cf.  Phaedrus,  iv,  23. 

Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

This  is  said  of  some  minor  cyclic  poet,  whose  overladen  style  is 
contrasted  with  the  simple  directness  of  Homer  in  the  Odyssey. 
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(6)  The  final  allusion  is  to  the  Serpent  and  File  (probably).     Sat. 
n,  i,  75  ff.     Cf.  Phaedrus,  iv,  8. 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 
Invidia  et,  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 
Offendet  solido. 

It  is  used  of  those  who  from  envy  misconstrue  the  relationship 
between  Horace  and  Maecenas. 

(7)  The  Frog  and  Calf  fable  is  entire.     (Sat.  n,  3,  314  ff.     Cf. 
Martial,  x,  79,  Phaedrus,  I,  24.) 

Absentis  ranae  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  effugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens 

Belua  cognates  eliserit.     Ilia  rogare 

Quantane?  num  tantum,  sufflans  se,  magna  fuisset? 

'  Maior  dimidio.'     '  Num  tanto?'     Cum  magis  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret,  '  non,  si  te  ruperis '  inquit, 

'  Par  eris.' 

The  whole  satire  burlesques  the  Stoic  method  of  teaching,  laying 
bare  at  the  same  time  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  day  (Kiessling). 
We  have  much  familiar  dialogue,  many  philosophical  catch-words 
(97,  127),  allusion  to  stock  characters,  ancient  and  modern,  and  finally 
a  very  homely  fable.  In  this  fable,  Damasippus,  who  has  been  main- 
taining the  Stoic  dictum  '  all  men  are  mad  save  the  philosopher-king,' 
says  to  Horace  in  effect :  '  You  are  mad,  being  puffed-up  over  your 
standing  with  Maecenas,  like  the  Frog  in  the  fable.'  Horace  laughs 
last  and  best  at  the  end  (326)  :  — 

O  maior  tandem  parcas  insane  minori ! 

In  the  fable  here  we  have  high  parody  in  both  theme  and  treat- 
ment. The  parodic  coloring  is  shown  in  many  ways :  for  example, 
in  the  comic  touch  *  maior  dimidio,'  as  near  as  the  little  frog  could 
come  to  it ;  in  the  arousing  of  pathos  by  a  vivid  tragic  scene,  com- 
pressed into  one  line,  with  dirge-like  spondees  (cf.  Horn.  //.  i,  3), 
rime,  and  alliteration ;  in  the  homely  if  not  colloquial  phrases  :  de- 
narrat ut,  tantum  magna,  sufflans  se,  se  inflaret,  te  ruperis,  magis 
atque  magis ;  and  in  the  complete  revulsion  of  pathos  when  the 
expected  feeling  of  maternal  grief  gives  way  to  a  ridiculous  exhibi- 
tion of  conceit  and  emulousness.  Even  the  grief  of  the  little  frog, 
who  has  just  lost  all  his  cognati,  and  who  '  alone  is  escaped '  to  tell 
of  it,  is  changed  into  violent  disgust  —  si  te  ruperis!  All  these  ele- 
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ments  cooperate  in  pointing  the  moral,  which  is  parried,  however, 
with  great  skill  by  the  very  art  with  which  Horace  touches  up  the 
story  of  which  he  is  the  butt.  The  mere  parody  is  enough  to  save 
the  day  for  the  whole  argument. 

(8)  The  three  remaining  fables  deal  with  Luxury  and  Happiness. 
The  first  is  the  Dormouse  and  the  Weasel  (Epp.  I,  7,  29  if.). 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  nitedula  rimam 
Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus 
Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra. 
Cui  mustela  procul  '  Si  vis,'  ait,  '  effugere  istinc, 
Macra  cavum  repetes  artum,  quern  macra  subisti.' 

This  fable,  again,  refers  to  Horace's  relations  with  Maecenas ;  its 
theme  is  false  and  true  patronage.  Horace  playfully  suggests  (25  ff.) 
inducements  which  Maecenas  might  offer  to  keep  him  in  the  city,  a 
famished  Dormouse,  but  he  does  not,  like  the  latter,  praise  freedom 
with  a  full  stomach.  His  love  of  the  country  is  sincere  (44  f.).  The 
serious  purpose  of  the  fable  is  shown  in  the  hasty  retraction,  — 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine,  cuncta  resigno, 

and  in  the  artistic  way  in  which  the  story  is  told.  This  is  shown, 
e.g.,  in  the  chance  meal  (forte)  ;  the  over-eating  (pleno  corpore)  ;  the 
struggle  to  get  out  (ire  .  .  .  tendebat)  ;  the  sneering  words  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Weasel  (procul,  si  vis,  istinc) ;  and  the  ironical  chiastic 
iteration  —  macra  cavum  repetes  artum,  quern  macra  subisti. 

The  moral  of  the  fable,  which  constitutes  the  thread  of  the  whole 
epistle,  is  given  in  95  ff . :  — 

Qui  semel  aspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verumst. 

(9)  The  Horse  and  Stag  (Epp.  I,  10,  34  ff. ;  cf.  Aristotle,  Rhet.  n, 
20)  has  the  more  formal  tone  of  the  epistle  itself.     This  fable  gives 
warning  that  the  luxury  of  the  city  brings  no  satisfaction ;  its  denizens 
are  slaves  to  fashion,  like  the  Horse  who  has  submitted  to  a  Rider. 

Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 
Pellebat,  donee  minor  in  certamine  longo 
Imploravit  opes  hominis  frenumque  recepit. 
Sed  postquam  victor  ridens  discessit  ab  hoste 
Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
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Here  there  is  neither  colloquialism  nor  extensive  characterization, 
merely  a  pretty  and  appropriate  bucolic  scene,  with  artistic  grouping 
of  words,  and  spondaic  emphasis  (35,  37  init.). 

The  burden  of  the  epistle  isfuge  magna  (32),  and  this  is  the  moral 
of  the  fable,  contained  in  the  only  epimyth  found  in  Horace,  who  is 
here  for  the  only  time  a  fabulist  (39  ff.). 

Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 
Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehet  improbus  atque 
Serviet  aeternum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 

(10)  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  (Sat.  n,  6,  79  ff.,  too 
long  to  quote)  reflects  again  Horace's  love  of  the  country.  His 
experiences  in  city  and  country  are  gathered  up  and  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Cervius  under  the  guise  of  a  fable  with  a  moral.  The 
story  comes  in  in  a  charmingly  incidental  way,  and  while  the  most 
personal  and  confidential  in  Horace,  is  also  the  most  artistic,  being 
almost  idyllic.  The  language  throughout  is  unusually  dignified  for 
Horatian  satire.  The  character-sketching  and  scene-painting  are 
admirable,  the  contrast  of  ethos  throughout  in  the  two  mice  being 
very  distinct  and  the  environment  respectively  appropriate.  For 
example,  the  rustic  is  '  rough '  (asper,  82),  '  saving '  (attentus  quae- 
sitis,  82),  yet  hospitable.  The  other  mouse  is  ' dainty'  (dente 
superba,  87),  partakes  of  each  course  (singula,  87),  but  partakes 
sparingly  (male  tangentis,  87)  in  true  city  style.  The  countryman 
stretches  himself  out  on  the  straw  (porrectus,  88)  at  home  and  does 
the  same  on  the  Tyrian  rug  (106),  although  he  afterwards  learns 
how  to  recline  a  la  mode  (cubans,  no).  The  City  Visitor  is  very 
polite,  yet  condescending  (vis  tu,  92  ;  amice,  90;  comes,  93  ;  bone, 
95).  His  manners  as  entertainer  are  perfect,  his  language  often 
philosophical  and  rhetorical  (e.g.  pepulere,  98 ;  cf.  Fritzsche).  The 
repasts  in  the  country  and  city  are  characteristic,  the  midnight 
journey  highly  mock-heroic.  Technical  terms  are  also  used  mock- 
heroically  with  fine  effect,  e.g.  hospes  (81,  107),  accepisse  (81  ;  cf. 
Kiessling),  dedit  (86),  '  set  before  him  as  a  delicacy '  (Kiessling)  ; 
so  with  locavit  (106),  '  showed  to  a  place  ' ;  succinctus  (107),  cubans 
(no),  lectis  (112).  The  catastrophe  also  is  sudden  and  complete 
(in  ff.).  It  will  be  seen  that  few  of  these  artistic  touches  are  seen 
in  the  fabulists.  Cf.  this  fable  as  told  in  Babrius,  108. 

But  after  all  there  is  no  waste  of  ointment.  Horace  means  very 
clearly  to  set  the  one  world  of  gaiety  and  luxury  over  against  the 
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other  of  quiet  and  sobriety.     It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  simple 
life,  told  in  a  plain  and  simple  but  highly  artistic  manner. 

It  is  plain»  then,  that  Horace's  delight  in  Fable  and  his  large  use 
of  it  throw  an  important  light  on  his  satiric  method.  The  Fable, 
although  with  animal  characters,  is  intensely  human,  and  the  human 
is  strong  in  Horace.  Horace  appreciates  also  the  homely  horse- 
sense  point  of  view  of  the  Fable,  and  approaches  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Satire,  which  are  also  the  problems  of  human  life,  all  the 
more  effectively  from  that  side. 

2.  A  Short  Chapter  of  Seleucid  History,  by  Phillips  Barry, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Antiochus  III,  the  Great,  died  187  B.C.  Of  his  end  are  two  tra- 
ditions :  — 

i.  Earliest  Source,  Daniel  (167  B.C.).  "He  shall  turn  his  face 
toward  the  fortresses  of  his  own  land,  but  he  shall  stumble  and  fall, 
and  shall  not  be  found  "  (Daniel  xi,  19). 


LXX  :    TT/aoo-KOi/^ei  KCU  Treo-eirai  KCU  ov^ 
Theod.,  ao-flevr/cm  KCU  TreoreiTcu  KOL  o 

So  also  Eusebius,  Migne,  Patr.  Antiochus  defeated  by  the  Romans, 

Gr.,  xix,  col.  261,  retreats  to  Elam,  where  in  a  battle 

Jerome,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  xxv,  with  the  natives,  his  army  is  wiped 

col.  564.  out,  and  himself  killed. 

2.    Earliest  Source,  Diodorus. 

(a)  Diodorus,  xxvm,  3.  Antiochus,  needing  funds,  with  an  armed 

(£)    Diodorus,  xxix,  15.  force  invades  an  Elamite  temple  of  Baal, 

(t)    Strabo,  xvi,  p.  744.  intending  to  plunder  it,  but  is  killed  by 

(//)  Justin,  xxxii,  2.  the  natives,  and  his  army  wiped  out. 

Antiochus  IV,  Epiphanes,  died  164  B.C.     Of  his  end  are  two  tra- 
ditions :  — 

i.  (a)  Polybius,  xxxi,  9.  Antiochus,  needing  funds, attempts  to  loot 

(fr)   Licinianus,  28.  the  Elamite  temple  of  Nannaea-Anahid, 

(c}    Appian,  Syr.  66.  is  repulsed  by  the  natives,  and  thereafter 

(d}  i  Maccabees  vi,  i  ff.  falls  sick,  dying  apparently  a  victim  of 

(<?)    2  Maccabees  ix,  i  ff.  neurasthenia. 
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2.  (a)   2    Maccabees,    i,       Antiochus,    pretending    to    "  marry   the 

12  ff.  goddess,"  but  really  with  the  object  of 

plunder,  enters  the   Elamite  temple  of 

Nannaea-Anahid,    and    is    slain   by   the 

priests  in  the  temple. 

This  last  account,  however,  is  confirmed  in  every  particular,  except  in 
the  matter  of  the  killing  of  Antiochus,  by  Licinianus  (fr.  28),  who 
probably  goes  back  to  Livy,  and  ultimately  to  Polybius. 

Comparing  accounts,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  in  the  history 
of  the  two  kings,  a  curious  and  suspicious  double  parallel. 

Antiochus  III  Antiochus  IV 

1.  Plunders  Elamite  temple.  i.   Plunders  Elamite  temple. 

2.  (a)  Dies  of  disease  (Theodot).     2.    (a)  Dies  of  disease. 

(&)   Killed  in  a  fight  with  the          (£)   Killed  in  a  fight  with  the 
Elamites.  Elamites. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Coincidence  is  possible,  but  not 
probable,  even  waiving  the  consideration  that  Antiochus  III,  a  re- 
ligious man,  would  have  been  unlikely  to  commit  sacrilege,  an  act 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  unreligious  Antiochus  IV. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  the  matter  of  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
there  has  been  a  confusion  of  accounts.  The  weight  of  evidence 
shows  that  Antiochus  III  died  a  violent  death,  and  Antiochus  IV  suc- 
cumbed to  a  fatal  illness.  Hence  the  statement  of  Theodotion 
(Daniel  xi,  19,  do-flev^o-ei)  alleging  illness  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  III, 
and  of  the  compiler  of  2  Maccabees  i,  12  ff.,  alleging  violence  in  the 
case  of  Antiochus  IV,  are  incorrect,  the  former  a  reflection  into  the 
past  of  Antiochus  IV,  the  latter  a  projection  into  the  future  of 
Antiochus  III. 

As  to  the  alleged  sacrilege  of  Antiochus  III,  no  mention  of  it  is 
made  by  the  author  of  Daniel,  who  wrote  just  twenty  years  after  the 
king's  death,  nor  by  Eusebius  nor  Jerome.  Some  relation,  however, 
obtains  between  the  accounts  of  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Jerome,  as 
appears  from  the  occurrence  of  a  striking  phrase  in  all  three  docu- 
ments :  — 

1.  Diodorus,  /ACTO,  TracrTys  T^S  Surajtiea>s  aTroXd/xevos  (XXVIII,  3). 

2.  Justin,        cum  omni  militia  interficitur. 

3.  Jerome,      cum  omni  est  deletus  exercitu. 
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All  three  accounts  evidently  go  back  to  a  common  source.  Jerome, 
we  know,  follows  Porphyry,  who  drew  from  Polybius  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus  IV ;  a  fair  inference  is  that  Polybius  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  Jerome's  statement  concerning  Antiochus  III.  If 
Polybius  had  already  the  suspicious  parallel  of  the  deed  of  sacrilege, 
this  account  would  have  failed  not  of  being  transmitted  to  Porphyry, 
and  finally  to  Jerome.  It  is  more  than  a  possibility,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
good  probability,  that  Diodorus,  following  Polybius,  confused  the 
accounts  of  the  respective  fates  of  Antiochus  III  and  Antiochus  IV, 
and  he,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  Justin.  The  only  inconsistency  in 
the  recorded  suspicious  parallel,  namely,  that  in  the  one  case,  the 
outraged  divinity  is  Baal,  in  the  other,  Nannaea-Anahid,  is  easily 
traceable  to  a  lapse  of  memory. 

Manuscript  testimony  charges  the  careful  Tacitus  with  a  similar 
confusion  of  accounts  of  the  Seleucid  kings. 

Hist,  v,  8,  Rex  Antiochus,  demere'  superstitionem  et  mores  Grae- 
corum  dare  adnisus,  quo  minus  taeterrimam  gentem  in  melius  muta- 
ret,  Parthorum  bello  prohibitus  est,  nam  ea  tempestate  Arsaces  desci- 
verat.  The  Antiochus  who  persecuted  the  Jews  was  Antiochus  IV, 
Epiphanes  ;  Arsaces  revolted  256-250  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus II,  Theos.  Now  Epiphanes,  after  his  conquest  of  Armenia  (cf. 
Appian,  Syr.  45),  invaded  Elam,  and  there  died  of  illness  (cf.  I.e., 
observing  that  Appian's  chronology  is  wrong,  though  his  statements 
are  correct).  No  evidence  exists  to  show  that  he  warred  with  the 
Parthians.  Ernesti,  Ritter,  and  Nipperdey  agree  in  rejecting  the 
words  nam  ea  tempestate  Arsaces  desciverat,  an  operation  insufficient 
to  save  the  reputation  of  Tacitus,  unless  we  suppose  Parthorum  has 
displaced  some  other  word,  or  was  inserted  by  a  scribe  whose  eye  fell 
on  the  same  word  in  v,  9  —  Rex  Parthorum  Pacorus  ludaea  potitus 
est.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  to  believe  that  Tacitus  was  human  and 
fallible,  contributing  his  share  to  the  list  of  Seleucid  anachronisms. 

3.  The  Duenos  Inscription,  by  Miss  Florence  M.  Bennett, 
of  Columbia  University. 

The  inscription  on  the  Dressel  Vase 1  I  believe  to  be  in  hexameter 
verse,  reading  as  follows  :  — 

1  For  bibliography  see  J.  C.  Egbert,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  In- 
scriptions, 1896,  pp.  1 6,  346,  347;  ib.,  Suppl.,  1906,  p.  474;  E.  Schneider,  Dial. 
Ital.  Aevi  Vet.  Exempla  Sel.  I,  pars  I,  1886,  p.  2;  Bursian,  Jahresb.  1900,  civ- 
cvn,  part  I,  pp.  40  ff.j  A.J.P.  XXX,  121  ff. 
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loueis  at  Deiuos.     Qoi  med  mitat,  nei  ted  endo 
Cosmis  Uirco   sied ;  asted  noisi    Ope  toite 

I |_       II        ww| I I      _w 

Siai  pakari  uois.     Dueno(s)  med  feced  en  Manom. 

__l__l I-II-  I I 

Einom  die  noine  med  Mano  stated. 

The  following  quantities  require  comment :  — 

1.  Id-  in  loueis,  later  lovis,  nominative  case.     The  argument  for 
lo-  rests,  it  seems  to  me,  on  evidence  insufficient  to  make  it  impossible 
to  scan  the  syllable  as  long.1     Sanskrit  Dyaus  has  a. 

iriit(t}-  in  mit(t}at.  The  syllable  is  short,  as  indicated  by  the  use 
of  one  /  in  place  of  two.2 

-at  in  mit(f)at.  The  hexameter  of  Ennius  shows  sufficient  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  this  and  of  similar  final  syllables3  to  support  a 
theory  of  -at  here,  despite  the  fact  that  sied  and  feced  show  the  older 
forms  with  long  verbal  terminations.  Neglect  of  position  here  comes 
roughly  under  Christ's  list 4  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a  syllable 
before  two  consonants  is  metrically  long. 

2.  -si  in  noisi,  later  nisi.     The  quantity  is  supported  by  that  in 
the  well-established  old  forms,  nisei  and  nise? 

3.  Final  s  in  Duenos  is  negligible,  as  frequently  in  Ennius.     The 
retention  of  final  s  as  a  sound  in  Deiuos  shows  that  here,  as  also  in 
Ennius,6  the  practice  was  not  uniform. 

4.  Einom  I  read  as  the  pronoun  ei,  dative  singular,  -f-  nom  (i.e. 
nam\  scanning  ei,  as  often  in  ante-classical  poetry,7  et.     There  is 
epigraphical  evidence  for  this  in  eiei,  CIL.  i,  205,  col.  2,  12. 

In  a  similar  way  I  make  the  first  syllable  of  die  long,  as  in  Livius 
Andronicus,  Fragm.  Odys.  7. 

I  follow  a  familiar  theory  in  taking  noine  as  ridiie  (i.e.  nonaj. 

I  construe  Mano  as  a  nominative  of  the  second  declension  written 
without  final  s. 

1  See  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Short  Historical  Grammar,  1895,  p.  56. 

2  W.   M.  Lindsay,  Latin  Language,  p.  115.     Cf.   remitte,  Plaut.  Most.  1169, 
cited  by  Christ,  Metrik  d.  Gr.  und  Rom.  p.  353. 

8  L.  Mueller,  Quintus  Ennius,  1884,  p.  239;    Lindsay,  op.  cit.  p.  214. 

4  Op.  cit.  p.  353. 

5  Lindsay,  Short  Hist.  Gr.,  p.  143;   K.  E.   Georges,  Lex.  d.  lat.   Wortformen, 
1890,  s.v.  nisi. 

6  L.  Mueller,  op.  cit.  pp.  235-239. 

7  Plaut.  Most.  4,  2,  32;  Ter.  Heaut.  3,  I,  46. 
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It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  three  lines  are  spondaic.  Numer- 
ous examples  of  this  appear  in  Latin  literature,  some  of  which  are 
found  in  Ennius.1  For  the  metrical  structure  of  the  fourth  line, 
which  consists  entirely  of  spondees,  several  parallels  may  be  cited 
from  Ennius.2  The  hiatus  in  noisi  Ope  is  of  a  kind  not  unusual  in 
Vergil,  that  is,  in  the  thesis  when  the  first  vowel  is  long.3  In  criti- 
cising the  verse  as  a  whole,  against  which  it  might  be  urged  that 
there  is  an  undue  preponderance  of  spondees,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  for  the  humble  author  of  the  lines  the  excuse  may  be 
offered  which  covers  the  same  defect  in  some  of  the  hexameters  of 
Ennius :  that  "  he  had  to  wrestle  with  a  new  metre  not  easily 
rendered  tractable  in  an  essentially  non-dactylic  language."4  The 
strongest  merit  which  can  be  claimed  for  the  metre  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  its  conformity  to  rule  in  the  position  of  the'caesura. 

There  are  a  few  words  to  be  said  on  grammar  and  syntax :  — 

1.  I  construe  at  as  the  interjection  used  by  classical  writers  in 
adjuration,   imprecation,    etc.      Here    it   is    employed    in   a   prayer 
to  Jupiter.     For  its  post-position  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  position 
of  endo  (=•  en,  i.e.  in). 

Deiuos  I  take  as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  loueis.  In  classical 
poetry,  and  also  in  prose,  the  nominative  is  often  used  in  place  of 
the  vocative. 

2.  As  ted  I  take  as  a  conjunction. 
Toite  I  take  for  later  Latin  fufe,  safely. 

Stai  I  take  in  the  meaning  of  sic.  Festus  (p.  351,  Mueller)  gives 
suadin  the  sense  of  sic.  Interchange  in  Latin  between  u  and  *  occurs 
even  in  an  accented  syllable,  as  lubens,  libens.  Substituting,  there- 
fore, /  for  u  I  obtain  siad,  which  I  take  to  be  an  ablative  with  con- 
sonant /'.  From  this  I  infer  a  locative  form,  siai.  (With  this  may 
be  compared  the  Oscan  form  svai,  belonging  to  demons.-rel.  stem 
syo-.) 

I  translate  :  "  Jupiter  of  the  Sky.  He  who  sends  me  (prays)  : 
May  the  Maiden  (Proserpine)  be  not  kind  to  thee,  unless,  indeed, 
thou  art  willing  thus  safely  to  placate  Ops  (to  be  at  peace  with  Ops). 
Duenos  made  me  for  Manos.  On  the  ninth  day  then  let  Manos 
dedicate  me  to  her  (Ops)." 

I  explain  the  vase  as  a  votive  offering  to  Ops,  dedicated  in  a  rite 

1  Gild.  Lodge,  LaL  Gr.  §  784,  n.  2  L.  Mueller,  op.  cit.  p.  225. 

3  Gild.  Lodge,  Lat.  Gr.  §  720  R. 

4  J-  Wight  Duff,  Lit.  Hist,  of  Rome,  1909,  p.  150. 
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preliminary  to  a  sacrifice,  or  offering,  to  Proserpine.  The  appeal  to 
Jupiter  of  the  Sky  falls  in  well  with  this  explanation,  which  connects 
the  vase  with  chthonic  deities  of  fertility.  Also  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  vase  lends  support  to  this  theory ;  for  the  bowl  might  easily 
have  contained  in  its  several  compartments  offerings  of  first-fruits. 
The  inscription,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  prescribes  the  exact 
day  on  which  it  is  proper  to  perform  the  ritual.  Manos  and  Duenos 
may  be  either  proper  names  or  adjectives.  If  the  former,  Manos  is 
the  name  of  the  man  who  commissioned  the  potter  to  make  the  vase 
and  who  was  to  dedicate  it,  Duenos,  the  name  of  the  potter ;  if  the 
latter,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  a  mystic  ritual  meaning,  "  a  good  man 
made  me  for  a  good  man." 

From  the  use  of  hexameter  verse  in  this  inscription  valuable  evi- 
dence should  be  derived  for  dating.  But  at  once  there  is  a  difficulty. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  literary  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
hexameter  was  first  used  in  Latin  by  Ennius  (239—169  B.C.)  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  letters  and  certain  archaic 
grammatical  forms  in  the  inscription  have  moved  epigraphists  to 
assign  to  it  an  early  date,  ranging  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  our  era.  Is  the  literary  tradition  wrong,  and  was  the 
hexameter  introduced  among  the  Romans  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  or  is  the  literary  tradition  to  be 
followed?  I  am  inclined  to  hold  to  the  literary  tradition,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  well  attested.  On  this  theory  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  the  inscription  is  about  200  B.C.  I  explain  the  early  forms 
of  letters  and  language  as  archaic  survivals,  preserved  by  the  spirit 
of  religious  conservatism,  which,  it  may  well  be  inferred,  would  be 
operative  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

4.  Some  Sound-repetitions  of  More  than  One  Element, 
by  Professor  Curtis  C.  Bushnell,  of  Syracuse  University. 

Not  only  is  the  repetition  of  a  single  sound,  as  in  "  /isp  of  /eaves  " 
(Swinburne,  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  first  chorus),  of  common  occur- 
rence in  literature,  but  also  the  repetition  of  two  or  more  sounds  in 
combination.  These  repetitions  may  (I)  have  the  sounds  united 
without  break,  may  (II)  have  the  sounds  separated,  or  may  (III)  have 
them  united  in  some  instances  and  separated  in  others. 

It  is  proposed  to  discuss  these  three  cases.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  same  long  vowel  is  regarded  as  alliterating  with  the  same 
short.  This  does  not  affect  the  wealth  of  cases.  It  should  also  be 
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noted  that  the  division  of  words  or  the  orthography  may  prevent  the 
repetition  from  being  obvious,  as  in  "  Tears,  /die  tears  I"  Tennyson, 
The  Princess,  iv ;  "  In  a  cowslip's  be// 1  lie"  The  Tempest,  v,  i. 
I.  United  repetitions.  The  following  are  examples  :  laestia.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  \\osti\\2i,  O  salutaris  hostia,  1-3  ;  Salve,  dulce  de^#s, 
,  per  sae^^la  salve,  Beda,  Conflictus  verts  et  hiemis  ;  vivida,  vis 
animi  perw'cit,  Lucr.  i,  72  (cf.  for  vi  repetition,  Lucr.  v,  993, 
Aen.  v,  754). 

Special  cases  are  :  — 

1.  Where  the  repetitions  begin  words,  e.g.:  "seated  by  the  sea" 
Longfellow,  My  Lost  Youth,  2  ;  "Attic  shape  !  fair  attitude  !  "  Keats, 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  v,  i  ;  "  down  an  alley  ...  of  Cypress  with 
Psyche,"  Poe,  Ulalume,  12  ;  "On  the  &zt's  &zck,"  The  Tempest,  v,  i ; 
"it  per  zVer,"  Catullus,  3,   n;  "  marmora.  manant,"  Met.  vi,  312; 

<r//rae,"  Aen.  vi,    274;    "  nu\\um    #a-men,"    Juv.    10,    365, 
dfona,"  Dies  Irae,  56,  57. 

2.  Where  the  repetitions  end  words.     This  often  implies  rhyme. 
Until  we  specially  observe,  we  are  not  likely  to  notice  the  frequent 
occurrences  of  rhyme  within  the  line,  e.g. :  "Rise  to  the  heart  and 
gather  to  the  eyes"   The  Princess,  iv ;  "Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of 
foam,"  Morte  d' Arthur,  49;  "throne  .  .  .  outshone,"  Milton,  P.  L. 
n,  i,  2;  "late  .  .  .  gate"  ib.,  xn,  642,  643;  "Take  .  .  .  break," 
Measure  for  Measure,  iv,  i. 

3.  Where  the  repetitions  are  together. 

a.  Within  a  word,  e.g.:  toto,  Geor.  i,  474;  Citcaeaeque,  Aen.  vn, 
TO  ;  Nic#m<?que,  Cat.  46,  5  ;   murmurs,  Hor.  Od.  n,  i,  17  ;  tintina.nt, 
Cat.  51,  ii  ;  2//#/antibus,  Geor.  i,  486.     The  importance  of  this  for 
onomatopoeia  is  evident. 

b.  At  end  of  word  and  beginning  of  following  word,  e.g.  :  "  The 
Scar/<?/  Z<?/ter  "  (title  of  Hawthorne's  novel);   "After  summer  mer- 
rily,"  The  Tempest,  v.  i  ;  "  yzMow  Ztftus-dust,"  "  hol/^ze/  Z^tus-land," 
Tennyson,  Choric  Song,  vm,  5,  13;  In  labors,  ra^uies,  Venit  Sancte 
Spiritus,  10  ;  termi«<?  nvbis,  O  salutaris  hostia,  7,  8  ;  lax<?/  et,  Seneca, 
Medea,  377. 

4.  Where  the  sounds  are  repeated  in  inverse  order,  e.g. :  #/ulare 
/#porum,  Aen.  vn,  18 ;  /«pis  ^/ulantibus,  Geor.  i,  486. 

Some  favorite  repetitions  are  (a)  of  lo  (often  associated  with  its 
inversion  #/)  and  (V)  of  or  (often  associated  with  ar  and  er  and  its 
own  inversion  ro]. 

a.    Of  lo,  e.g. :  The  Z^tus  blooms  be/<?o/  the  barren  peak :     The 
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Z<?tus  b/<?ze>s  by  every  winding  creek :  |  All  day  the  wind  breathes 
low  with  mel/tfwer  tone  :  Through  every  \\o\low  cave  and  alley  /<?ne  ] 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Z^tus  dust  is  b/<?zmi, 
Choric  Song,  vn.  (There  is  much  more  of  the  to  repetition  in  the 
context;  thus  this  parallels  Geor.  iv,  469—478  and  its  context.) 

Add  Tennyson,  Adeline,  v,  i,  3,  5,  7  ;  id.,  Enoch  Arden,  "Then 
the  great  stars,"  etc. ;  id.,  The  Princess,  m,  "  Sweet  and  low,"  etc., 
x>  3>  5>  6,  7 ;  id.,  Leonine  Elegiacs,  i. 

In  all  the  cases  where  Lucretius  uses  otti  and  ottis  (for  passages  see 
Merrill's  edition  on  i,  672  ;  Sommer,  458,  regards  it  as  a  conscious: 
archaism),  either  the  ol  repetition  or  its  inversion  lo  are  near  in  the 
text,  e.g.,  Lucr.  vi,  687,  where  we  have  0/lis,  and  in  688  ve/0cibus,  in 
689  t<?/lit,  in  690  /<?nge  /<?ngeque,  in  691  v#/vit.  May  not  the  poet's 
choice  of  otti  and  ottis t  rather  than  itti  and  Mis,  have  been  from  a 
desire  to  produce  these  very  musical  sound-effects  ? 

b.  Of  or,  e.g.  :  "  laborious  orient  iw?ry,"  The  Princess,  prologue  ; 
"  Now  M0rn,"  etc.,  Milton,  P.  L.  v,  1-7  (compare  for  repetition  of 
or  and  its  association  with  its  inversion  ro,  as  well  as  for  the  subject- 
matter,  The  Princess,  in,  1—3.  Here  we  seem  to  have  intentional 
reproduction  of  sound-repetitions  by  Tennyson  who  studied  Milton's 
sound-effects,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  a  Memoir,  iv,  314,  316);  Milton, 
P.  L.  n,  1-3  (for  or  and  ro)  ;  Hor.  Od.  i,  12,  55-57  ;  ib.  n,  i,  35,  36  ; 
Aen.  n,  313  (or  associated  with  ar).  Compare  for  this  and  the  sub- 
ject-matter, Milton,  P.  L.  vi,  209,  210;  Quid,  tyranne,  etc.,  March, 
Latin  Hymns,  pp.  49,  50  (for  or  and  ar). 

II.  Divided  repetitions.     The  following  are  examples  :    "  W\n^. 
of  the  western  sea,"  The  Princess,  m  ;  "  /earful  /urn,"  Whittier,  The 
Prayer  of  Agassiz;   "  Timon  hath  made  his    everlasting  mansion," 
Timon  of  Athens,  v,  i;   "Gerechfen   Gerichfes"  Goethe,  Iphigenie 
auf  Tauris,  iv,  5  ;  <r/ara  ^/ueret,  Lucr.  i,  120. 

III.  Repetitions  of  which  some  are  united,  some  divided,     The 
following   is   an  example  :    "  Non  ille  /ro  caris  amicis  |  aut  /atria 
timidus  /erire,"  Hor.    Od.  iv,  9,  51,  52.     A  second  example  is  the 
series  :  node,  numi«<?,  pa«der<?,  caligi«<?,  Aen.  vi,  265-267.     A  second 
series   is :    ar/#a,    viruwque,   primus,    oris    Italian,   litora    wultum, 
superuw,  memorew,  iraw,  urbe/#,  Aen.  i,  1-7. 

A  special  case  is  where  neighboring  words  begin  and  end  with  the 
same  sound,  e.g.:  "Tu  reger<?  imperio  populos,  ^oman<?,  memento," 
Aen.  vi,  851  (two  additional  cases  in  852  and  853). 

The  value  of  these  repetitions  seems  to  consist  in  making  utter- 
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ance  easier,  and,  often,  in  linking  more  effectively  in  thought  the 
words  or  expressions  in  which  the  repetitions  occur.  At  times  an 
onomatopoetic  effect  is  conveyed,  as  in  The  Princess,  vn,  "  immemo- 
rial .  .  .  bees." 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  examine  some  passages  in  (a)  Vergil, 
(^)  Horace,  and  (c)  Catullus,  for  the  proof  that  they  make  large  use 
of  the  sound-repetitions  described. 

a.  Vergil.     In  Aen.  vi,  548-551  we  find:  res/icit,  rupe,  ra/idus ; 
re^pici/,  .rubi/b,  jinis/ra ;  jz^ito,  sub ;  et,  vid<?/;  sinis/ra,  /Hplici,  tor- 
rentibus,  Tar/areus,  /orquetque  ;  moenia,  circu/wdato ;  vidfe/,  circum- 
data;    tripli«,    mcumdata ;    trip/z'ci,    f/ammz's ;    rapid  us,   Ta.rta.Teus ; 
Tar/areus ;    fkwzmis,  ambit,  amnis ;    torrentibus,    torquetque ;    tor- 
re/z/ibus,  sonata  ;  Phegeth<?«,  s<?«antia  ;  torqitetque ;  sonantia  sa\a. 

b.  Horace.     In  Od.  n,  9,  1-8,  we  find  :  semper,  iwbres ;  im^re^, 
nubi^uj" ;  nubib/^,  usque  ;    his//dos,    Cas/mm  ;    his^id^s,  /r^cellae ; 
manant,  mare ;  man^z;//,  vexant,  laborant ;  in  agros,  in  oris ;  z^exant 
inaequrtt/es,  Valg\ ;  aut,  ant;  inae^ua/es  pro<re/lae  ;  us^u<?,  ami<r<? ;  us£w<? 
^//<?rceta ;  ^rmenizs,  amice  ;  ^rmenii-r,  ^quilonibuj  ;    i^erj,  mewses, 
omnes ;  Gargani,  orm;  lab^rant,  orm. 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  sound-repetition  often  links  a  stanza  to 
the  preceding  or  an  earlier  stanza.  Thus  in  Od.  I,  9  :  .ri/vae,  i,  3, 
disjo/ve,  n,  i  ;  de/rome,  n,  3,/ermitte,  in,  i  ;  qu\  stmul,  in,  i,  qu'\& 
sit,  iv,  i  ;  nee,  iv,  3,  sper«^,  neque,  4,  donee,  v,  i  ;  nunc,  v,  2,  nunc, 
vi,  i ;  com/^sita,  v,  4,  /r^dita,  vi,  i.  In  i,  22,  n,  6,  and  n,  9,  were 
found  similar  phenomena. 

c.  Catullus.     In  39,  9-12,  we  find:  montium,  silvarz/wque,  viren- 
\\urn,  saltuwwque,  reconditorz/w,  amni//mque  sonantz/w  ;  silvarumque, 
sahuumque  ;    montz//w,  amnium  ;    silz/arum,  ^irentium  ;    rec<?«dito- 
rum,  stf/zantium  ;  ^mwiumque  son^wtum. 

Catullus  gains  repetitive  effects  more  by  the  repeating  of  entire 
words  than  do  Horace  and  Vergil.  See,  for  example,  carmina  3  and 
49,  and,  with  the  latter,  compare  the  repetitions  of  words  in  the 
charm  of  Scott's  Monastery,  xi,  "  Thrice  to  the  holly-brake,"  etc. 
The  fourfold  repetition  of  passer  in  3,  and  the  f rater  (thrice), 
fraterno  of  101,  are  more  than  paralleled  by  the  sevenfold  occur- 
rence of  "  glory  "  in  Tennyson's  Wages,  i. 

A  natural  method  of  composition  on  the  part  of  the  poets  studied 
may  have  been,  with  the  general  theme  in  mind,  to  allow  the  free 
calling  up  of  expressions  containing  sound-associations,  these  being 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  poet's  extensive  acquaintance  with 
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t: 

the  language,  and  valued  for  retention  or  rejection  by  his  wonderful 
taste. 

5.  A  Brief  Comparison  of  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Psychology, 
by  Professor  Robert  B.  English,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 

College. 

As  to  origin,  nature,  and  destiny,  the  Stoics  declare  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  fragment  broken  from  the  cosmic  soul ;  that  it  is  a  warm 
breath  (ZvOcp^ov  TTVCV/WX),  born  with  us,  corporeal  and  mortal ;  that 
genital  seed  is  with  moisture  mixed  in  the  individual  soul  according 
to  the  mixture  characteristic  of  the  parents. 

As  to  divisions,  they  claim  the  soul  has  eight  parts,  the  chief  and 
commander  of  the  whole  being  (TO  ^ye/zon/cov)  ;  the  five  parts  leading 
to  the  senses,  concerned  with  the  in-takings  of  the  soul,  grouped 
around  the  principal  part  like  the  arms  of  a  polypus ;  the  part  ex- 
tending to  the  congenital  sense,  concerned  with  procreation ;  and 
the  part  extending  to  the  vocal  sense,  concerned  with  dialectic. 

The  Stoics  ascribe  to  the  soul  the  functions  of  life,  motion,  emo- 
tion, sense,  thought,  comprehension,  assent,  knowledge,  and  reason. 
The  first  two  are  easily  derived  from  the  tvOepfiov  TrvevpM.  Emotions 
(TO,  TrdOrj)  result  from  changes  about  the  Tn/eu/m  and  are  irrational 
contractions  of  the  soul.  The  wise  man  is  free  from  passions  and 
excessive  emotions. 

The  statement  of  Plutarch  (Plac.  rv,  23)  that  the  Stoics  make  the 
senses  reside  in  the  commanding  part  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  it 
is  the  efficient  subjective  cause  of  sense  (ib.  21),  and  not  to  refer  to 
the  process  of  sensation,  which  takes  place  largely  in  the  outer  soul. 
Sense  is  defined  as  the  apprehension  of  a  sense  object  by  means  of  a 
sense  organ.  It  is  a  habit,  a  faculty,  an  operation,  or,  as  the  resultant 
of  a  process,  it  is  comprehensible  representation  (^avrao-ta  /caraA^- 
TTTiKrj).  It  is  a  process  by  which  an  impression  (TVTTCOO-IS)  made  in  the 
outer  soul  in  the  sense  organ,  attended  by  change  (dAAoiWis,  ere- 
potoxris),  exciting  motion  (/anyo-is),  and  affecting  the  sensible  energy 
(roi/os)  about  the  principal  part,  is  made  comprehensible  in  the  mind. 
This  process  we  may  designate  aur^o-i?.  It  is  always  reliable  in  that 
it  originates  with  a  real  object  and  conforms  to  a  real  object.  <f>avra- 
o-ttu  are  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false.  Those  that  come 
through  the  senses  are  true.  <£avracria  is  derived  from  <£u>s.  Like 
light,  it  reveals  itself  and  its  cause,  <£avra<rr6V.  ^avrao-riKov  is  an 
empty  impulse  of  the  soul,  arising  from  no  object,  the  corresponding 
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state  of  which  is  ^cu/Tao-/^  This  last  term  is  also  defined  as  a  con- 
ception of  the  intellect  such  as  is  formed  in  sleep,  that  is,  not  through 
the  senses.  It  differs,  then,  from  tftavravta.  ala-OrjriK^  in  two  respects  : 
(i)  as  to  its  original  ;  (2)  as  to  its  method  of  operation  (D.  Laert.  vn, 
50,  51).  But  some  <£ai/Tacriai  are  not  ala-OrjTiKaL  These  we  experi- 
ence directly  in  the  thought,  like  those  that  relate  to  incorporeal 
objects,  and  others  embraced  by  reason.  Some  <^avracrtat  are  rational, 
some  irrational  ;  some  belong  to  the  man  skilled  in  art,  some  to  the 
one  not  SO  skilled,  ^avrao-mt  alcrOrjTiKai  are  t^avracricu  /caTaA^TrTi/cat, 
the  first  adjective  describing  the  process  through  sense,  the  second 
describing  the  resultant.  This  comprehensible  representation,  the 
thought-resultant  of  the  sense  process,  is  inscribed  as  memory  on  the 
commanding  part.  When  many  like  remembrances  concur,  experi- 
ence results  and  preconceptions  (TrpoX^ets)  are  formed.  But  here 
are  received  also,  without  the  medium  of  the  senses,  </>ai/ra<rriKov, 
^avTao-jua,  So/c^ts  Siai/oi'as,  VTTVOS,  and  such  like  things  as  come  from 
no  real  object. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Stoic  system  is  here  apparent.  How  may 
one  distinguish  between  representations  that  are  the  criteria  of  truth 
and  those  that  are  not,  —  between  <£avTao-i<u  KaraX^TTTt/cat  and  <f>av- 
rao-uu  aKaTdXrjirToi?  To  this  question  the  Stoics  could  only  answer 
that  the  former  identify  themselves  by  their  plainness,  while  the  latter 
are  indistinct.  The  impressions  of  reality  are  clear,  distinct,  irre- 
sistible ;  the  others  are  vague,  indistinct,  and  unreliable. 

When  the  Stoics  define  knowledge  as  direct  perception,  or  as  a 
safe  comprehension,  or  habit,  which  in  the  receiving  of  representa- 
tions is  not  to  be  overthrown  by  reason  (D.  Laert.  vn,  46,  47),  or  as 
the  quality  of  the  wise  man  by  which  he  refers  representations  to 
right  reason,  they  merely  state  that  reason,  which  is  based  on  com- 
prehensible representations  received  through  the  senses,  is  set  up  as 
the  standard  to  judge  the  verity  of  subsequent  representations.  Rea- 
son judges  also  of  representations  not  comprehensible.  And  as  these 
affect  the  mind  directly,  and  not  through  sense,  error  may  arise.  The 
falsity  of  such  impressions  will  appear  from  their  vagueness,  or  from 
the  distortion  they  produce  in  the  mind  (ib.  no.) 

Thus  it  is  plain  that,  while  the  Stoics  admit  conceptual  thought, 
they  do  not  maintain  any  ultimate  criterion  of  fact  beyond  sense. 

The  Epicureans  set  forth  a  complex  soul,  composed  of  subtle  spirit 
mixed  with  heat  and  air  and  a  nameless  fourth  substance.  The 
rational,  or  commanding,  part  of  the  soul  is  located  in  the  middle 
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region  of  the  breast ;  the  irrational  part  fills  the  outlines  of  the  body. 
Psychical  functions  are  practically  the  same  with  the  Epicureans  as 
with  the  Stoics.  Life  and  motion  for  the  individual  can  exist  only 
when  the  soul  and  body  normally  interact.  Volitional  action  and 
volitional  thought  originate  with  a  certain  motion  in  the  soul.  The 
Epicureans  refer  all  emotion  to  the  rational  soul.  They  hold  that 
there  are  two  chief  emotions,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  of  these 
one  is  native  and  the  other  foreign  ;  and  that  through  these  we  judge 
of  pursuits  and  avoidances  (ib.  x,  34). 

Of  sensation  emitted  bodies  are  the  efficient  objective  cause. 
These  bodies  fill  all  space  and  enter  with  more  or  less  difficulty  all 
porous  substances,  including  the  sentient  being.  For  the  Epicu- 
reans the  universal  sense  is  touch.  The  senses  altogether  are  all- 
discerning,  ever- operating,  clearly-appreciating,  truth-revealing,  and 
infallible  in  their  nature.  The  train  of  effluences  from  external 
objects  impresses  the  irrational  soul  in  the  sense  organs,  proceeds 
along  the  member,  exciting  motion  therein  by  impact  (ib.  50),  and 
in  a  condensed  form,  yet  as  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original  (ib.  49,  50), 
are  received  in  the  commanding  part  in  the  form  of  </>avrao-iai.  From 
the  accumulation  of  these  impressions  we  gain  knowledge  in  the  form 
of  concepts  (TT/JOX^CIS),  which  the  Epicureans  identify  with  8o£a 

opOr),  ei/voia,  KaOoXiKr]  vor)(n<s  evctTTOKei/^ei/Ty  (ib.  33). 

The  Epicureans,  as  well  as  the  Stoics,  conceive  of  a  system  of  mind 
impressions  parallel  with  those  received  through  the  senses  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  senses.  Thus  the  mind  is  directly  impressed  by  idols 
resulting  in  volitional  thought  and  volitional  acts ;  in  sleep  the  mind 
is  impressed  by  idols  of  fantastic  and  unreal,  non-existing  things,  such 
as  scyllas,  centaurs,  cerberus-like  forms,  and  ghosts  of  the  departed 
dead.  These  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  body  and  excite  the  fine 
nature  of  the  mind  (Lucr.  iv,  722-776;  cf.  Plut.  Symp.  vin,  10,  2). 
These  can  make  no  impression  on  the  mind  in  our  waking  hours 
because  the  senses  and  memory  refute  them.  The  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  impact  of  idols  of  things  not  clearly  revealed  to  the  senses  is 
in  part  similar  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  impressions 
of  a  real  object  subsequent  to  the  forming  of  its  concept  in  the  mind. 
These  impressions  of  a  real  object  on  reaching  the  mind  excite  in  us 
a  secondary  motion  (D.  Laert.  x,  50,  51,  147),  stimulating  this  con- 
cept to  action.  This  is  inference,  in  which  -the  mind  leaps  forward, 
as  it  were,  to  identify  an  object  not  clearly  revealed  to  the  senses. 
And  just  here  is  the  possibility  of  error.  For  this  secondary  motion 
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of  inference  may  be  produced  by  the  image  of  an  object  different 
from,  yet  resembling,  that  from  which  the  concept  was  formed.  To 
insure  certainty  each  inference  must  be  verified  by  reference  to  the 
senses. 

Both  schools  hold  practically  the  same  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  soul.  Both  admit  a  system  of  mind  impressions 
independent  of  the  senses.  Both  admit  the  possibility  of  error,  but 
claim  that  this  is  in  the  mind  by  inference  or  by  the  impact  of  idols 
of  unreal  things,  and  is  not  attributable  to  the  senses.  Neither  school 
admits  any  valid  activity  of  the  mind  entirely  independent  of  the 
senses,  and  these  for  both  schools  are  the  ultimate  criteria  of  fact. 

6.  The  West-Indoeuropean  Superstress,  by  Professor 
Thomas  FitzHugh,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  previous  papers  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  laws  of  Italico-Keltic  rhythm  and  metre,  and  with  the  demon- 
stration of  the  thesis,  that  modern  accentual  rhythm  is  nothing  but 
Italico-Keltic  rhythm  of  the  double  accent,  become  unoaccentual  as 
the  result  of  its  modulation  to  the  Greek  thesis,  and  that  the  tripudic 
principle  of  stress-contrast  remains  as  before  its  essential  motive. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  show  that  this  same  tripudic  principle 
of  the  reduplicating  acute  stress  is  fundamental  to  Italico-Keltic 
phonology  and  morphology,  as  well  as  to  Italico-Keltic  rhythm  and 
metric.  We  have,  therefore,  to  study  the  fourfold  operation  of  tripu- 
dic correption  and  reduction  in  Italico-Keltic  rhythm,  metric,  pho- 
nology, and  morphology. 

I.   Tripudic  Correption  and  Reduction  in  Italico-Keltic  Rhythm. 

We  have  seen  that  in  tripudic  rhythm  the  acute  stress  A  is  either 
thesis  or  arsis,  the  toneless  element  O  is  always  interictual,  and  the 
grave  stress  G  is  always  arsis,  except  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
initial,  or  of  the  biaccentual  tripudium,  it  assumes  instinctively  the 
acute  tone  A,  and  so  functions  as  thesis  :  — 

^  w  6Z-w\6^.%+^.  jL   Z.w|6^1^_ 

Arma  virumque    cano  Troiae  qui  primus  ab    oris 

A-G  A-A-G  IA-G'HA-G     A-A-G  IA-A-G 


The  G  tones  qui  and  ab  rise  instinctively  to  A  at  the  beginning  of  the 
biaccentual  tripudia,  qui  primus  and  ab  oris. 
Similarly  at  the  beginning  of  the  rhythm  :  — 
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Ad  quern  turn  luno    supplex  his  vocibus  usa  est 
A-G     |   A-A-G  ||    A-G     A-A-O-G  |  A-G 

The  G  tone  ad  rises  instinctively  to  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  rhythmic 
series. 

But  most  conspicuous  is  the  operation  of  tripudic  correption  and 
reduction  in  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  Italico-Keltic 
accentual  verse-foot  (iiumerus,  rim)  :  — 

1.  Neve  luem     ruem  Marmar    sinas    incurrere      in  pleoris 
A-G  A-G  |  A-G     A-G    ||  A-G  A-A-O-G  |    A-A-G 

2.  Semunis     alternei         advocabitis       conctos 
A-A-G  |  A-A-G  ||   A-O-A-O-G  |     A-G 

6^.  6  _^  I   6ZwllZww|Z^l_^ 

3.  Virum  mihi      Camena     insece        versutum 

A-G  A-G   |    A-A-G  ||  A-O-G    |  A-A-G 

Z.  w  w  Z.  w  'w-i.  I    w^-ll    Z.    w_^_  Zw  w|   6Z.^. 

4.  Inferus    an   superus         tibi     fert  deus    funera      Ulixes 
A-O-G       A-A-G       |  A-G  ||   A-A-G0  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

_/  ^_  |  jL  w  /  w_r_  II    Z.  _^    Z  Z.  w  I  6  _/  ^_ 

5.  Musae  quae  pedibus     magnum  pulsatis    Olympum 

A-G  1      A-A-c'      ||     A-G      A-A-G  |  A-A-G 
/      /          I        /      .||      /      .     /   /    .    \  '    /  . 

6.  Aeneadum       genetrix    hominum  divomque   voluptas 

/         /  /  /  /  / 

A-A-G     |      A-G      ||    A-G        A-A-G    |  A-A-G 

7.  Arma  virumque     cano    Troiae  qui  primus     ab  oris 
A-G    A-A-G   |  A-G  ||  A-d'      A-A-G   |  A-A-G 

Z.     6  ^-       Z.     JU    |       6  Z^_    II   Zw    ^W    I    ^W  Z. 

8.  Ver  novum  ver  iam     canorum     vere  natus     orbis  est 

A-A-G       A-G    |    A-A-G  ||  A-G  A-G  |   A-G-A 

^_      _^_  Z-Z-->-\  ZZw  II    6_i_  Z^   |  ZwZvv 

9.  Omnes  qui  gaudetis    de  pace      modo  verum     iudicate 

A-O-G     A-A-G  |  A-A-G  ||   A-G    A-G  |  A-O-A-G 

/     .       /.       I//     .I'/.      /.I//. 
10.    Genair  patraicc   innemthur    ised  atfet    hiscelaib 
A-G      A-G     |  A-A-G     ||  A-G  A-G  |  A-A-G 

Thus  the  correptive  and  unifying  energy  of  tripudic  articulation  is 
clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the  wide  range  of  equivalences  between  the 
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tripudic  feet,  which  vary  from  a  contrast  of  simple  stresses  (tempord) 
to  a  contrast  of  tripudic  stress-groups  (numeri,  tripudia).  Between 
these  limits,  perfect  freedom  of  sequence  prevails,  short  of  a  dupli- 
cation of  arses  (G-G,  G-A-O).  And  it  is  precisely  this  tripudic 
correption  and  reduction,  which  our  tradition  struggles  to  express  as 
clearly  as  it  can  with  the  aid  of  an  inadequate  terminology  and  under 
the  ban  of  tripudic  silence,  so  religiously  cultivated  by  the  snobbery 
of  classicism  from  Ennius  down  ;  cf.  Literary  Saturnian,  Part  II : 
Naevius  and  the  Later  Italic  Tradition,  p.  61  ff. 

Nothing  then  is  more  certain  than  that  our  whole  traditional  hel- 
lenizing  theory  of  Italico-Keltic  and  modern  accent  and  rhythm, 
born  of  the  artificiality  of  Ennius  and  bred  of  the  dishonesty  of 
Tyrannio  Amisenus  and  Caesius  Bassus,  is  one  continuous  record 
of  irrelevant  fictions,  confusing  everything  and  explaining  nothing. 

II.    Tripudic  Correption  and  Reduction  in  Italico-Keltic  Meter. 

If  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  tripudic  utterance  is  conspicuous  in  the 
mas  strepitus  fidis  Latinae  of  Persius,  and  the  pedum  temporumque 
iunctura  velox  of  Varro,  it  is  not  less  obvious  in  the  correption  and 
reduction  of  Italico-Keltic  quantity  :  — 


I.    deinde  =  deinde  =  deinde 
A-A-G       A-G       A-A-G 

Similarly,  proinde,  aisne,  etc. 


/ 


2.  deinde  =  deinde  =  deinde  =  deinde 
A-A-G      A-G  A-G          A-G 


C/_w       w'  ww    \J  '  ww 

3.  videsne  =  videsne  =  videsne 
A-A-G        A-G  A-G 

Similarly,  egone,  etc. 

/  / / 

4.  modo  =  modo  =  modo 
A-G  A  A 

Similarly,  bene,  male,  mi  hi,  tibi,  sibi,  ibi,  ubi,  ave,  nisi,  quasi,  etc. 


5.   hodie   =   hodie   =   hodie 
A-A-G        A-G          A-G 


6.   nempe  =  nempe  =  nempe 
A-G  A  A 


Similarly,  unde,  inde,  quippe,  tile,  illic,  iste,  istic,  etc. 

Thus,  wherever  the  tripudic  double-accent  falls,  the  phenomena 
of  quantitative  correption  and  reduction  may  ensue.  Trochee  and 
spondee,  as  well  as  iambus,  are  subject  to  its  correptive  influence,  and 
our  so-called  "  Iambic  Law  "  becomes  a  philological  lucus  a  non 
lucendo.  Here  our  Varronian  tradition  leaves  us  in  no  possible 
uncertainty  :  Literary  Saturnian,  Part  II,  p.  42  ff. 
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Consequently,  we  must  substitute  for  our  traditional  theory  of 
stress-default  its  diametrical  opposite,  the  Italico-Keltic  principle 
of  stress-exuberance,  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  quantitative 
correption  and  reduction  in  Italico-Keltic  speech  and  verse. 

III.  Tripudic  Correption  and  Reduction  in  Italico-Keltic  Pho- 
nology. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  tempering  influence  of  the  short  time- 
beat  upon  the  second  of  the  two  consecutive  syllables  subjected  to  its 
correptive  power.  The  energetic  expiratory  impulse  once  begun 
tempers  the  following  vowel  to  the  timbre  best  suited  to  its  unex- 
pended strength  : 


I.    descando  =  descendo  =  descendo 
A-A-G  A-G  A-A-G 

So  all  like  forms. 


3.   cecadi  =  cecidi 
A-A-G        A-G 

So  all  like  forms. 


2.   college  =  colligo  =  colligo 
A-A-G        A-G        A-O-G 


s  /  /  /  / 

\J _£ •_     \J  '  __  _J_      \jj__ t_ 

4.   cecaedi  =  cecidi  =  cecidi 
A-A-G       A-G        A-A-G 


5. 


conclaudo  =  conclude  =  conclude 
A-A-G  A-G  A-A-G 


6.    confacio  =  conficio   =   conficio 
A-A-G        A-O-G         A-A-G 


So  all  like  forms. 

Thus  our  "  prehistoric  initial  accent  "  begins  to  loom  up  as  a  very 
lame  philological  deus  ex  machina  :  instead  of  "  vowel- weakening,"  it 
is  vowel-intensification  under  the  reduplicating  acute  stress,  that 
confronts  us  everywhere. 

IV.  Tripudic  Correption  and  Reduction  in  Italico-Keltic  Mor- 
phology. 

If  tripudic  correption  and  reduction  is  apparent  in  Italico-Keltic 
rhythm,  metric,  and  phonetics,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  its  most 
comprehensive  field  of  activity  in  the  whole  range  of  Italico-Keltic 
morphology,  where  all  tripudic  influences  cooperate  in  the  evolution 
of  the  structure  of  Italico-Keltic  speech  : 


i.   hice  =  hie 
A          A 


So  hoc,fac,fer,  nee,  etc. 


2.   dice  =  dice  =  die 
A-G        A          A 

So  due,  ac,  seu,  neu,  etc. 
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3.  enos  =  enos  =  nos 
A-G          A  A 

So  ego  =  io,  je ;  ille  =  le,  etc. 

Z-  _i_      w  '_        Z.          Z. 

4.  Martis  =  Martis  =  Marts  =  Mars  =  Mar[mar] 

A-G  A  A  A 

So  Laris  =  Lars  =  Lar,  partis  =  pars  =  par,  feris  =  fers,  ferit  =  fert. 

w'w^     ./^_ 

5.  valide  =  valde 

A-G        A-G 

So   solidus  =  soldus,  calidus  =  caldus,  siticus  =  siccus,  laridum  = 
lardum,  etc. 


6.    surrego  =  surrego  =  surgo 
A-A-G       A-G         A-G 

So  perrego  =  pergo,  non  volo  =  nolo,  praedico  =  praeco,  etc. 

7.  videsne  =  videsne  =  viden 
A-A-G         A-A          A-G 

So  egone  =  egon,  exinde  =  exin,  deinde  =  dein,  proinde  =  proin, 
aisne  =  ain,  etc. 

8.  repeperi   =   repeperi   =   repperi 
A-A-G          A-O-G        A-O-G 

So  all  like  forms. 

JL^L^.       o/_^     6Z.^. 

9.    ommitto  =  ommitto  =  omitto 
A-A-G  A-G          A-A-G 

So  cannalis  =  canalis,  dissertus  =  disertus,  Casmena  =  Camena,  etc. 

W  /  wZ._i_  Z  -£_i_ 

io.    aramentum  =  armentum 
A-A-G  A-A-G 


So  aragentum  =  argentum,  calefacio  =  calfacio. 


11.  gnaro  =  narro 
A-G        A-G 

So  sucus  =  succus,  buca  =  bucca,  etc. 

Z-\J^.  W  /   W_^_          —\JJL- 

12.  lupater  =  luppiter  =  luppiter 
A-A-G         A-G         A-O-G 
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Thus  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italico-Keltic  idiom 
the  crushing  effect  of  the  double-accent  reveals  itself  in  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  structural  correption  and  reduction. 

Accordingly,  we  may  formulate  the  tripudic  principle  of  accentual 
correption  and  reduction  as  follows  :  — 

The  .explosive  aggressiveness  of  the  Italico-Keltic  acute  stress  A 
tends  constantly  to  its  resolution  or  reduplication,  so  that  the  long 
time-beat  A  (longum  tempus]  will  resolve  itself  into  two  short  time- 
beats  a-a  (brevia  fempora),  and  thus  invading  any  subsequent  ele- 
ment, whether  accented  or  not,  snatch  it  within  the  correptive  zone 
of  the  short  time-beats,  where  the  phenomena  of  rhythmic,  quantita- 
tive, qualitative,  and  structural  reduction  ensue. 

Therefore,  against  the  hollow  pragmatism  of  hellenizing  orthodoxy, 
with  its  belabored  fictions  of  "  Penultimate  Law,"  "  Prehistoric  Initial 
Accent,"  "  Quantitative  Rhythm,"  "  Metrical  Prose  and  Clauselge- 
setze,"  "Syncope,"  "  Vowel  Weakening,"  "Loss  of  Ending,"  "Caesu- 
ral  Laws,"  "  Necessary  Coincidence  of  Accent  and  Ictus,"  "Accidental 
Coincidence  of  Accent  and  Ictus,"  "  Iambic  Law,"  "  Nemp'," 
"Und',"  "  Ind',"  "  Quipp',"  "  111',"'  "  Ill'c,"  "  IlPd,"  "  Ist'c,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  piled-up  rubbish  of  "  Forschungen,"  "  Studien,"  and 
"  Abhandlungen,"  we  must  assert  the  Italico-Keltic  reduplicating 
acute  stress  as  the  true  scientific  basis  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
sciences  of  Italico-Keltic  phonology,  morphology,  and  rhythm. 

7.  Some  Athenian  Ideas  of  Humanity,  by  Professor  Charles 
Burton  Gulick,  of  Harvard  University. 

Pausanias,  in  commenting  on  the  altar  to  "EXeos  in  the  market- 
place at  Athens  (i,  17,  i),  calls  attention  to  the  singular  humaneness 
of  the  Athenian  character,  distinguishing  them  above  all  other  races. 
The  same  testimony  had  been  rendered  by  Lysias  in  the  speech  for 
the  Cripple.  The  Athenians  were  the  special  heirs  of  the  lonians  in 
kindliness,  courtliness,  and  delicacy ;  and  the  special  Athenian  guar- 
dianship of  the  Homeric  poems  after  the  age  of  Pisistratus  has  other 
significance,  and  displays  itself  in  more  ways,  than  the  purely  textual. 
The  attributes  of  their  humanity  are  :  (i)  Tenderness  toward  children. 
All  the  dramatists,  even  Aristophanes,  but  especially  Euripides,  might 
be  cited  in  proof.  There  are,  of  course,  no  statistics  obtainable,  but 
it  is  not  proved  that  Athenians  were  given  as  much  to  the  exposure 
of  infants  as  other  Greeks.  If  later  it  became  more  frequent,  the 
increase  of  metics  may  account  for  it.  (2)  Friendly  and  even  familiar 
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bearing  toward  slaves,  which  contrasted  with  the  Spartan  treatment 
of  them,  and  was  remarked  by  the  Romans  with  disapproval.  The 
Athenians  were  extraordinarily  tolerant  of  Trappyvta  among  slaves. 
(3)  Public  provision  for  certain  classes  of  cripples,  rudimentary  as  it 
was,  and  partially  explained  by  the  notion  of  the  family-state,  had, 
nevertheless,  its  foundation  in  feelings  of  humanity.  (4)  Alms-giving 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  kind  words.  To  toss  a  coin  to  a  beg- 
gar with  curses  on  his  importunity  is  "  sprinkling  wormwood  on  Attic 
honey."  (5)  Conventional  courtesy  was  more  common  than  has  been 
thought,  and  Plutarch's  contrast  of  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  this 
regard,  unfavorable  to  the  Athenians,  may  be  modified.  The  differ- 
ence between  courtesy  springing  from  hearty  sympathy  and  courtly 
words  intended  for  sinister  effect  is  clearly  apprehended,  e.g.  by 
Demosthenes. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Athenians  had  no  word  expressing 
the  whole  content  of  the  Latin  humanitas  (Lord  Bacon,  Max  Schnei- 
dewin,  Reitzenstein,  perhaps  Zielinski).  Yet,  on  the  ethical  side,  there 
is  an  approximation  to  it  in  the  words  airdvOpayn-os  and  /xovdrpoTros  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century ;  and  in  the  fourth,  Demosthenes  rebukes 
the  discourtesy  of  Aeschines  and  his  brutal  disregard  of  the  external 
circumstances  that  hampered  Demosthenes  by  an  appeal  to  what  is 
avOpuTTLvuTepov.  These  words  sum  up  the  Greek  and  specifically 
Athenian  notion  that  there  is  something  inherent  in  man,  qua  man, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  both  gods  and  beasts  in  respect  of 
kindliness.  On  the  intellectual  side,  Euripides  goes  a  step  farther, 
joining  the  quality  of  forgiveness  with  the  endowment  of  wisdom, 
which  is  man's  peculiar  prerogative.  The  Athenians  of  and  after 
the  Periclean  age  were  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  superiority  in 
the  qualities  here  outlined.  Pericles  (Funeral  Oration],  Socrates, 
Euripides,  Sophocles  (in  less  measure),  Aristophanes,  Lysias,  Isocra- 
tes,  Demosthenes,  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  voiced  the  claim. 
Naturally  the  intellectual  element  in  the  conception  of  the  humane 
is  slight  at  first.  The  provincialism  of  political  ambition  in  the  fifth 
century  was  unfavorable  to  it.  In  the  fourth  century  the  loss  of  na- 
tional independence  and  the  general  discrediting  of  local  standards 
and  beliefs  led  to  cosmopolitanism  and  a  broader  view  of  the  claims 
of  all  humanity,  even  outside  the  Hellenic  circle.  But  the  word 
chosen  to  express  this  wider  scope  of  the  cultivated  man  was  the 
word  already  in  use  for  the  local,  provincial  system  of  education  — 
The  muSeuflets  now  assumes  all  the  attributes  of  the  genuinely 
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humane  man.  He  is  opposed  to  the  ch-cu'Sevrcs  and  the  dypoi/cos  in 
knowledge,  liberality,  wit,  affability,  mercy,  delicacy,  courtesy.  He 
is  willing  to  concede  virtue  and  even  greatness  in  other  races  and 
individuals  lowlier  than  himself.  At  the  same  time,  his  Greek  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  is  conducive  to  class  feeling.  He  is  apt  to 
use  his  wealth  —  for  he  must  be  wealthy  —  in  retired  seclusion  for 
study  in  the  country.  Such  an  existence,  the  ideal  of  the  Scipionic 
circle  of  humanists,  is  already  conceived  on  Greek  soil  in  the  fourth 
century.  What  if  no  Greek  word  so  convenient  as  humanitas  can  be 
cited?  The  ideal  is  already  there. 

8.  Seneca  the  Philosopher  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Early  Renaissance,  by  Prof.  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  of 
Haverford  College.1 

When  we  reach  the  era  of  the  Church  Fathers,  we  find  that  the 
Seneca  tradition  changes  from  one  of  criticism  to  one  of  warm  wel- 
come. The  Fathers  desire  as  many  connecting  links  as  possible,  in 
order  to  join  hands  with  the  old  order,  and  win  converts  from  the 
educated  classes.  The  lapse  of  time  had  nullified  partisanships  and 
political  differences.  The  criterion  is  one  of  religion ;  the  Fathers 
did  not  care  whether  the  style  was  orthodox  or  not. 

The  allusions,  in  Seneca's  Letters  alone,  to  a  single  deity  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  common  ground  with  the  Church  (see  R.  L. 
Ottley,  Christian  Ideas  and  Ideals,  pp.  17,  76,  126,  and  138).  Com- 
pare, for  example,  Lactantius,  Inst.  Div.  i,  5,  and  the  opening  words 
of  the  de  Providentia,  an  idea  which  begins  in  Job  and  the  Psalms  and 
continues  down  through  Fenelon  and  the  great  French  preachers. 

It  was  Seneca's  modern  note  which  appealed  to  the  Christian 
writers.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  passed  over  the  heads  of  men  like 
Epictetus,  selecting  Seneca  as  their  advocate  in  the  foreign  ranks. 

Boethius  evidently  did  not  care  for  Seneca,  although  his  debt  to 
him  may  be  greater  than  he  will  admit.  He  dislikes  "  the  Epicurean 
herd,  the  Stoics,  and  the  rest,"  Cons.  PhiL  i,  pr.  3  (see  also  i, 
pr.  i).  Dante  puts  Seneca  in  Limbo,  along  with  the  good  poets  and 
teachers  of  pagan  times  —  Orpheus,  Zeno,  Hippocrates,  and  Tullius 
(Inf.  iv,  141).  This  Seneca  means  to  Dante  Lucius  Annaeus,  author 
of  all  the  works  except  the  tragedies ;  the  confusion  between  the 

1  Since  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject 
has  appeared  in  W.  C.  Summers's  edition  of  Seneca's  Selected  Letters,  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  96  ff. 
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father  and  the  son  existing  down  through  Petrarch's  time  (see 
Paget  Toynbee,  Dante  Studies  and  Researches,  pp.  150-156  ;  and  E. 
Moore,  Studies  in  Dante,  ist  Series,  pp.  14  ff.  and  288  ff.).  Dante's 
attitude  is  therefore  nearer  that  of  the  Fathers  than  Boethius'.  Seneca 
cannot  be  among  those  fully  blest,  because  he  was  a  pagan. 

Seneca,  however,  had  been  a  familiar  figure  well  before  Dante's 
time.  The  prevalence  of  ninth-  and  tenth-century  Mss.  would  indi- 
cate a  special  interest  at  that  period.  And  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  Opus 
Tertium  (see  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Schol.  I,  569),  complains  of 
the  difficulty  of  purchasing  editions  of  such  standard  authors  as  Aris- 
totle, Avicenna,  Seneca,  Cicero,  "  and  other  ancients."  Grosseteste, 
too,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  hesitating  as  to  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing a  journey  to  Rome,  concludes  for  the  affirmative,  refusing  to  be 
numbered  "  with  the  swimmers  of  whom  Seneca  says  that  they  are 
carried  along  by  the  current  "  (see  Stevenson,  Life  of  G.,  pp.  91  ff.). 

Even  Thomas  Aquinas  couples  Seneca  with  St.  Augustine  (Epp. 
88,  36  :  plus  scire  quam  sit  satis  intemperantiae  est,  with  Conf.  x, 
35,  54  :  curiosa  cupiditas  nomine  cognitionis  et  scientiae  palliata), 
maintaining  that  a  well-controlled  desire  for  knowledge  (studiositas) 
is  superior  to  excessive  heaping  up  of  information  (curiositas). 

Petrarch  reflects  Seneca  as  fully  as  any  author  who  can  be  found. 
Though  he  does  not  lean  upon  him  for  support,  as  does  Montaigne, 
yet  we  cannot  read  even  two  or  three  pages  of  his  Latin  works  — 
especially  the  de  Remediis  Utriusque  Fortunae  —  without  finding  sug- 
gestive reminiscences.  He  follows  the  fashion  in  confusing  Seneca 
pere  with  Seneca  fils  on  many  occasions.  But  he  knows  his  author 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  loves  him  intelligently.  The  first  library  at 
Vaucluse  contained  two  copies  of  "  Ad  Lucillium  "  (De  Nolhac,  Pe- 
trarque  et  T Humanisme,  n,  294).  The  catalogue  is  even  introduced 
by  a  motto  based  upon  Seneca  (Epp.  2,  5)  :  peculiares  ad  religionem 
non  transfuga  sed  explorator,  transire  soleo.  And  in  his  Ms.  notes, 
written  in  a  copy  of  Vergil,  the  Seneca  references  outnumber  those 
of  any  writer  except  Vergil  himself  (De  Nolhac,  op.  at.  i,  157  f.). 
His  letters  are  modelled  upon  those  of  Seneca  rather  than  upon 
Cicero's,  although  he  professes  admiration  for  Cicero  as  first  of 
Latin  prosemen.  Petrarch's  estimate  of  Seneca  is  therefore  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Through  his  agency  Seneca  becomes  a  classic  and 
remains  so. 

Chaucer,  who  may  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch,  the 
"worthy  clerke,"  has  many  allusions  to  Seneca.  While  some  of 
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these,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Italian,  may  be  confusions  with  such 
as  the  Catonis  Disticha  and  the  Syri  Sententiae,  it  is  safe  enough  to 
assume  that  Chaucer  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Seneca.  And  it 
is  significant  that  all  these  allusions  occur  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
(See  Lounsbury,  "  Learning  of  Chaucer,"  Studies,  n,  249  ff. ;  and 
Skeat,  Chaucer,  vi,  Introd.  101.)  If  Chaucer  was  familiar  with  Seneca 
at  first  hand,  it  is  not  surprising ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  picked 
Seneca  up  as  he  found  him  in  the  mouths  or  in  the  works  of  others, 
it  bears  witness  all  the  more  to  Seneca's  influence  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  Middle  Ages.  A  certain  kind  of  phrase  had 
come  to  be  a  Senek,  as  a  grammar  came  to  be  a  Donet  (cf.  Skeat,  n, 
7  and  421).  Compare,  for  example,  Cant.  Tales  B.  16  ff.  with  Sen. 
Epp.  i  ;  C.  T.  B.  2181  ff.  with  Ep.  63  ;  C.  T.  C.  492  with  Ep.  83  ; 
C.  T.  I.  759  with  Ep.  47.  These  are  among  the  references,  which 
number  some  nine.  The  preponderating  references  in  the  Tale  of 
Melibeus,  which  was  spoken  by  Chaucer  himself,  perhaps  indicate 
that  the  philosopher,  with  his  keen  psychological  penetration,  touched 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  Chaucer,  as  he  did  in  Petrarch. 

We  have,  therefore,  Petrarch,  "  the  first  modern  man,"  in  unison 
with  the  apostle  of  new  thought  in  Rome,  and  the  first  great  English 
poet.  All  three  are  characterized  by  a  certain  freshness  of  outlook. 

9.  Protases  —  Category  vs.  Fact,  by  Professor  Karl  P.  Har- 
rington, of  Wesleyan  University. 

Categories  are  often  accepted  thoughtlessly.  Terms  obscure  facts. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  protases  by  the  Latin  gramma- 
rians. 

1.  If  the  schoolmen,  in  treating  protases,  are  frequently  vague, 
arbitrary,  or  incorrect,  how  difficult  must   be  the  subject  for  the 
schoolboy  ! 

2.  Recent  grammars  and  beginners'  books  abundantly  illustrate 
such  faulty  classification. 

3.  Certain  types  of  protasis  are  seldom  duly  emphasized  in  exist- 
ing classifications  :  — 

(a)  Protases  implying  actual  fulfilment.  Example :  about  one 
third  of  those  occurring  in  Cic.  in  Cat.  i  are  of  this  type. 

{b}  Those  implying  non-fulfilment,  expressed  by  a  primary  tense 
of  the  subjunctive.  Examples  :  not  merely  in  "  early  Latin,"  but  also 
in  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Vergil,  etc. 

(c}  Those  of  a  general  nature.     Example  :   Lucr.  i,  515. 
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4.  Hence  the  unchallenged  classification  in  PAPA,  xxxvi,  xlii,  is 
reiterated. 

10.  A  Suggested  Restoration  of  Oedipus  Tyranmis,  198- 
199,  by  Professor  J.  E.  Harry,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

These  lines,  read  in  the  light  of  the  context,  show  that  we  have  not 
here  to  do  with  v\>£  at  all.  The  poet  is  thinking  of  Ares,  and  of  Ares 
alone.  Ares,  the  Destroyer,  is  the  first  word  and  keynote  of  the 
whole  passage  —  this  dread  god  is  held  up  as  the  chief  object  of 
thought,  and  without  interruption,  through  the  whole  strophe.  Hence 
TOI/  immediately  after  epxerat.  The  chorus  desires  the  removal  of  the 
pest  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world  —  or  his  death  by  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Zeus. 

The  subject  of  a<f>rj  is  Ares.  The  sentence  has  been  shaken  to 
pieces  by  the  unfortunate  sequence  errive£a<£/7,  from  which  a  vv£  has 
been  generated  from  ve£,  and  when  the  substantive  came  into  being, 
it  naturally  attached  itself  to  the  juxtaposed  a<j>rj,  and  a  readjustment 
of  the  other  words  in  the  two  verses  became  absolutely  necessary. 

The  original  object  of  the  verb  a<^rj  lurks  in  the  re'A.?;  of  Bodl. 
Barocc.  66,  for  Ares  naturally  discharged  (3e\r)  in  his  attack  on  the 
afflicted  Thebans,  as  Apollo  in  the  first  book  of  fhe  Iliad,  where  even 
the  god  of  light,  WKTL  £<HKO>S,  appears  in  the  capacity  of  a  god  of 
destruction.  The  missiles  of  Apollo  kept  coming  against  the  Achae- 
ans  nine  days  (ewfj/jiap),  whereas  against  the  Thebans  or'  rjf 
all  day  long,  or  quotidie.  Hence  I  should  read 

/3f\r)  yap  et  TLV   l£a<f>rj, 
TCIVT'  CTT'  rjp.ap 


This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  elsewhere. 

ii.  Emendations  and  New  Interpretations  in  the  Ajax  and 
Electra,  by  Professor  Harry. 

i.  Ajax,  869.  At  least  a  dozen  emendations  have  been  proposed. 
I  believe  we  have  the  words  substantially  as  Sophocles  wrote  them, 
even  to  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  leading  verb. 

One  division  of  the  chorus  has  just  entered,  after  a  fruitless  search 
for  the  body  of  Ajax,  and  here,  as  in  another  drama  of  Sophocles 
.(Fr.  154),  could  aptly  say  :  — 

TIS  yap  /ne 
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and  then  continue  with  the  words  in  our  text  — 

7TOVOS   7TOVO)   TTOJ/OV   <f>tp£l  ' 

TraTra 

wa  yap  OVK  e/?ai/  eyai  ; 

KOuSeis  CTTicrTaTei  //,e  cru/jt/xa^eti/  TOTTOS. 

"  Jeden  Ort  habe  ich  besucht,  und  kein  Ort  tritt  mir  vor  Auge,  der 
mir  Mitwissen  gonnte."  The  TOTTOS  referred  to  (cp.  657)  is  the  one 
which  holds  the  hero's  body.  This  locus  knows.  If  the  mariners 
can  find  it,  they  will  share  in  that  knowledge;  cp.  914. 

2.  Electra,  610-611.  In  spite  of  the  multitude  of  interpretations 
offered,  this  "  puzzling  passage  "  means  simply  :  6pu>  p,ivu  xp^/xev^v  • 
ei  Se  <ri»v  BUr)  xPVTaL>  ovSkv  <£povri£ei.  If  we  transfer  the  final  letter 
of  /xeVos  to  the  following  word,  we  secure  two  trimeters,  clear  in 
meaning  as  well  as  in  construction  :  — 

6po>  /xei/et  crvvovcrav  '   ei  8e  a~vv  81/07 


This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  a  statement  we  should  expect  from  the 
traditional  chorus.  Electra  must  be  conceived  as  fierce  as  the  Furies 
(Aesch.  Eum.  840,  873),  as  savage  as  the  horses  of  Diomed,  or  as 
eager  for  the  fray  as  the  "  Mutschnaubende  "  warriors  of  the  Iliad, 
if  TrveWrav  be  retained  —  for  /ue'vos  TrveW  is  used  in  no  other  sense  ; 
and,  further,  the  phrase  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Sophocles.  When 
s  was  detached  from  o-wovaav  (forming  jaeVeis,  that  is,  /xe'vos),  the 
truncated  participle  wovcrav  (becoming  trvvvvav)  generated  an  e  after  v, 
metri  gratia,  and  also  to  conform  in  orthography  with  the  traditional 
phrase  /ze'vos  Trveoucrav. 


12.  The  Painting  of  the  Crow  and  Two  Vultures  in  Plau- 
tus'  Mostellaria,  832  ff.,  by  Professor  George  D  wight  Kellogg, 
of  Princeton  University. 

Uiden  pictum,  ubi  ludificat  una  comix  uolturios  duos  ? 

The  point  of  the  joke  is  architectural.  Tranio  has  shown  off  the 
vestibulum  and  the  pastes  ;  he  now  points  to  the  virtpBvpov.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  architectural  details  were  painted  on  a 
background  (cf.  A.  Miiller,  "  Dekoration  bei  pantomimischen  AurTiihr- 
ungen,"  PhiloL  LXVII,  316-318).  The  Greek  original  of  this  scene 
perhaps  contained  the  words  Kopwvrj  .  .  .  I>TT'  derovs.  The  latter  refer- 
ring to  the  pediment  may  bear  the  meaning  of  vultures.  (Thompson, 
A  Glossary  of  Greek  Birds,  pp.  i-io,  states  that  derds  is  generic,  and 
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cites  a  dozen  cases  where  the  vulture  is  meant ;  Aristotle,  H,  A.  ix, 
32  suggests  the  habit  of  the  Griffon  Vulture.)  Two  Greek  vulture 
names  are  compounded  from  cueros  :  v-rraitTos  and  £<£uuVros.  There 
might  have  been  a  pun  on  VTT  aierous,  and  if  the  pediment  were  a 
sorry  affair,  uolturios  is  not  a  bad  wapa  Tr/aoo-So/aW.  Kopwvrj  =  crow, 
I  would  refer  to  the  cornice.  The  Latin  corona  (cf.  Vitruv.  m,  5, 
15),  'cornice,'  is  but  a  transliteration  of  Kopwrj ;  comix  is  its  trans- 
lation. That  comix  —  '  cornice '  does  not  happen  to  occur  else- 
where in  Latin  is  not  strange  ;  aquilae  =  deroi  =  'pediment '  (?)  occurs 
only  once,  Tac.  Hist,  in,  71  ;  but  cf.  Ital.  cornice,  Fr.  corniche,  im- 
plying a  VL  comix,  while  Lat.  corona  =  '  cornice  '  implies  a  Greek 
Kopuvrj  =  ' cornice.'  The  plural  de-rot  =  derto/ia  is  well  attested;  cf. 
IG,  n,  1054,  40;  cf.  Ebert,  Fachausdrucke  des  gr.  Bauhandwerks, 
Wiirzburg,  1910,  p.  33.  Even  if  the  details  were  in  relief,  we  should 
remember  that  they  were  also  decorated  with  painting. 

Starting  from  Vitruv.  in,  5,  12,  Rose  (insuper  coronas  simae,  quas 
Graeci  eTraten'Sa?  dicunt,  faciendae  sunt),  we  might  perhaps  think  of 
a  more  recondite  word-play  on  cTraieriSas  and  an  hypothetical  {iTraieri- 
Sas  =  '  vultures.'  We  might  even  fancy  a  TraiVacra  (aor.  ptc.  from 
either  Woo  or  7rai£u>)  corresponding  to  ludificat.  The  triple  joke 
would  be  :  "  Look  at  the  cornice  striking  the  sorry  pediment "  (or 
possibly  "  the  painted  sima-moulding  ")  ;  or  "  Look  at  the  crow  mock- 
ing two  vultures  " ;  or,  satirically,  "  Look  at  me,  the  clever  Tranio, 
mocking  these  rapacious  old  men."  According  to  Ebert  (op.  cit. 
p.  16),  Opaviov  may  have  the  meaning  of  'ein  schwaches  Gesims/ 
or  '  cornice,'  and  "  Tranio  "  has  been  derived  from  Opaviov  by  Bergk 
(Opusc.  i,  208)  and  Schmidt  (Hermes,  xxxvn,  p.  369),  though  in 
another  meaning.  Also,  de'rw/xa  =  rvfji-n-avov  (another  form,  rv-rravov). 
With  this  cf.  Aristotle,  H.  A.  ix,  i,  609,  of  an  otherwise  unknown 
bird,  rvTravos  :  aTTOKretvet  17  Kopwvr]  TOV  KaAov/xei/ov  TVTTOVOV.  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xv,  22,  refers  to  the  instinctive  enmity  of  the  Kopwn;  and  aeros. 

But  some  one  may  object  that  in  vss.  833-836  Tranio  speaks  of 
the  crow  as  standing  between  the  two  vultures  :  — 

nam  inter  uolturios  duos 

cornix  astat :  ea  uolturios  duo  uicissim  uellicat. 
Quaeso  hue  ad  me  specta,  cornicem  ut  conspicere  possies. 

To  this  objection  I  would  make  a  triple  answer :  Tranio  may  (in  the 
Latin)  be  elaborating  the  satirical  reference  in  his  previous  joke, 
audaciously  teazing  the  old  men ;  or  an  easy  brace  of  still  different 
Greek  puns  may  have  been  translatable  into  Latin  or  permissible  in 
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case  the  audience  knew  some  Greek;  or  it  may  be  that  Plautus 
missed  the  point  of  his  Greek  original.  Of  course  the  "  stage-busi- 
ness "  which  would  occur  during  this  dialogue  would  add  to  the 
mystification  of  the  old  men  and  at  the  same  time  enlighten  the 
audience.  This  I  understand  to  be  as  follows  :  Tranio,  after  having 
stood  off  some  distance  from  the  columned  portico,  in  order  to  show 
off  the  cornice  and  pediment  of  the  inrfpOvpov,  now  enters  the  por- 
tico and  seizes  the  door  handle,  while  Theopropides  remains  below. 
Strangely  enough,  the  latch,  or  handle,  of  a  door,  from  its  hooked 
shape,  was  called  in  Greek  a  "crow,"  Kopwvrj  (Horn,  a  441,  Pollux, 
vii,  107,  in)  ;  also  Kopa£  (cf.  Posidippus,  Galates,  fr.  i,  p.  515  M. 
Kopaxi  icAetiefl'  -f]  Ovpa  (ap.  Pollux,  VII,  III  r]v  "Op.rjpo<;  Kop^v^v  Aeysi,  viiv 
KopaKa  KaXoiHTi,  KO.L  IIoo-ct'SiTrTros  ev  FoAorg  6  ve'os  KOO/X.IKOS,  etc.).  More- 
over, the  valves  of  a  door  were  often  furnished  with  rings,  /ap/coi, 
partly  for  ornament,  partly  for  easy  closing  of  the  doors  (cf.  Smith, 
Diet,  of  G.  and  R.  Antiq.  i,  987  s.v.Jamta).  But  KI/DKOS  also  means 
'  hawk '  (i.e.  iepa£),  a  rapacious  bird  which  the  crows,  Kopwvai,  were 
fond  of  attacking.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1051—1052  :  //,>)  -rmtfov  •  (f>0ovepcu 
yap  €7nKpu>£owi  /copuivai  aAA'  Upcuca  <£iAei.  The  Kopwvr),  or  Kopa£,  the 
hooked  handle  by  which  the  door  could  be  unfastened,  would  have 
stood  between  the  ornamental  KI/OKOI  on  the  front  of  the  two  doors. 
Perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  our  modern  stage  scenery,  the  handle  and 
rings  were  painted  on  the  doors.  Tranio  himself,  as,  with  one  hand 
on  the  KO/DO£,  he  rattled  or  pretended  to  rattle  the  Kipnoi,  could  truth- 
fully say  :  quaeso  hue  ad  me  specta,  cornicem  ut  conspicere  possies. 
"  I  see  no  crow  there,"  replies  the  old  man.  "  But  look  at  your- 
selves," retorts  Tranio;  "since  you  can't  see  the  crow,  if  so  be  you 
can  see  the  vultures  ! "  "  To  have  done  with  you  for  good  and  all 
then,"  testily  continues  Theopropides,  "  I  do  not  see  here  any 
painted  bird."  He  had  seen  the  cornice  and  the  pediment,  the  cor- 
nice and  the  sima-moulding,  as  well  as  the  handle  and  the  (painted?) 
rings  ;  but  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  were  closed,  so  that  he  could 
not  grasp  the  double  meaning  of  the  technical  terms.  He  saw  no 
painted  bird. 

But  though  this  might  have  been  possible  in  the  Greek  original, 
how  was  the  Roman  audience  to  follow  it  ?  Here  we  are  in  difficulty. 
Yet  Plautus  uses  a  wide  range  of  Greek  words  in  his  plays.  The 
Vulgar  Latin  gives  evidence  of  a  surprisingly  large  vocabulary  of  Greek 
loan-words.  A  Plautine  audience  might  have  seen  Kopag  =  *  handle  ' 
in  comix;  and  KI'/DKOI  =  'rings'  in  uolturios  repeated  from  v.  832  ; 
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it  is  not  impossible  that  the  VL  also  used  comix  =  '  hooked  handle ' 
(cf.  falx,  falcula,  '  hook,'  and  falco  =  '  hawk  '  ;  ansa  =  '  handle  ' 
would  suggest  anser,  'goose').  But  perhaps,  if  the  rings  were  only 
painted,  the  play  may  be  on  uoltus  =  'painted  face,'  'painting,' 
'likeness'  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv,  2,  2),  lurking  in  uolturios. 

13.  Note  on  Haec  ubi  dicta  agrestem  pepulere,  Horace,  Sat. 
n,  6,  97-98,  by  Professor  R.  G.  Kent,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  this  passage  Horace  tells  the  story  of  the  city  mouse  and  the 
country  mouse.  The  former  visited  the  countryman  and  found  his 
fare  poor  and  his  abode  rough.  He  invited  him  to  come  to  the  city 
with  him,  where  he  should  find  life  more  comfortable.  Then  follow 
the  words  (97-98)  "Haec  ubi  dicta  |  agrestem  pepulere,  domo  levis 
exsilit,"  and  they  both  set  out.  In  this  passage,  editors,  following 
Acron's  "  dicta  ipsa  sollicitaverunt  murem,  ut  domum  suam  desere- 
ret,"  without  exception  interpret  pepulere  as  '  made  an  impression 
upon,'  '  induced  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  city,'  and 
some  cite  Cic.  de  Off.  in,  41  in  support  of  this.  They  must  there- 
fore translate,  'Since  these  words  impressed  the  countryman,'  or 
'When  these  words  had  made  their  impression  upon  the  country- 
man.' Either  translation  has  a  slight  difficulty  :  ubi  (temporal)  is 
not  elsewhere  found  in  the  meaning  of  '  since,'  and  '  made  their 
impression '  is  rather  a  full  meaning  for  the  mere  verb. 

The  possibility  of  another  interpretation  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  editors  :  '  When  these  words  struck  the  farmer's  ears,'  equivalent 
merely  to  the  prosaic  "Ubi  agrestis  haec  verba  audivit,"  but  stated 
m  a  lively  colloquial  fashion  according  entirely  with  Horace's  usual 
manner  in  the  Satires.  In  support  of  this  the  following  passages  may 
be  cited  :  — 

Cic.  Or.  177,  quod  cum  animos  hommum  aurisque  pepulisset. 
Ps.-Sen.  Octav.  72-73,  Vox  en  nostrasperculit  aures  |  tnstis  alumnae. 
Sen.  Here.  Fur.  813  f.  Postquam  est  ad  oras  Taenari  ventum  et  nitor 

percussit  oculos  lucis  ignotae  novus. 
ib.  415,  Quod  facinus  aures  pepulit? 
Agam.  635,  Tacitumque  murmur  percussit  aures. 
Phaed.  850,  Quis  fremitus  aures  flebilis  pepulit  meas? 
Med.  116,  Occidimus,  aures  pepulit  hymenaeus  meas. 
Oed.  381-382,  Neque   ista,  quae  te  pepulit,  armenti  gravis 
vox  est. 
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Though  pepulit  in  Cic.  de  Off.  m,  41  means  'impressed,'  and/<?r- 
culit  in  Verr.  n,  3,  132  (haec  te  vox  non  perculit?)  means  'struck 
with  consternation,'  the  passages  cited  amply  prove  the  meaning 
'  struck  (ears  or  eyes).'  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  in  colloquial 
style  nor  in  satire  ;  but  they  are  in  passages  of  a  rhetorical  nature, 
where  figures  of  speech  abound  —  as  they  do  also  in  popular  speech, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  Satires  of  Horace.  Furthermore,  the  levis  of 
Horace  indicates  a  thoughtlessness  or  lack  of  reflection  upon  the  part 
of  the  country  mouse  that  is  rather  more  in  keeping  with  the  transla- 
tion '  when  these  words  struck  the  farmer's  ears '  than  with  the  idea 
contained  in '  when  these  words  had  made  their  due  impression  upon 
the  countryman.' 

I  therefore  propose  this  interpretation,  '  When  these  words  struck 
the  farmer's  ears,  he  leaped  lightheartedly  forth  from  his  home,'  for 
Horace's 

Haec  ubi  dicta 
Agrestem  pepulere,  domo  levis  exsilit. 

14.  References  to  Painting  and  Literature  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  by  Professor  Charles  Knapp,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  shorter  portion  of  the  paper,  dealing  with  references  to  paint- 
ing, was  an  elaboration  of  a  previous  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the 
author  in  a  note  on  Plautus,  Mo.  832-852,  in  The  Classical  Review y 
xx,  396-397.  There  was  a  much  fuller  examination  of  the  Mostellaria 
passage ;  new  points  were  discussed,  such  as  the  imaginary  location 
of  the  imaginary  painting,  and  problems  growing  out  of  that  query, 
e.g.  the  external  decoration  of  public  and  private  buildings  at  Athens 
and  at  Rome. 

The  other  passages  which  involve  references  to  painting  were  con- 
sidered at  greater  length  than  in  the  author's  previous  paper.  Thus, 
for  the  pictures  in  Cap.  998-1000  reference  was  made  to  Lindsay's 
note,  in  his  editio  maior,  on  998.  With  Ep.  620  ff.,  especially  626, 
As.  548  ff.  was  compared;  it  was  argued  that  inductor,  in  As.  551, 
is  wrongly  interpreted  both  by  Georges  and  by  Lewis  and  Short 
as  '  scourger ' ;  the  true  sense  \spictor,  'painter';  cf.  huic  picturae 
quater  colorem  induxit,  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxv,  102  :  pariete  siccato  cera 
Punica  cum  oleo  liquefacta  candens  saetis  inducatur,  id.  xxxnr,  122. 
See  also  Naudet  on  Plautus,  I.e. 

Various  by-questions  received  attention.  Thus,  the  name  Pinacium 
in  St.  270  ff.  suggested  a  brief  discussion  of  'redende  Namen'  in 
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Plautus  (cf.  the  explanations  of  Gelasimus  in  St.  174  ff.  and  of  Mic- 
cotrogus,  ib.  242).  Other  pertinent  places  noted  by  the  author  are 
Ba.  240,  283-285,  362,  687-688,  Cap.  724-726,  Ci.  466,  Cu.  414  ff., 
Mi.  289,  330,  494,  Pe.  120,  506,  624-625,  Poe.  886,  Ps.  229,  585 
(see  Morris's  note),  653-655,  712,  736,  Ru.  657  (if  Sonnenschein's 
note  is  right),  St.  630-631,  Tru.  77-78  a.  See  also  C.  J.  Mendelsohn's 
Studies  in  the  Word- Play  in  Plautus  (a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
dissertation,  1907),  8  ff. 

In  connection  with  Men.  141  ff.  was  cited  Brix's  note  on  143. 
Plautus'  story  here  of  a  rape  of  Adonis  by  Venus  has  no  counterpart 
in  art  or  literature  ;  see  Brix,  I.e.,  and  Diimmler  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  I, 
391-392.  No  doubt  Plautus,  for  comic  effect,  intentionally  perverted 
the  common  tale. 

As.  746  ff.,  especially  761  ff.,  with  its  reference  to  encaustic  paint- 
ing, was  carefully  discussed.  With  767  was  compared  verse  6  of 
Naevius'  famous  account  of  the  flirt :  cum  alio  cantat,  at  tamen  alii 
suo  dat  digito  literas. 

To  the  Romans  of  Plautus'  day,  then,  references  to  fresco  painting 
and  portrait  painting  were  entirely  intelligible.  Again,  aside  from 
references  to  portrait  painting  and  to  Apelles  and  Zeuxis,  the  themes 
of  the  paintings  in  Plautus  and  Terence  all  come  from  mythology ; 
we  have  Venus  and  Adonis,  Jupiter  and  Danae  (see  the  fine  passage, 
Eun.  581-590),  Ganymede  and  the  eagle,  and  scenes  from  the  under- 
world. These  themes  belonged  preeminently  to  the  Greece  of  Alex- 
ander's time ;  they  are  the  themes  of  the  frescoes  at  Pompeii,  which 
have  been  traced  back  in  large  part  to  Alexandria  (cf.  Mau-Kelsey, 
Pompeii,  474,  and  the  fine  discussion,  based  on  Helbig,  in  Boissier's 
Rome  and  Pompeii,  as  translated  by  Fisher,  370-419) ;  they  are  the 
themes,  finally,  of  certain  departments  of  literature,  represented,  e.g., 
by  Ovid  (Boissier,  /.*:.).  Only  one  passage  in  Terence  (the  best  of 
all,  however)  bears  on  the  subject.  Here  again  Terence  is  true  to 
his  art,  in  excluding  matter  not  very  intimately  connected  with  his 
play  (in  the  Eunuchus  the  passage  581-590  helps  wonderfully;  it  is 
a  complete,  if  not  very  moral  or  noble,  extenuation  of  the  wrong  done 
by  Chaerea  to  the  girl,  a  civis  Attica).  Cf.  Knapp,  Classical  Phil- 
ology, n,  5,  note,  for  similar  care  by  Terence  in  matters  geographical. 

The  words  describo,  pingo,  depingo,  pictor,  pictura  were  studied, 
finally,  and  some  light  derived  from  them. 

In  the  second  and  larger  part  of  the  paper  the  term  literature  was 
used  in  a  wide  sense.  The  allusions  considered  here  are  mostly  to 
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Greek  literary  or  quasi-literary  matters,  though  there  is  a  surprising 
amount  of  material  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  Latin  literature 
rather  than  on  Greek.  The  references  were  grouped  into  two  main 
classes,  one  dealing  with  allusions  to  the  stories  forming  so  large  a 
part  of  Greek  (dramatic)  literature,  the  other  with  allusions  to  literary 
works  or  literary  passages  which  in  general  are  not  specifically  named. 

In  both  classes  the  allusion  is  commonly  employed  for  purposes 
of  parody.  The  effectiveness  of  the  parody,  again,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  slave. 
In  The  Ancient  Editions  of  Plautus,  48,  note  e,  Professor  Lindsay 
suggested  that  a  question  worth  investigating  is,  How  far  does  Plautus 
suit  his  language,  his  meter,  and  perhaps  his  prosody  to  his  charac- 
ters? Another  question  is  raised  by  this  paper  :  How  far  does  Plau- 
tus, to  gain  comic  effect,  fail  to  fit  his  language,  etc.,  to  his  characters, 
by  making  them  speak  of  things  of  which,  one  would  say,  they  would 
not  naturally  speak  at  all  ?  Compare  Professor  T.  G.  Tucker's  remark, 
in  his  note  on  Aristophanes,  Ranae,  554,  that  the  Greek  comic  writers 
do  not  make  vulgar  people  talk  vulgar  Attic.  Finally,  the  parodic 
allusions  to  Greek  stories  come  very  frequently  in  soliloquies  by 
entering  characters. 

Sometimes  the  two  classes  of  allusions  stand  in  closest  relation. 
Thus,  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War 
and  the  various  matters  contained  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Cyclic  Poems, 
especially  the  latter.  In  Ba.  925-978  there  is  an  elaborate  parody 
of  all  these  writings,  and  —  the  author  was  convinced  —  of  Latin 
tragedies  as  well.  Here,  in  a  word,  Latin  and  Greek  works  both 
were  in  Plautus'  mind.  In  Plautus'  time  the  Roman  belief  in  the 
Trojan- Roman  story  was  first  securely  established  ;  see  e.g.  Nettle- 
ship,  The  Story  of  Aeneas'  Wanderings,  in  Conington's  Vergil4,  n, 
1-lii.  Witness  the  plays  written  by  the  Roman  tragic  writers  on  the 
Trojan  story;  see  e.g.  Ribbeck,  Romische  Dichtung*,\,  17,  20,  29, 
Romische  Tragodie,  684 ;  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,  85  ; 
Duff,  A  Literary  History  of  Rome,  125,  128,  142.  To  the  madness 
of  Ajax  there  are  several  references.  Ci.  640-641  is  a  parody  on 
the  suicide  of  Ajax  (recall  the  Aiax  Mastigophoros  of  Livius  Androni- 
QUS  and  the  Aiax  of  Sophocles ;  recall,  too,  Augustus'  account  of  the 
fate  of  his  Aiax,  Suetonius,  Aug.  85). 

These  and  similar  passages  —  the  parodies  of  scenes  in  tragedies 
in  which  some  one  goes  mad  (Men.  828-875,  Mer.  830-850,  espe- 
cially 930  ff,  Cap.  562,  594-616)  —  the  author  connected  with  certain 
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characteristics  of  Ennius'  tragedy ;  thus,  Ennius'  Aiax,  Eumenides, 
and  Athamas  all  had  to  do  with  some  form  of  mental  derangement. 
Compare  also,  from  the  Alexander,  Ennius,  Trag.  Frag.  48-53  (Rib- 
beck).  Ba.  933  reminds  one  strongly  of  Ennius,  Trag.  Frag.  81 
(Ribbeck).  May  not  Plautus  be  parodying  Ennius  here?  He  men- 
tions an  Achilles  Aristarchi,  supposed  to  be  Ennius',  in  Poenulus, 
Prol.  i  ff.  (if  that  prologue  is  Plautine.  Scholars  are  less  prone  than 
formerly  to  deny  Plautine  authorship  of  the  prologues). 

Vahlen,  Entiius1,  pages  xxi-xxii,  could  cite  but  little  to  prove  that 
Ennius  was  known  to  Plautus.  The  author  of  this  paper  was  con- 
vinced that  he  could  show  knowledge  of  Ennius  in  various  passages 
of  Plautus.  In  that  event,  we  have  light  oh  two  important  matters  : 
(a)  Plautus'  relation  to  Ennius ;  (£)  Ennius'  fame  in  his  own  time,  a 
fame  which,  so  far  as  the  work  of  Plautus  goes,  was  antecedent  en- 
tirely or  largely  to  the  composition,  or  at  least  to  the  publication,  of 
the  Annales. 

One  more  preliminary  point.  The  words  pingo,  pictura,  describe, 
graphicus,  poema,  poeta  were  studied,  as  throwing  light  on  the  gen- 
eral theme.  In  A.f.P.  xxvi,  4-5,  Professor  Sihler  held  that  in  certain 
passages  of  Plautus  (As.  746  ff.,  Cas.  860  f.,  Ps.  401-405)  poeta  does 
not  mean  '  poet '  but  scriba,  '  a  writer  in  the  widest  sense,'  or  even  '  a 
notary'  or  'composer  of  current  forms  of  civil  law.'  This  view  is 
wrong ;  it  fails,  among  other  things,  to  take  account  of  the  burlesque 
tone  of  the  passage  involved,  of  As.  1 74,  of  the  role  played  by  litera- 
ture in  Plautus,  and  of  the  fact  that  after  Naevius'  use  of  poeta  the 
word  could  hardly  mean  anything  but  'poet,'  whether  in  compli- 
mentary sense  or  the  reverse.  Indeed,  the  author  was  inclined  to 
see  in  the  Plautine  passage  a  parody  of  Naevius'  application  of  the 
word  to  himself.  Recall  the  allusion  in  Mi.  210-212  to  Naevius' 
imprisonment.  Plautus  did  not,  as  was  once  believed,  keep  himself 
wholly  aloof  from  contemporary  life.  Cu.  592-593  clearly  shows 
what  Plautus  meant  by  poeta.  In  As.  inpocmata  =  'poems,'  'lit- 
erary creations '  ;  these  are  contrasted  with  two  forms  of  the  plastic  art. 

The  paper  then  sought  to  collect  all  references  to  literature  in  the 
plays.  First  were  grouped  together  allusions  to  historical  personages, 
because  the  ultimate  source  of  such  allusions  was  bookish :  Agatho- 
cles  (see  Men.  407  ff),  Alexander  the  Great,  Antiochus,  Attalus, 
Dareus,  Hiero,  lason,  Liparo,  Lycurgus,  Philippus,  Phintia,  Pyrrhus, 
Seleucus,  Stratonicus  are  named.  Next  came  references  to  the  stories 
that  form  so  large  a  part  of  Greek  (dramatic)  literature,  arranged,  for 
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convenience,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  story-titles  and  theme-titles  : 
Acheron  and  Orcus  (some  references  here  are  of  importance),  Aeacus, 
Aiax,  Alcumeus,  Alcumena  (the  Alcumena  Euripidi  of  Ru.  83  was 
specially  discussed ;  it  was  suggested  that  Alcumeus,  the  name  of  a 
famous  madman,  referred  to  in  Cap.  562,  might  well  be  read  for 
Alcumena  here ;  the  word  fits  the  meter  and  would  be  intelligible ; 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  Alcumena  here),  Argus  (lo), 
Bacchae  (there  are  points  of  contact  between  Plautus  and  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides),  Bellerophon,  Circe,  Danaides,  Dirce,  Eurydice-Orpheus, 
Ganymedes,  Geryones,  Hercules  (striking  references),  Homer  and  the 
Cyclic  Poets  (allusions  to  the  stories  of  Achilles,  Alexander,  Autolycus, 
Calchas,  Hecuba,  Hector,  Iphigenia,  Nestor,  Penelope,  Talthybius, 
Ulixes ;  here  especially  Ba.  925-978  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  pas- 
sage full  to  overflowing  with  allusions  to  the  Trojan  Cycle  of  stories, 
far  too  many  to  be  named  here),  Medea,  Pelias,  Oedipus,  Nerio, 
Omphale,  Pentheus,  Phaon,  Ops,  Philomela,  Progne,  Porthaon,  Rhada- 
manthus,  Sibylla,  Sisyphus,  Socrates,  Solon,  Thales  (all  the  references  to 
philosophy  and  philosophers  are  in  parodies  or  in  parodic  tone  ;  cf.  Ps. 
464-465,  As.  598-600,  Ba.  120-124,  Cap.  274-276,  Ru.  986,  1003, 
Mer.  147-148,  Ps.  974,  Reid,  Academica,  23.  For  a  reference  to 
Thales  in  Greek  comedy  see  Aristophanes,  Aves,  1010,  with  Van 
Leeuwen's  note.  For  a  sarcastic  reference  in  Greek  to  philosophy  see 
Anabasis,  n,  i,  13),  Tereus,  Thyestes,  etc. 

Writers  of  plays  in  ancient  times  —  Aristophanes  no  less  than 
Plautus  —  seem  to  have  been  keenly  conscious  always  that  they  were 
but  writing  plays.  Hence  they  refer  often  enough  to  matters  of  the 
drama,  stage  setting,  etc.  In  several  places  Plautus  tells  his  audience 
he  will  not  let  the  play  become  too  long  ;  see  Ps.  Prol.,  387-388,  Cas. 
1004  ff.,  Mer.  1003  ff.,  and,  perhaps,  Cas,  1012  ff.,  Ci.  782  ff.  A 
normal  play  contained  about  1000  verses.  There  are  allusions  to 
tragedy,  both  within  and  without  the  prologues.  So  Plautus  girds  at 
the  practice  whereby  in  tragedies  deities  recite  what  they  have  done 
for  mortals;  cf.  Am.  41-45.  Am.  52-63  and  Cap.  58-66  show,  be- 
side other  things,  how  much  comedy  was  preferred  to  tragedy.  Am. 
52-63,  again,  suggests  that  comedy  belongs  in  its  themes  to  the 
sphere  of  common,  everyday  life  ;  cf.  Horace,  Serm.  i,  4,  40-62, 
especially  45-46,  and  Cicero,  Orator,  67,  cited  by  Wickham  on 
Horace,  Serm.  i,  4,  42.  Am.  91-93  contains  a  clear  mocking  refer- 
ence to  some  recent  play ;  compare  Terence's  allusions  to  recent 
plays  by  Luscius,  Hau.  30-34,  Ph.  6-8. 
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A  close  study  of  the  words  comoedia  and  tragoedia,  comtcus,  tragi- 
cus,  cornice,  etc,  throughout  the  plays  gave  some  interesting  results. 
They  occur  outside  the  prologues,  so  that  the  passages  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  prologues  themselves  become  available.  See,  e.g.,  Mo. 
1149-1151,  Ps.  1 08 1,  1239  ff.  (for  the  situation  derided  here  see  Mo. 
1064  ff.),  Tr.  705-706,  Ru.  1249  ff.  In  the  plays,  then,  there  are 
clear-cut  allusions  to  other  comedies  as  well  as  to  tragedies.  The 
author  held  that  by  these  passages  the  Roman  audiences  would  natu- 
rally be  reminded  of  Latin,  rather  than  of  Greek,  plays ;  hence  we 
have  here  allusions  to  Latin,  not  to  Greek,  literature,  or  at  least  not 
to  Greek  literature  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin.  In  Cu.  591-592  we 
have,  Antiquom  poetam  audivi  scripsisse  in  tragoedia,  etc.  Cf.,  also, 
Am.  984-990  for  mocking  allusion  to  scenes  in  comedy  (e.g.  Cap. 
778,  788  ff.,  Hau.  30  ff.).  Mer.  3-8  girds  at  comedies,  presumably 
Roman,  though  the  practice  referred  to  occurs  far  more  in  extant 
Greek  and  Roman  tragedies  than  in  Roman  comedies.  The  author 
could  here  quote  only  Ad.  789-790  from  Roman  comedy  as  directly 
pertinent.  From  tragedy  he  cited  Euripides,  Medea,  57-58  (see 
Allen  and  Earle  ad  loc.  The  author  thought  Professor  Earle  wrong  ; 
there  is  no  parody  in  Euripides,  nor  in  Sophocles,  Ant.  17-18).  Less 
directly  pertinent,  but  still  in  point,  are  Ennius,  Trag.  Frag.  231-232, 
Ru.  204  ff.,  Cicero,  de  Oratore,  m,  214,  217,  218,  pro  Murena,  88, 
Quintilian,  xi,  3,  115  ;  these  passages  show  how  conventional,  both  on 
and  off  the  stage,  was  the  thing  Charinus  had  in  mind  in  Merc.  3  ff. ; 
they  show,  too,  what  a  splendid  target  for  burlesque  and  parody  it 
offered,  and  how  readily  the  audience  would  catch  the  parody. 

In  Ru.  533-536  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  Fabulae  Atel- 
lanae  (cf.  especially,  quid  si  aliquo  ad  ludos  me  pro  manduco  locem  ? 
In  Plautus,  as  elsewhere,  ludi  without  an  adjective  =  ludi  scaemci]. 
In  Ba.  1087  ff.  buccones  makes  one  think  again  of  the  Fabulae 
Atellanae. 

In  several  of  the  prologues  reference  is  made  to  Plautus ;  some  of 
these  references  may  be  due  to  Plautus  himself.  Terence  in  his  pro- 
logues refers  passim  to  himself;  he  also  refers,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
a  contemporary  whom  he  does  not  name.  His  defence  of  the  practice 
of  contaminatio  is  well  known ;  in  this  he  names  Naevius,  Plautus, 
Ennius;  Ad.  6-n  throws  interesting  light  on  the  ethics  of  play- 
writing  in  Terence's  time.  Caecilius  is  named  once,  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  failure  of  his  earlier  plays.  The  prologues  show,  too, 
that  part  of  the  quarrel  between  Terence  and  his  contemporaries  was 
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over  the  extent  to  which  the  playwriter  should  carry  his  reproduction 
of  his  Greek  originals  ;  see  especially  And.  18—21.  Ribbeck,  Comico- 
rum  Romanonim  Fragmenta,  1873,  following  Vopiscus,  de  Numeriano, 
13,  put  Lepus  tute  es,  pulpamentum  quaeris,  got  from  Eun.  420  ff., 
among  the  comic  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus.  In  his  Romische 
Dichtung^  (1894),  i,  18,  he  still  held  that  Terence  was  girding  at 
Livius.  So  Schanz3  (1907),  §  24,  p.  58.  Fabia  on  Eun.  426  doubts 
Vopiscus'  testimony ;  so,  too,  do  I.  The  milites  in  Plautus  and 
Terence  are  not  given  to  uttering  vetera  dicta,  as  Vopiscus 
asserts. 

The  last  division  of  the  paper  was  concerned  with  this  question  : 
Are  there  any  passages  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  aside  from  those 
already  noted,  in  which  the  author  has  a  specific  Greek  or  Latin 
passage  in  mind?  This  is  a  difficult  inquiry,  and  sure  results  will  not 
often  be  obtainable.  The  paper  dealt  with  apparent  reminiscences  of 
Homer,  Euripides  (and  Xenophon).  Reference  may  be  made  here 
to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Dickey,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  On 
Delays  before  'Avayi/copuris  in  Greek  Tragedy"  (Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  XLIII,  459-471,  footnote  31), 
that  the  drayvwpicns  in  the  Rudens  is  modelled  on  that  in  the  Ion. 

Finally  the  matter  of  parody  was  taken  up  in  systematic  fashion. 
Of  parody  there  is  little,  of  paratragoedia  much,  very  much,  in  Plau- 
tus ;  there  is  little  or  none  of  either  in  Terence.  The  question  was 
touched  on  by  Leo,  Plautinische  Forschungen,  119  ff.,  but  very  inade- 
quately. It  well  repays  closest  study.  Two  examples  must  suffice. 
In  As.  636,  Argyrippus  adulescens,  beside  himself  for  lack  of  money, 
cries:  Videtin  viginti  minae  quid  pollent  quidve  possunt?  To  one 
who  has  made  the  investigations  called  for  by  this  paper  it  seems 
entirely  possible  that  this  is  a  parody  of  Aristophanes,  Ranae,  142, 
on  the  power  of  the  two  obols.  Ps.  702-707  frankly  reveals  its  own 
paratragoedic  character  (cf.  paratragoedat,  707)  :  — 

Ps.  Magnufice  hominem  compellabo.  CALL  Quoia  vox  resonat  ? 
Ps.  lo,  |  lo  te,  te,  turanne,  te,  te  ego,  qui  imperitas  Pseudolo,  |  quaero 
quoi  ter  trina  triplicia,  tribus  modis  tria  gaudia,  |  artibus  tribus  tris 
demeritas  dem  laetitias,  de  tribus  |  fraude  partas  per  malitiam,  per 
dolum  et  fallacias  .  .  .  See  Morris,  ad  loc.  Resonat  here  deserves 
a  note.  Sonat  is  the  word  generally  used  in  Plautus  in  such  questions  ; 
Calidorus  seems  to  be  playing  up  to  Pseudolus'  lead.  Again,  the 
alliteration  on  /  makes  one  think  of  Ennius'  line,  — 

O  Tite  tute  Tate  tibi  tanta,  turanne,  tulisti? 
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particularly  since  turanne  occurs  in  both  Plautus  and  Ennius.  Could 
we  be  sure  that  Plautus  did  indeed  have  Ennius  in  mind,  we  should 
have  interesting  and  valuable  light  on  the  composition  and  publication 
of  the  Annales. 

15.  The  Andromache  and  the   Trachinians,  by  Professor 
Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  of  Vassar  College.    • 

The  Trachinians  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  most  Euripi- 
dean  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  Its  relation  to  the  Mad  Heracles, 
the  Medea,  and  the  Alcestis  has  been  shown  by  Wilamowitz,  Diete- 
rich,  and  the  late  Professor  Earle.  Its  resemblances  to  the  Andro- 
mache are  striking  in  point  of  structure,  plot,  and  language.  The 
characters  of  Andromache  and  Deianira  are  depictions  of  the  ideal 
wife  and  mother  of  the  Periclean  type.  The  Sophoclean  play  has 
many  Euripidean  traits,  but  is  in  the  character  of  Deianira,  and  in  the 
ethical  charm  of  its  style  worthy  of  the  great  genius  of  Sophocles. 
The  Andromache  precedes  the  Trachinians  in  point  of  time.  It  is  a 
Tendenzschrift,  and  the  oldest  criticism  on  it  which  we  have  is  right 
in  asserting  that  it  is  roiv  8evT€/oo>v. 

This  paper  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Classical  Review. 

1 6.  Notes  on  Tacitus'  Histories,  by  Professor  Frank  Gard- 
ner Moore,  of  Columbia  University. 

i,  69,  Halm's  text :  mitigavit.  ut  est  mos,  vulgus  mutabile,  etc.  (so 
Fisher) .  This  passage,  occurring  in  a  lost  quaternion  of  the  Medici 
codex,  and  thus  resting  upon  later  Mss.  only,  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  C.  Heraeus's  reading,  mox,  ut  est  vulgus  for  ut  est  mos, 
vulgus  (mox  for  mos  being  actually  found  in  the  cod.  Budensis),  was 
approved  by  Wolfflin  (Philologus,  xxvn(i868),  136  f.).  W.  Heraeus 
would  prefer  mox  vulgus,  ut  est.  Accepting  as  settled  that  a  new  sen- 
tence begins  after  mitigavit,  and  that  the  first  word  of  the  new  sen- 
tence has  been  lost  or  mislaid,  it  seems  to  me  far  simpler  to  assume 
the  loss  of  tu  between  -avit  and  ut,  and  read  Turn,  ut  est  mos,  making 
no  further  change  in  the  Ms.  reading.  Cf.  Ann.  xin,  44,  Turn,  ut 
adsolet  in  amore  et  ira,  etc.  Sentences  beginning  with  Turn  ut 
quisque  or  Turn,  quasi,  as  Ann.  i,  30  and  xv,  72,  show  that  Tacitus 
has  no  objection  to  this  type  of  opening. 

i,  68,  Halm,  iusto.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  repairing  an  omis- 
sion in  my  critical  note  (p.  248),  where  "Andr.  Her"  should  be 
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added  to  infesto.  Andresen  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe 
that  in  stands  at  the  end,  sto  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  (see  facsimile, 
fol.  57  V).  Hence  his  conjecture  infesto,  adopted  by  Fisher. 

n,  12,  Halm:  Blandiebatur  coeptis  fortuna,  possessa  per  mare  et 
naves  maiore  Italiae  parte  penitus  usque  ad  initium  maritimarum 
Alpium,  etc.  (so  Fisher  also). 

The  Medici  cqplex  (facsimile,  fol.  61  R)  has  et  naves  et,  and  the 
copyist  has  erred  at  parte,  writing  partes,  and  then  crossing  the  tail 
of  the  s  (i.e  dele  !).  A  faint  trace  of  an  *  after  the  deleted  s  seems  to 
remain  as  further  proof  of  blundering.  The  whole  page  is  all  but 
effaced.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  second  et  is  no  mere  dittog- 
raphy,  but  represents  an  original  etiam;  and  that,  if  the  archetype 
was  no  more  legible,  a  hasty  copyist  mistook  etiam  ora  for  et  maiore. 
Once  maiore  had  got  into  the  text,  the  next  step  was  to  supply  a 
supposed  omission  in  parte,  which  was  so  hastily  done  that  partes 
was  written  at  first,  and  et  left  standing. 

If  there  are  undisputed  palaeographical  difficulties  in  this  hypothe- 
sis, they  are  fairly  matched  by  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  the 
interpreter  who  would  retain  the  vulgate.  To  what  purpose  inform 
the  reader  that  Otho,  while  preparing  to  resist  the  invader  at  the 
Alps,  and  failing  that,  at  the  line  of  the  Po,  has  meantime  secured 
maior  Italiae  pars  with  his  fleet?  Of  course  per  mare  is  a  sufficient 
warning  that  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  coast,  but  as  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  this  —  only  Liguria  —  was  exposed  to  the  least  danger  of 
attack,  maiore  Italiae  parte  rings  false  with  idle  exaggeration.1  Again, 
some  link  of  connection  between  1 1  and  1 2  is  highly  desirable,  to 
correspond  with  the  et  at  n  med.  (et  ex  ipsa  urbe,  etc.).  Chap- 
ter ii  had  mentioned  (i)  the  advance  of  the  Othonian  troops  from 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  on  the  way  to  Italy,  and  (2)  the  northward 
march  of  Otho's  own  column  from  Rome.  Third  in  order  (12)  come 
the  operations  of  fleet  and  troops  on  the  Riviera.  Thus  etiam,  '  also,' 
if  we  may  restore  it  out  of  et  maiore,  gives  just  the  desired  articula- 
tion, recalling  to  the  reader  the  three  distinct  movements.  Tacitus' 
care  in  such  articulation  needs  no  such  striking  illustration  as  i,  31, 
missus  et  Celsus  Marius,  where  et  carries  the  thought  back  to  29,  and 
the  first  measure  proposed,  viz.,  to  have  Piso  address  the  guards  at 
the  palace. 

1  Madvig  and  Nipperdey  inserted  orae  after  maiore.  Heraeus5  still  retains  the 
vulgate,  and  explains  that  Otho  could  land  troops  "  an  jedem  bedrohten  Punkte 
der  langgestreckten  Kiiste." 
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17.  Fragments  of  a  Lost  Myth,  —  Indra  and  the  Ants,  by 
Professor  Samuel  Grant  Oliphant,  of  Olivet  College. 

A  study  of  R  V.  x,  99,  has  led  the  writer  to  an  examination  of  all 
the  Vedic  passages  containing  the  words  vamra,  vamraka,  or  vamrl. 
This  made  it  evident  at  once  that  translator,  commentator,  and  lexi- 
cographer had  found  these  passages  difficult  and  obscure.1  The 
failure  to  understand  them  is  obvious  and,  in  some  instances,  frankly 
admitted. 

A  comparison  of  the  passages  discloses  that  in  four  of  the  six  both 
Indra  and  food  are  associated  with  one  or  another  of  the  three  words, 
and  that  food  is  associated  with  vamra  in  the  other  two  passages. 
This  seemed  too  striking  a  coincidence  to  be  purely  accidental,  espe- 
cially as  it  recalled  a  story  from  the  Brahmanic  literature  and  sug- 
gested a  natural  sequel  to  that  story.  The  best  version  of  the  story 
is  probably  that  found  in  £atapatha  Brahmana,  xiv,  i,  i.  It  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :  — 

Once  upon  a  time  Agni,  Indra,  Soma,  Makha,  Visnu,  and  the 
Vicve  Devas,  except  the  two  Acvins,  held  a  sacrificial  session  in 
Kuruksetra,  that  they  might  attain  excellence  and  become  glorious 
and  eaters  of  food.  It  was  agreed  that  the  first  to  compass  the  end 
of  the  sacrifice  should  be  considered  the  most  excellent.  Visnu 
won,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  his  desire  for  glory.  Taking  his  bow 
and  three  arrows  he  stepped  forth  in  defiance  of  the  others.  As  he 
stood  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  end  of  his  bow,  none  dared  to 
accept  the  challenge  and  make  the  attack.  Then  said  the  ants 

1  Thus  on  the  side  of  definition  alone,  we  find  that  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  in  the 
Petersburg  Lexicon  define  vamraka,  found  only  in  x,  99,  12,  by  "Ameischen" 
which'  is  consonant  with  its  classification  as  a  hrasvanaman  (diminutive)  by 
Naighantuka  (Ntr.  3,  2).  Grassmann  agrees  with  this  in  his  Worterbuch,  but  in 
his  Rig  Veda  he  takes  it  as  a  proper  name.  Sayana,  Griffith,  and  Ludwig  agree 
in  identifying.it  with  vamra  in  re  5  preceding,  and  in  taking  both  as  proper 
names.  Sayana  takes  vamra  in  R  V.  I,  51,  9;  112,  15,  and  X,  99,  5,  as  the  name 
of  a  rishi.  The  Petersburg  Lexicon  cites  this,  and  defines  vamra  elsewhere  as 
"Ameise."  Grassmann  in  his  Worterbuch  defines  vamra  as  "(i)  Ameise, 
(2)  Eigenname  eines  Mannes"  but  does  not  decide  between  these  for  X,  99,  5» 
where  in  his  R  V.  he  understands  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  "Damon."  Hillebrandt 
(  Ved.  Myth,  ill,  172  and  277)  takes  vamra  in  I,  51,  9,  to  be  a  mayd  of  Indra. 
Vamri  both  in  R  V.  and  elsewhere  is  only  "Ameise  "  or  "  ant."  Thus  only  in  the 
cases  of  vamra  in  vm,  102,  21,  and  of  vamri  in  iv,  99,  9,  is  there  no  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Wider  differences  occur  in  translation  and 
exegesis  of  the  passages,  but  no  scintilla  of  evidence  for  rishi,  man  or  demon 
named  Vamra  or  Vamraka,  is  anywhere  adduced. 
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(yamri)  to  them  :  "  What  would  you  give  to  him  that  should  gnaw  the 
bowstring?  "  "  Food  would  we  give  to  him  and  he  should  find  water 
even  in  the  desert;  so  would  we  give  him  all  food  to  be  eaten." 
"  So  be  it,"  said  the  ants.  Then  they  proceeded  to  gnaw  the  bow- 
string. The  ends  of  the  bow  sprang  apart  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
Visnu.  The  devas  ran  forward,  and  Indra  was  the  first  to  reach  him. 
He  applied  himself  to  him,  encompassed  him  limb  by  limb,  and 
became  possessed  of  his  glory.  Then  the  devas  gave  to  those  ants 
all  food  to  be  eaten,  but  all  food  is  water. 

In  the  Pancavihc,a  Brahmana  (vn,  5,  6)  and  the  Maitrayam 
Sahhita  (iv,  5,  9),  Makha  is  the  first  to  attain  the  glory,  and  the  ants 
are  given  the  guerdon  of  finding  water  wherever  they  may  dig.  In 
the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka  (i,  5,  2)  it  is  Rudra  that  loses  his  head,  and 
Indra,  in  the  form  of  an  ant,1  that  gnaws  the  bowstring. 

A  form  of  this  myth  was  known  to  the  rishis  of  the  RV?  as  Egge- 
ling  (SBE.  XLIV,  xlviii)  has  pointed  out.  It  seems  a  safe  inference 
that  it  was  known  also  to  the  author  of  AV.  vi,  100,  who  mentions 
the  gift  of  water  in  a  dry  land  to  the  ants  from  the  devas. 

We  may  then  posit  it  as  an  antecedent  to  our  hypothetical  sequel, 
and  proceed  to  show  how  the  several  Vedic  passages  would  fit  into 
this. 

We  read  in  i,  112,  15  :  — 

yabhir  (utibhir)  vamrdm  vipipandm  (avatam). 
['With  what  (assistance)  (you  favored)  vamra,  the  great  drinker.'] 

In  this  reference  to  aid  given  vamra  by  the  Acvins  there  may  be  a 
reminiscence  from  a  sequel  to  the  Brahmanic  story,  in  which  the  ants 
are  given  all  food  to  be  eaten  —  and  all  food  is  water  —  and  are 
promised  that  they  shall  find  water  even  in  the  desert.  The  ant 
might  well  be  termed  vipipand,  whether  we  interpret  this  with  an 

1  Cf.  Sayana  also  (Comm.  RV.  X,  171,  2)  :    Tasye  '  ndro  vamrirupena  dhanur 
jydm   acchinad  rudrasya  tv  eva  dhanur  artnih   $ira   utpipesa.  sa  pravargyo 
'  bhavat. 

2  See  especially  X,  171,  2:    Tvam  {Indra)  makhasya  dodhatah  $iro  'va  tvaco 
' bharah  ['Thou  didst  cut  the  head  of  the  impetuous  Makha  from  his  body']. 
Sayana,  after  explaining  makhasya  by  yajnasya,  adds  :  Purusdkdrasya  dhanvinah 
yajnasya  $irah  indro  vamrirupena  jydghdtadvdrd  purd  ciccheda  ['  Indra,  once 
upon  a  time,  in  the  guise  of  an  ant,  by  slaying  him  with  a  bow,  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  sacrifice,  a  bowman  of  human  form'].     This  RV.  variant  in  which  Makha 
is  the  victim  is  shown  to  be  well  known  by  the  expression  makhasya  fir  ah  as 
applied  to  various  sacrificial  vessels,  as  cited  by  Hillebrandt  (op.cit.  p.  428,  n.)  for 
VS.  xi,  57  ;  xxxvn,  7;    TS.  iv,  i,  5;    T.Ar.  v,  3,  2,  etc. 
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intensive  »/-,  "  the  great,  or  excessive  drinker,"  or  with  a  divisive  vi-, 
"  the  one  that  drinks  everywhere."  The  £B.  (I.e.}  adds  that  these 
ants  were  of  the  kind  called  upadika,  and  these,  in  the  ancillary 
Vedic  literature,  are  associated  with  the  idea  of  abundant  water  and 
the  ability  to  find  it.  (See  Bloomfield,  Hymns  of  the  Atharva  Veda, 
Introd.  to  n,  3,  and  to  vi,  100,  also  in  AJP.  vn,  482-484,  and  refer- 
ences cited  by  him).  If  then  we  assume  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
the  ever-helping  Acvins  gave  some  noteworthy  assistance  to  the 
generic  ant  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly  acquired  faculty,  we  have  a 
possible  explanation  of  a  passage  that  has  otherwise  no  known  expla- 
nation or  connection.  In  our  hypothesis  it  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  immediate  sequel  of  the  Brahmanic  myth. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  their  divinely  bestowed  gift  of  all  food  to  be 
eaten  the  ants  would  naturally  become  a  pest  at  the  sacrifice.  So  in 
vni,  102,  21,  Agni  is  besought  to  accept  an  offering  over  which  they 
are  swarming :  — 

ydd  dtty  upajihvika 

ydd  vamro  atisdrpati  / 

sdrvam  tad  astu  te  ghrtdm// 

['  That  which  the  red  ant  eats,  that  over  which  the  ant  doth  crawl, 
—  may  all  that  be  ghee  to  thee.'] 

Only  in  this  passage  of  the  RV.  is  there  unanimous  agreement 
that  vamra  is  ant.  Note  the  generic  singular  which  is  essential  to 
our  hypothesis  in  some  instances.  Agni,  as  a  party  to  the  agreement 
made  at  Kuruksetra,  might  be  supposed  to  be  more  easily  entreated  to 
overlook  the  ravages  of  the  ants. 

Sooner  or  later  the  ants  would  naturally  and  inevitably  come  into 
collision  with  Indra,  the  ultimate  victor  in  all  variants  of  the  Brah- 
manic story,  who  by  his  victory  had  become  also  an  "  eater  of  food." 
So  in  i,  51,  9  :  — 

vrddhdsya  cid  vdrdhato  dyam  inaksata 
stdvano  vamro  vi  jaghdna  samdihah. 

['  The  lauded  vamra  destroyed  the  (gathered)  piles  of  the  one  great 
and  waxing  greater,  even  fain  to  reach  unto  heaven.'] 

This  admirably  fits  into  the  supposed  sequel. 
In  iv,  19,  9,  Indra  actually  interferes  with  the  ants'  exercise  of  their 
prerogative  :  — 

vamnbhih  putrdm  agruvo  adandm 
nive<;anad  dhariva  a  jabhartha. 
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['  Thou,  O  lord  of  the  dun  steeds,  didst  bring  from  their  hill  the  son 
of  the  unwedded  damsel,  whom  the  ants  were  eating.'] 

This  may  have  preceded  the  attack  of  the  ants  upon  the  stores  of 
Indra  and  have  provoked  it,  or  may  have  followed  it  as  a  part 
of  Indra's  punitive  measures.  In  either  case  there  is  a  clash  and  the 
ants  are  deprived  of  a  portion  of  what  they  probably  deemed  legiti- 
mate prey. 

More  bitter  and  decisive  is  the  clash  in  x,  99,  5  :  — 

vamrdsya  manye  mithuna  vivavri 
dnnam  abhityarodayan  musaydn. 

['  I  have  in  mind  the  vamra  pair,  unsheltered,  whose  food  he  (sc. 
Indra)  stole  and,  departing,  made  them  weep.'] 

This  looks  like  an  act  of  reprisal  on  Indra's  part  for  the  vamra 
raid  upon  his  stores,  or  for  some  other  act  of  opposition.  It  was 
effective,  for  we  read  in  1 2  following  :  — 

eva  maho  asura  vaksdthdya 

vamrakdh  padbhir  upa  sarpad  indram/ 

sd  iyandh  karati  svastim  asma 

isam  urjam  suksitim  vifvam  abhah  // 

['  Thus,  Asura,  for  that  one's  exaltion  did  the  great  vamraka  crawl 
upon  his  feet  up  to  Indra.  That  one,  when  supplicated,  gives  him  a 
blessing ;  food,  strength,  secure  dwelling,  all  doth  he  bring  him.'] 

In  this  passage  several  details  may  corroborate  our  interpretation. 
Thus  the  seeming  antithesis  between  the  epithet  maho  and  the  diminu- 
tive vamraka  may  have  an  adequate  explanation  as  expressive  of  the 
contrast  between  the  ant's  real  size  and  its  comparative  greatness, 
real  or  fancied,  in  consequence  of  the  boon  gained  at  Kuruksetra,  or 
of  that  between  its  fancied  greatness  and  the  power  of  Indra.  This 
diminutive,  elsewhere  unknown,  thus  becomes  appropriate.  So  also 
if  it  have  an  hypocoristic,  compassionate,  or  pejorative  value.  If  vam- 
raka is  the  generic  ant,  both  padbhir  and  upa  sarpad  have  their 
proper  force  ;  otherwise  there  is  difficulty.1  The  vaksdtha  is  Indra's, 
as  vamraka  yields  to  his  power  and  does  him  homage.  Indra,  grate- 
ful for  the  great  favor  done  at  Kuruksetra,  is  gracious.  He  freely 
pardons  and  makes  handsome  restitution,  —  isam  and  urjam  for  the 

1  For  padbhir,  see  the  writer  in  fAOS.,  XXX,  178.  In  RV.  the  verb  sarpati 
and  its  compounds  always  preserve  a  large  measure  of  the  etymological  meaning, 
—  'creep,'  'crawl,'  or  'slink,'  'sneak,'  etc. 
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annam  he  had  stolen  in  5*  and  suksitim  for  the  vivavri  of  5°.  This 
passage  would  belong  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  contest 
between  Indra  and  the  ants,  to  which  four  of  the  six  would  refer. 

Such  a  sequel  as  we  have  assumed  to  the  Brahmanic  myth  would 
be  a  natural  development  from  it.  Difficulties  in  the  ants'  initial 
attempts  to  exercise  their  newly  acquired  powers  would  elicit  the  aid 
of  the  Acvins.  By  virtue  of  these  powers  they  were  bound  to  become 
a  pest  at  the  sacrifices.  The  irrepressible  conflict  with  Indra  was  a 
logical  consequence  of  both  his  and  their  becoming  "  eaters  of 
food."  They  must  be  humbled  and  taught  proper  respect  for  the 
great  deva  ;  then  reconciliation  must  follow,  for  Indra  is  par  excel- 
lence Maghavan,  "  the  Generous  One." 

Thus  each  of  the  six  Vedic  passages  easily  fits  into  the  supposed 
sequel.  They  are  no  longer  isolated,  difficult,  and  hopelessly  obscure, 
but  have  become  intelligible,  easy,  and  possess  a  logical  concatenation 
with  one  another.  Are  they  not  fragments  of  the  lost  sequel  ?  Not 
only  their  general  tenor  harmonizes  with  this,  but  not  a  single  detail 
in  any  one  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  it.  Rishi,  man,  and  demon 
disappear  as  perturbing  elements.  Only  the  ant  remains  for  vamra, 
vamraka,  and  vamri  in  all  instances.  For  a  number  of  dissociate 
guesses  we  substitute  one  that  is  unifying  and  constructive.  Though 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  forbids  us  to  claim  any  absolute  proof  for 
our  hypothesis,  yet  we  can,  until  the  several  passages  receive  a  more 
intelligible  interpretation  than  hitherto,  assert  a  not  unreasonable 
presumption  in  its  favor. 

1 8.  Horatian  Urbanity  in  Hesiod's    Works  and  Days,  by 
Professor  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  of  Harvard  University. 

The  endeavor  is  made  to  prove,  first,  that  the  poem  as  we  have  it 
is  a  unit,  and  that  it  was  written  before  the  trial  with  which  Hesiod 
was  threatened  by  his  brother  Perses.  If  this  proof  be  accepted,  it 
follows  that  Hesiod's  method  of  retaliation  is  that  of  the  Horatian 
satirist,  and  that  Horatian  urbanity  is  an  essential  part  of  his  tem- 
perament. 

The  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Philology. 

19.  On    Lucan,    v,  424  ff.     (Additional    Notes    on    Vela 
cadunf),  by  Professor  John  Carew  Rolfe,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  Class.  Jour,  vi  (1910),  75  ff.,  I  showed  that  vela  cadunt  \\\ 
Verg.  Aen.  in,  207,  means  '  the  sails  collapse '  or  droop  from  loss  of 
wind.  This  translation  is  not  a  new  one,  although,  strangely  enough, 
it  seems  to  have  been  generally  lost  sight  of,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
liberately rejected.  It  seems  to  appear  first  in  the  original  Delphin 
edition  of  Charles  de  la  Rue  (Carolus  Ruaeus),  Paris,  1675.  Henry 
{Aeneidea}  quotes  De  la  Rue  as  his  authority  for  the  rendering  detume- 
fiunt, as  does  also  Jal,  Virgilius  Nauticus,  380,  although  the  latter 
rejects  this  interpretation  in  favor  of  "  on  abaisse  la  voile." 

De  la  Rue,  however,  does  not  use  detumefiunt  as  his  translation  of 
cadunt,  but  de  turns s cunt t  and  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
genuine  Latin  word,  although  of  late  origin  and  somewhat  rare,  while 
detumefiunt  is  a  manufactured  word,  not  found  in  the  lexicons.  Either 
Jal  quoted  from  memory,  and  was  followed  by  Henry,  who  cites  his 
Virg.  Naut.,  or  De  la  Rue  uses  detumefiunt  in  some  other  publication 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  Benoist's  rendering,  '  les  voiles 
tombent,  cessent  d'etre  tendues,'  may  also  go  back  to  Ruaeus  as  its 
ultimate  source. 

Still  another  interpretation  of  vela  cadunt  in  Vergil,  which  also 
seems  to  have  been  generally  lost  sight  of  or  rejected,  is  given  by 
Dubner,  who  translates  cadunt  by  demissa  panduntur,  that  is,  the 
sails,  which  we  may  assume  had  been  furled  during  the  storm,  are 
set  again,  and  both  sails  and  oars  are  used  in  hastening  toward  the 
long-desired  land.  This  suits  the  Vergilian  passage  very  well,  and  it 
is  certainly  better  than  the  traditional  rendering  '  the  sails  are  low- 
ered.' Sails  and  oars  are  frequently  used  at  the  same  time ;  see,  for 
example,  Aen.  in,  563  laevam  cuncta  cohors  remis  ventisque  petivit, 
and  ib.  v,  15  f.  We  have  good  authority,  too,  for  assuming  that  the 
sails  were  furled  during  the  storm  ;  see  Verg.  Georg.  i,  370  ff. 

At  Boreae  de  parte  trucis  cum  fulminat,  et  cum 
Eurique  Zephyrique  tonat  domus  :  omnia  plenis 
rura  natant  fossis,  atque  omnis  navita  ponto 
umida  vela  legit. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  Vergil  does  not  mention  the  furling  of  the 
sails  is  no  objection  to  Dubner's  rendering,  for  with  both  the  other 
renderings  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  the  sails  were  furled 
during  the  storm  and  set  again,  and  that  some  ground  was  covered 
after  they  were  set,  all  without  special  mention  by  the  poet. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Dubner's  interpretation  can  be  ac- 
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cepted  in  the  face  of  the  three  passages  in  which  vela  cadunt  unques- 
tionably means  "  the  sails  collapse  "  (see  Class.  Jour.  I.e.},  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gloss. 

The  passage  from  Lucan,  v,  424  ff.,  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller  dis- 
cussion than  was  given  it  in  the  Class.  Jour.  It  reads  as  follows  :  — 

Sidera  prima  poli  Phoebo  labente  sub  undas 
425     exierant,  et  luna  suas  iam  fecerat  umbras, 
cum  pariter  solvere  rates,  totosque  rudentes 
laxavere  sinus,  et  flexo  navita  cornu 
obliquat  laevo  pede  carbasa,  summaque  pandens 
suppara  velorum  perituras  colligit  auras. 
430     Ut  primum  levior  propellere  lintea  ventus 

incipit  exiguumque  tument,  mox  reddita  malo 
in  mediam  cecidere  ratem,  terraque  relicta 
non  valet  ipsa  sequi  puppis,  quae  vexerat  aura. 

Here  we  have  the  description  of  a  failing  wind  given  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  the  contrast  with  tument  makes  the  meaning  of  ceci- 
dere unmistakable,  although  the  words  in  mediam  cecidere  ratem 
without  their  context  might  readily  be  misunderstood.  As  we  see 
from  427-428,  the  ships  were  sailing  close-hauled,  so  that  the  ends 
of  the  yards  were  pointed  as  far  forward  as  possible.  When  a  puff 
came,  the  sails  swelled  out  a  little  toward,  or  perhaps  beyond,  the 
rail  (exiguumque  tumenf}.  When  the  breeze  died  away,  they  col- 
lapsed and  fell  inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  ship.  If  the  ships 
were,  as  seems  probable  and  as  some  of  the  commentators  maintain, 
naves  onerariae  or  naves  rotundae  (Jal,  La  Flotte  de  Cesar,  98),  the 
language  seems  very  appropriate  to  the  situation.  Finally  the  breeze 
died  out  so  completely  that  it  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  slight 
speed  that  it  had  itself  imparted  to  the  ships  (433). 

The  alternate  swelling  and  collapsing  of  the  sails  was  due  to  the 
fitful  breeze.  Francken's  idea1  that  it  was  due  to  the  use  of  oars, 
although  I  accepted  it  in  my  note  in  the  Class.  Jour.,  seems  to  lack 
any  kind  of  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  an  effort  is  made  by  the  use 
of  the  topsails  to  take  advantage  of  what  breeze  there  is,  and  to  con- 
tinue sailing.  Furthermore,  it  seems  probable  that  Caesar  transported 
his  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  in  heavy  naves  onerariae,  which 
had  no  oars  at  all.  In  418  ff.  we  read  :  — 

1  "  Vela  reiecta  in  malum  reciderunt  in  mediam  navem.  Pendent  vela  et 
cursum  navis  (remis  adactae)  non  aequat  ventus  sed  tardior  est." 
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hie1  utinam  summi  curvet  carchesia  mali 
incumbatque  furens  et  Graia  ad  moenia  perflet, 
ne  Pompeiani  Phaeacum  e  littore  toto 
languida  iactatis  conprendant  carbasa  remis, 

which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Caesarian  ships  were  not  provided 
with  oars. 

Again,  in  447  f.,  the  dangers  to  which  the  becalmed  fleet  is  exposed 
are  described  as  follows  :  — 

casibus  innumeris  jfcozi  patuere  carinae  : 
illinc  infestae  classes  et  inertia  tonsis 
aequora  moturae,  gravis  hinc  languore  profundi 
obsessis  ventura  fames. 

Franken's  note  on  the  second  of  these  lines  is :  "  Classes  Pom- 
peianae  melius  remigio  paratae  significantur  " ;  but  since  the  ships 
are  described  zzfixae,  the  meaning  seems  rather  to  be  that  given  by 
Haskins  in  his  note  on  421  :  "Caesar's  ships  were  onerariae,  which 
depended  entirely  on  their  sails,  those  of  Pompey  were  war-galleys." 
So  also  H.  T.  Riley  in  his  Translation  of  Lucan :  "  His  fear  is  lest 
the  ships  of  war  of  Pompey  should  be  enabled  to  overtake  his  heavy 
transports." 

This  view  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  second  of  the 
dangers  which  are  said  to  threaten  the  fleet,  for  surely  the  crews 
of  ships  which  could  make  any  progress  at  all  with  oars,  however 
slow,  need  not  greatly  fear  gravis  fames  between  Brundisium  and  the 
opposite  shore. 

That  the  ships  remained  fixae  until  the  following  morning  is  indi- 
cated by  455  ff.  :  — 

Sed  nocte  fugata, 

laesum  nube  dies  iubar  extulit,  imaque  sensim 
concussit  pelagi,  movitque  Ceraunia  nautis. 
Inde  rapi  coepere  rates  atque  aequora  classem 
curva  sequi,  quae  iam  vento  fluctuque  secundo 
lapsa  Palaestinas  uncis  confixit  harenas. 

The  expression  reddita  male,  '  flapping  against  the  mast,'  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  favor  Francken's  interpretation,  by  suggesting  that 
the  yards  were  at  right  angles  to  the  masts,  and  that  thus  the  sails 
flapped  against  the  masts  as  the  ships  were  rowed  slowly  forward. 
But  in  that  case  I  can  see  no  reasonable  way  of  translating  in  mediam 

1  I.e.  aquilo. 
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cecidere  ratem.  As  the  sails  were  square  or  approximately  so,  when 
the  ship  was  close-hauled  they  projected  forward  beyond  the  mast, 
so  that  when  the  sails  collapsed,  they  naturally  flapped  against  the 
mast,  i.e.  were  reddita  malo. 

An  interesting  thing  about  the  phrase  vela  cadunt  is  that  it  seems 
to  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  although  the  action  or  condi- 
tion which  it  describes  is  frequent  and  well-known.  There  are,  of 
course,  not  a  few  words  which  express  the  force  of  cado  in  this  con- 
nection well  enough,  such  as  '  drop,  droop,  empty,  slacken,'  etc.,  but 
a  somewhat  extended  search  has  failed  to  show  anything  like  a  gen- 
erally accepted  technical  term,  such  as  we  apparently  have  in  Latin. 
In  other  words,  while  we  may  say  that  the  sails  swell  or,  more  idio- 
matically, fill,  there  seems  to  be  no  word  in  common  use  which  means 
'  unswell '  or  '  unfill '  (empty)  in  this  connection.  The  Latin  detumesco 
expresses  the  idea  exactly,  but  this  word  does  not  seem  to  be  used 
of  sails  in  Latin  (doubtless  because  the  use  of  cado  made  it  unneces- 
sary) and  it  is  besides,  as  has  been  said,  late  and  comparatively  rare. 
It  is  also  somewhat  too  formal  for  nautical  language. 

This  last  objection  applies  also  to  "  collapse  "  as  an  English  equiva- 
lent, although  it  expresses  the  idea  well  enough.  It  is  used  by  Gary 
in  his  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno  (vii,  15,  Oxf.  Diet.} :  "  As  sails 
full  spread  .  .  .  Drop  suddenly  collapsed,  if  the  mast  split";  by 
Henry  in  his  note  on  the  Vergilian  passage  ;  and  elsewhere  ;  but  one 
can  hardly  imagine  an  old  salt's  speaking  of  the  '  collapse '  of  a  sail. 
In  the  Class.  Jour.  I  used  the  expressions  '  become  flat '  and  '  flatten 
out,'  under  the  impression  that  I  had  heard  them  used  in  this  con- 
nection by  sailors,  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  this.  An  objection  to 
their  use  is  the  fact  that  to  flatten  a  sail  is  used  in  quite  a  different 
sense,  namely,  to  trim  it  so  as  to  sail  close  to  the  wind. 

'  Flap '  is  a  better  word  than  '  collapse,'  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  shortness,  but  it  has  the  additional  idea  of  making  a  noise,  which 
is  not  present  in  cadunt,  and  is  not  always  called  for.     Besides,  sails 
flap  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  wind ;  for  example,  when  a  ship 
comes  about,  and  in  other  situations  where  vela  cadunt  would  not  be 
appropriate  in  Latin.     The  use  of  '  flap '  is  illustrated  by  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Longfellow's  Skeleton  in  Armor :  — 
And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Round  veered  our  flapping  sail. 

A  somewhat  different  use  of  the  word,  nearer  to  vela  cadunt,  but  not 
an  exact  parallel,  is  cited  in  the  Oxf.  Diet,  from  the  Croker  Papers 
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(July,  1884):  "We  are  now  lying  at  sea  with  our  sails  flapping"; 
i.e.  becalmed. 

'Lift'  is  applied  to  a  slight  ruffling  of  the  sails  when  the  wind 
catches  them  on  the  leaches  (according  to  Smyth,  Sailor's  Word- 
book, cited  by  the  Oxf.  Diet,  s.v.),  and  we  may  compare  Kipling, 
Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers :  "  And  a  little  breeze  blew  over  the  rail 
that  made  the  headsails  lift."  But,  although  the  opposite  of  'lift/ 
when  used  intransitively,  is  '  fall,1  I  do  not  think  that  the  latter  word 
is  used  in  nautical  language. 

R.  D.  Paine,  in  "The  Penfield  Adventure,"  Popular  Magazine, 
November,  1910,  has  on  p.  215  :  "The  schooner  had  filled  on  one 
tack,  fluttered  into  the  wind,  and  filled  away  again."  This  expresses 
the  idea  very  exactly  and  prettily,  but  "  flutter  "  will  not  serve  our 
purpose,  both  because  the  wind  is  still  blowing,  and  because  it  is  too 
poetic  an  expression  for  genuine  sailor-language.  Incidentally  its  use 
by  a  writer  of  sea  stories  may  point  to  the  absence  of  a  nautical  term. 

Coleridge,  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  ii,  6,  as  Professor  Hendrickson 
has  reminded  me,  has  an  exact  parallel  to  vela  cadunt  in 

Down  dropt  the  breeze, 
The  sails  dropt  down. 

Here  I  suspect  the  meaning  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  but  as 
the  sails  are  described  as  still  up  in  the  later  verses  of  the  poem,  the 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  the  sails  collapse,  or  droop  (vela  cadunf]. 
That  the  term  is  not  common  in  English,  and  is  perhaps  a  aira.^  Aeyd- 
/xei/ov,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Oxf.  Diet,  does  not  give  this 
use  of  "  drop,"  although  it  quotes  the  first  line  ("  Down  dropt  the 
breeze  ")  to  illustrate  another  use  of  the  word  (s.v.  i,  8).  The  Cen- 
tury Diet.,  however,  does  give  this  meaning  and  cites  the  two  lines 
from  the  Ancient  Mariner  in  support  of  it. 

I  must  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  of  anything  like  a  general  term 
in  English  corresponding  to  vela  cadunt.  One  might  naturally  infer 
from  the  paraphrases  used  by  the  German  commentators  ('  sinken 
schlaff  herunter  '  and  '  schlaff  zusammenfallen  '),  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  that  language.  It  seems  to  be  true  also  of  Greek,  and  the 
Romance  languages  are  apparently  no  better  off.  The  French  Dic- 
tionary of  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter  cites  '  les  voiles  tombent,  s'affais- 
sent,'  but  Littr6  does  not  seem  to  give  this  meaning  of  tomber,  and  it 
is  apparently  not  a  common  one.  In  Italian  we  have  (Ar.  Fur.  i, 
127)  efe1  cadere  a  quel furor  la  vela,  which  the  Dictionary  of  Tom- 
maseo- Bellini  explains  as  ammansi  quel  furore.  This  may  well  be  a 
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classical  echo,  and,  if  so,  the  writer  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
force  of  vela  cadunt. 

We  may  perhaps  account  for  the  absence  of  a  specific  term  for 
the  action  described  by  vela  cadunt  on  the  ground  that,  while  the 
order  to  keep  the  sails  full  is  a  common  one  among  sailors,  the 
reverse  order  is  never  likely  to  be  given  except  in  situations  where 
other  special  terms  are  available  and  preferable,  such  as  '  come  about/ 
'  lie  to,'  etc. 

20.  On  the  Mutation  of  Vowel  Sounds,  by  Martin  L, 
Rouse,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  both  in  English  and  in  its  neighbor- 
tongues  there  is  a  current  of  mutation  of  vowel  sounds  constantly  set- 
ting in  one  direction  —  towards  the  sharpest,  narrowest,  or  highest, 
so  that  at  last,  say  some,  we  shall  use  only  one  vowel  in  our  speech, 
long  and  short  /,  with  never  more  variety  than  in  this  couplet :  — 

Pity  'twill  be  if  we've  this  witless  king : 
He  wins  his  vict'ries  'mid  this  tippling  ring. 

This  dismal  prospect  of  degeneracy  I  shall,  by  the  following  paper, 
show  to  be  quite  unfounded,  proving  that  there  is  a  current  of  muta- 
tion, almost  if  not  quite  as  strong,  continually  setting  in  the  opposite, 
or  downward,  direction. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  by  exemplifying  words  the  complete 
fourfold  musical  scale  of  the  eight  simple  vowel  sounds,  which,  as  a 
twofold  scale,  the  author  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Associa- 
tion in  1887.  Starting  from  below,  each  column  of  sounds  here  rep- 
resented, when  voiced,  rises  by  semitones  throughout ;  and  each 
column,  as  we  proceed  from  left  to  right,  starts  just  one  semitone  higher. 


I 

bead 

beat 

z 

bid 

bit 

y 

su  (F.) 

sue  (F.) 

y 

tudesque  (F.) 

sut-il  (F.) 

e 

laid 

late 

g 

led 

let 

~2 

curd 

curt 

? 

cud 

cut 

a 

radeau  (F.) 

rateau  (F.) 

a 

rade  (F.) 

rate  (F.) 

0 

cawed 

caught 

0 

cod 

cot 

0 

rode 

rote 

a 

rose 

rosette 

ft 

shudc  ! 

shoot 

ii 

should 

shutt!2 

1  The  husk  of  a  grain  of  rice. 

2  A  common  but  unrecognized  interjection  enjoining  secrecy;   compare  chut  in 
French  in  which  the  t  is  pronounced. 
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The  vowel  sounds  in  the  first  two  columns  of  words  are  represented 
in  order  by  the  first  column  of  symbols  ;  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  sec- 
ond two  columns  of  words  by  the  second  column  of  symbols.  Firstly 
then,  in  favor  of  the  common  opinion,  we  find  that  within  English 
itself  final  ed,  where  the  e  is  not  silent,  is  sounded  id,  while  final  et  is 
always  sounded  ///  as,  for  example,  in  outwitted,  pitted,  skidded, 
cricket,  ticket,  and  wicket.  Again,  words  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  had  their 
root  vowel  ?  now  have  this  sounded  as  ?;  e.g.  metan  and  me  fan, 
which  are  now  meet  and  mete.  And  divers  words  that  had  their  root 
vowel  a  now  have  it,  though  with  the  same  spelling,  sounded  1 ;  e.g. 
macian,  wacan,  and  nama,  which,  though  written  make,  wake,  and 
name,  are  uttered  mek,  w'ek,  and  nem.  Wac,  again,  has  ascended  fur- 
ther to  weak,  its  a  to  I,  leomian  has  become  learn,  its  0  climbing  two 
steps  to  d,  and  ^onne  to  then,  climbing  up  three.  And,  lastly,  the 
diphthongal  sound  ae,  blended  of  e  and  y,  has  climbed  half  a  step  in 
laetan,  aet,  and  laedde,  which  are  now  sounded  (to)  let,  et,1  and  led, 
and  a  step  and  a  half  in  laedan  and  raedan,  which  are  now  with  the 
spelling  lead  and  read  sounded  lid  and  rid.  And  these  examples 
might  doubtless  be  greatly  multiplied. 

But,  conversely,  as  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  English,  hat 
has  come  down  half  a  step  to  hot  (a  to  0),  lagu  or  lah,  a  whole  step 
to  law  (a  to  0),  hlaf  and  %eah  two  steps  to  loaf  and  though  (a  to  o}, 
and  don,  dom,  ceosan,  and  leosan  one  step  to  do,  doom,  choose,  and 
lose,  which  are  now  pronounced  du,  dum,  tfuz,  and  luz  (o  to  «).  And 
these  examples  might  also  perhaps  be  greatly  multiplied  ;  while  in  the 
neighboring  Teutonic  tongue  of  Sweden  the  last-named  change  must 
have  been  intensely  common,  since  at  the  present  time  -o-  is  its 
regular  symbol  for  the  u  sound. 

Next,  taking  a  few  names  of  vegetable  products  that  have  passed 
from  Latin  into  the  Teutonic  languages,  we  find  that  whereas  men- 
tham  has  gone  up  two  steps  to  mint  and  one  to  the  German  munze? 
piperem,  sinapi,  and  vtciam  have  come  down  two  steps  to  pepper  or 
pfeffer  (G.),  senf  (G.\  and  vetch,  while  caulem  has  come  down  half  a 
step  to  cauliflower  (kaliflzua},  and  a  whole  one  to  kohl. 

In  Italian  the  Latin  prefix  re-  has  gone  up  to  ri-,  so  that,  for 
instance,  reconcilio,  reduco,  and  regenero  are  now  riconcilio,  riduco, 
and  rigenero  ;  and  the  ascending  change  of  u  into  o  is  most  common, 
so  that,  for  example,  currere  has  become  correre ;  ductum,  dotto ; 

1  The  preterite  which  is  misspelt  sometimes  as  ate  and  sometimes  as  eat. 

2  It  has  come  down  two  to  reach  the  French  menthe  (inaf}. 
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supra,  sopra  ;  and  subter,  sotto  ;  while  almost  every  Latin  noun  whose 
accusative  ended  in  -um  is  transformed  into  a  noun  ending  in  -o- : 
servum,  regnum,  gradum,  manum,  and  the  like,  becoming  servo, 
regno,  grado,  and  mano,  and  so  on.  But,  as  a  set-off,  si  has  become 
se :  litera,  lettera ;  missum,  messo ;  and  pignus,  pegno ;  and  all  the 
3d  persons  of  the  3d  and  4th  conjugations,  which  ended  in  it,  now 
end  in  e ;  e.g.  aprit,  cadit,  cingit,  ponit,  salit,  and  servit  are  now  apre, 
cade,  cinge,  pone,  sale,  and  serve. 

As  between  French  and  English  we  have  very  little  to  set  off 
against  the  host  of  words  wherein  the  a  sound  has  gone  up  to  e ; 
words,  namely,  like  base,  face,  race,  age,  page,  and  rage,  though  one 
might  mention,  on  the  other  side,  hanche,  hanter,  jante,  tancer, 
and  vanter,  which  have  now  descended  in  sound  as  well  as  spelling 
to  haunch,  haunt,  jaunt,  taunt,  and  vaunt.  But  in  the  change  of 
Latin  into  French  there  are  at  at  least  two  sets  of  words  which  have 
notably  come  down  the  scale  :  for  bibere,  dtgitum,  and  fidem,  with  i  as 
their  root-vowel,  have  become  boire,  doigt,  and  foi  with  wd ;  and 
stella  with  e,  and  fela  and  velum  with  ~e  have  become  etoile,  toile,  and 
voile  with  wa. 

Although  this  paper  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  wide  subject,  I 
claim  that  it  suffices  to  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  common  opinion. 

21.  Canticum,  by  Professor  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York 
University. 

The  closer  study  of  the  subject  was  begun  by  Gottfried  Hermann 
in  a  critique  of  Boettiger  in  1811  ;  this  paper  he  incorporated  in  his 
Opuscula.  It  furnishes  the  substance  of  the  article  s.v.  Canticum  in 
the  old  Pauly  of  1842.  In  1871-72  both  Ritschl  and  Bergk,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  with  substantial  agreement  as  to  theory, 
reviewed  the  tradition  ;  hence  the  Wissowa  article  of  1899. 

Both  were  particularly  impressed  by  certain  notae  at  the  beginning 
of  scenes  in  certain  Mss".  of  Plautus,  viz.  :  DV.  for  Diverbium  and  C. 
for  Canticum.  Also  Donatus  read  in  the  Mss.  of  Terence  :  M.M.C. 
(Mutatis  Modis  Canticum).  The  efforts  of  Dziatzko  to  gain  a  closer 
knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  two  kinds  of  tibiae  I  consider  futile. 

Scholars  generally  accepted  Ritschl's  three  sections,  viz. :  (i)  The 
pure  senarius  dialogue  proper,  or  diverbium.  (2)  The  so-called 
"lyrical  "  parts,  in  Cretic  or  Bacchiac  measure,  substantially  monodies. 
Ribbeck  (Rom.  Dichtung,  i,  112-115)  presents  an  admirable  survey 
of  these  scenes,  —  the  cantica  par  excellence.  (3)  The  long  lines 
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(even  of  actual  dialogue),  trochaic  and  iambic  septenarii  and  octo- 
narii ;  the  recitativo  class  of  RitschPs  scheme. 

Cantor  (Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  155),  however,  must  not,  with  Hermann 
and  Bergk  be  identified  with  the  histrio  proper.  They  were  misled 
by  Porphyrio's  note.  Really  the  cantor  remains  to  the  end,  while 
the  entire  grex  moves  off  the  stage.  The  almost  universal  use  of  the 
trochee  for  the  final  parts  of  Roman  comedy  is  significant. 

But  the  three  classes  of  Ritschl's  scheme  have  been  adopted  or 
accepted  with  somewhat  uncritical  transmission. 

Difficulties  arise  as  soon  as  one  tries  to  realize  the  function  of  this 
music.  The  rougher  and  incessant  slurring  rhythms  of  Plautine  lines 
in  themselves  consume  far  more  phonetic  effort  than  the  Greek  lines 
of  Aristophanes,  let  alone  Menander  and  Diphilos :  could  the  rapid 
metrical  articulation  be  maintained  by  one  who  actually  sang? 
Could  the  accompanying  music  of  the  long  lines,  music  delivered 
by  a  single  tibicen,  carry  to  the  uttermost  periphery  of  the  body  of 
spectators  coequally  with  the  rapid  scintillations  of  Plautine  verbal 
wit,  pun,  and  assonance  ?  The  ear  had  to  catch  it  all  and  lose  nothing. 

One  must  consider  also  the  acoustics  of  the  open  air.  The  mere 
physical  exertion  of  effectively  delivering  the  lines  of  most  roles  is 
emphasized  by  Ambivius  Turpio,  Prologus  to  Hauton  Timorumenos, 

35  sqq.  :  — 

clamore  summo,  cum  labore  maxumo. 

At  this  point  of  the  paper  the  author  urged  his  own  specific 
view  of  the  entire  matter.  His  conviction  is  that  the  tibicen,  apart 
from  music  for  pauses  for  opening  and  termination  of  a  play,  was 
intended  not  for  the  audience  at  all,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  rhythmical 
and  metrical  delivery  of  the  lines  by  the  actors. 

It  was  no  small  phonetic  effort  for  an  actor  to  produce  the  small- 
ness  of  a  female  voice,  maintained  through  the  many  lines  of  one 
role  (the  exilitas  femineae  vocis,  Quintil.  I,  n,  i)  :  how  could  they 
sing  too  ? 

Ambivius  found  elocution,  per  se,  hard  enough  as  he  grew  older. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  paper  the  author  took  up  the  deliberate 
efforts  of  Roscius  (as  described  by  Cic.  de  Off.  i,  254,  and  Legg.  i,  1 1) 
to  modify  somewhat  the  numeri  or  the  delivery  of  the  lines  :  clearly 
the  tempo. 

Roscius  (Legg.  i,  n)  :  .  .  .  in  senectute  numeros  in  cantu  remise- 
rat  ipsasque  tardiores  fecerat  tibias  :  clearly  the  delivery  of  the  lines 
depended  upon  the  tibiae. 
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But  how  could  a  youth  (in  long  lines)  speak  his  lines  —  for  the 
tune  could  not  change  in  jumping  from  an  elderly  man  to  a  youth  — 
with  the  natural  fervor  of  vigor  of  that  age,  when  the  older  man  spoke 
in  the  same  metre? 

Billerbeck  (on  de  Or.  I,  254)  calls  attention  to  the  practical  rela- 
tion which  subsisted  between  the  delivery  of  an  orator  and  the  norma- 
tive tibia  of  the  t^owxcr/cos  (standing  in  the  rear  of  the  speaker  but  not 
heard  by  the  audience)  and  the  use  of  such  a  one  by  Gaius  Gracchus 
(Cic.  de  Or.  m,  225). 

22.  Notes  on  Juvenal,  by  Dr.  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant, 
of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 

3,  13-16.    Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus  ac  delubra  locantur 
ludaeis  quorum  cophinus  faenumque  supellex, 
omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  iussa  est 
arbor  et  eiectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis. 

The  word  mendicat  suggests  that  the  Jews  did  not  live  in  the 
sacred  grove,  or  visit  it  to  worship,  but  that  they  were^there  to  make 
a  living.  We  need  not,  however,  insist  upon  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  verb.  The  dividing  line  between  beggars  and  the  vendors  of 
chewing  gum  and  shoestrings  is  a  narrow  one.  Probably  these  Jews 
were  petty  tradesmen.  The  cophinus,  then,  was  used  to  hold  their 
wares,  and  the  hay  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seat.  The  merces  was 
a  license  fee  paid  into  the  aerarium  for  the  privilege  of  trading  in 
the  sacred  grove. 

7,  82—87.    Curritur  ad  vocem  iucundam  et  carmen  amicae 
Thebaidos,  laetam  cum  fecit  Statius  urbem 
promisitque  diem  ;  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
adficit  ille  animos  tantaque  libidine  volgi 
auditur  ;  sed  cum  fregit  subsellia  versu, 
esurit,  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendit  Agaven. 

The  whole  point  of  the  passage  is  Statius'  popularity.  He  draws 
such  a  crowd  that  their  sheer  weight  breaks  down  the  benches,  as 
modern  floors  sometimes  sink.  That  the  tiers  of  seats  provided  for 
recitations  were  liable  to  such  accidents  is  shown  by  Suet.  Claud.  41, 
where  we  are  told  of  a  recitation  at  which  several  benches  were 
broken  down  obesitate  cuiusdam,  to  the  very  great  confusion  of  the 
reader. 
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8,  76  f.  Miserum  est  aliorum  incumbere  famae, 

ne  conlapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  columnis. 

Surely  it  has  not  often  happened  that  a  roof  has  fallen  because 
some  one  has  leaned  against  the  supporting  columns.  Where  else  in 
ancient  literature  is  there  a  reference  to  such  an  occurrence,  except 
in  Judges  xvi,  29  f.,  where  Samson  pulls  down  the  temple  in  Gaza? 
Probably  Juvenal  had  the  Hebrew  story  in  mind. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  another  reminiscence  of  the  book  of 
Judges  in  6,  546  f.,  where  the  Jewish  fortune  teller  is  described  as 

interpres  legum  Solymarum  et  magna  sacerdos 
arboris  ac  summi  fida  internuntia  caeli. 

The  lines  read  like  a  paraphrase  of  Judges  iv,  4  f .  :  "  And  Deborah 
a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time. 
And  she  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah."  The  satirist  iron- 
ically identifies  the  palsied  old  fortune  teller  with  one  of  the  heroines 
of  Jewish  legend. 

23.  Evfjidpis,  Pollux,  vn,  90,  by  Professor  Herbert  Gushing 
Tolman,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

Doubtless  a  loan  word  (papfiapiKov  cvp^/xa;  cf.  Eur.  Or.  1370, 
/?ap/8apois  etyxapicm/)  and  an  importation  of  foreign  luxury  (Aesch. 
Pers.  660,  KpoKo/Sa-rrTov  TroSos  evfMapLv  deipcoi/  \  Antipatros,  Anth.  vn, 
413,  4,  (3a6v7re\fji,o<s  etyza/ois  j  Lye.  855,  dcr/cepa?  eu/aa/otSes) .  That  the 
shoe  is  of  Persian  origin  is  inferred  from  the  epithet  Ilepo-iKcu  (Arist. 
Nub.  151),  as  well  as  from  specific  mention  of  the  court  color  in  the 
royal  attire  of  Darius  (Aesch.  Pers.  660). 

Should  we  seek  in  the  "  country  of  origin  "  an  etymology  consis- 
tent with  the  tradition  of  its  luxurious  ease  of  wearing  (Etym.  Mag. 
393,  1 6,  eu/xapis,  ciSos  iiTroS^/xaros,  Sid  TO  etyxapujs  fiafti^tiv  roi>s  VTroSeSe- 

/xeVous),  we  might  recognize  in  the  first  element  of  the  compound 
the  ancient  Persian  particle  u,  '  well.'  This  would  naturally  be  con- 
founded by  the  Greeks  with  ev  (cf.  Ev<j>pa.T-r)<s,  Anc.  Pers.  Ufratuuva, 
Bh.  i,  92;  for  d  representing  u  cf.  'Aroo-o-a,  YAv.  Hutarsa).  The 
second  member,  /xdpts,  suggests  at  least  the  Anc.  Pers.  bari,  fr.  rt. 
bar,  '  bear  '  (cf.  asabari,  '  mounted  on  horses  ' ;  uSabari,  '  mounted 
on  camels';  takabara,  epithet  of  lonians,  NRa.  29).  The  Greek 
interchange  of  /?,  //,  for  Anc.  Pers.  b  is  common ;  cf.  fia&ypdfiav 
(Isidor  of  Charax,  Mans.  Parth.  6)  =  Bajigrabana,  baji,  'tribute* 
+  grab,  l  take  ' ;  Meyd^v^o?  =  Bagabuxsa,  baga,  '  god  '  +  buj,  '  to 
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free';  MapSos  (MapSis,  Aesch.  Pers.  774),  S^epSi?  (Hdt. ;  for   pro- 
thetic  a  see  KZ,  xxix,  440)  =  Bardiya  (cf.  YAv.  birzzant,  '  lofty '). 

The  epithet  would  signify  '  well  wearing,'  '  softly  fitting '  and  the 
luxury  of  such  foot-wear  (seen  on  some  of  the  sculptures  at  Persepo- 
lis,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  low  boot),  contrasted  with  the 
Greek  sandal  bound  about  the  ankle  with  thongs,  led  to  the  con- 
temptuous d/S/ooy&mu  (Aesch.  Pers.  1072)  as  characterizing  Persian 
effeminacy. 
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PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


I.    PROGRAMME 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  25 
FIRST  SESSION,  9.30  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

R.  T.  STEPHENSON 

Some  Examples  of  Artistic  Choral  Management  in  Aeschylus 
(p.  Ixxxiv) 

H.  SENGER 

What  are  the  Canonical  Books  for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture? (p.  Ixxxiii) 

J.  ELMORE 
Some  Phases  of  Martial's  Literary  Attitude  (p.  Ixxix) 

E.  FLUGEL 
Chauceriana 

SECOND  SESSION,  2  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

W.  F.  BADE 

Hebrew  Funerary  Rites  as  Survivals  of  Ancestor  Worship  (read  by 
title,  p.  Ixxvii) 

A.  L.  KROEBER 
A  Phonetic  Survey  of  the  Native  Languages  of  California  (p.  Ixxx) 

C.  G.  ALLEN 
The  Comic  Element  in  the  Spanish  Drama  (p.  Ixxvii) 

LUCIEN    FOULET 

Voltaire,  an  English  Author l 

1  To  appear  as  part  of  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Voltaire  written  during 
his  stay  in  England 
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A.  T.  MURRAY 
The  Interpretation  of  Iliad t  xvi,  85  (p.  Ixxxii) 

THIRD  SESSION,  8  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

C.  B.  BRADLEY 

Scenes  from  Siamese  Legend  and  Life  : 
Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 
FOURTH  SESSION,  9  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

CARLOS  BRANSBY 

Aleman's  Ortografia  as  a  Contribution  to  the  Simplification  of  Spanish 
Spelling  (p.  Ixxvii) 

O.  M.  WASHBURN 
The  Origin  of  the  Triglyph  and  Metope  Frieze  in  Greek  Architecture 

W.  M.  HART 
The  Pardoner's  Tale  and  Der  Dot  im  Stock 

C.  SEARLES 
The  Library  of  Jean  Chapelain  (p.  Ixxxiii) 

E.  B.  CLAPP 
The  'Oapioru's  of  Theocritus  (p.  Ixxix) 

FIFTH  SESSION,  2  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

A.  M.  ESPINOSA 
The  Metrical  Structure  of  Early  Spanish  Epic  Verse  (p.  Ixxx) 

R.    SCHEVILL 

A  Timoneda  Find  :  El  buen  Aviso  y  Portacuentos  (p.  Ixxxii) 

I.    M.    LlNFORTH 

Notes  on  Euripides'  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  (p.  Ixxxi) 

G.  HEMPL 
The  Phaestos  Disk,  Ionic  Greek  of  1600  B.C.1 

1  Published  in  Harper's  Magazine,  January,  1911 
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II.    MINUTES 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  held  at  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  San 
Francisco,  on  November  25  and  26,  1910. 

FIRST  SESSION 

The  President,  Professor  C.  B.  Bradley,  presided.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  following  Treasurer's 
report  was  then  read  and  accepted  :  — 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  November  26,  1909 $   20.67 

Dues  and  initiation  fees 240.00 

#260.67 

EXPENDITURES 

Sent  to  Professor  Moore  (June  4,  1910) $170.00 

Local  expenses  of  1909  meeting 18.25 

Printing 17.00 

Stationery  and  postage 7.49 

Clerk  hire 3.75 

Miscellaneous .77 

$217.26 

Balance  on  hand  November  25,  1910 43.41 

$260.67 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committees  :  — 

Nomination  of  Officers :  Professors  Clapp,  Murray,  and  Elmore. 

Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting:  Professors  Richardson  and 
Searles  and  Dr.  Linforth. 

Treasurer's  Report :  Professors  Allen,  Senger,  and  Foster. 

Membership :  Professors  Murray,  Schilling,  and  Washburn. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors  Fliigel,  Clapp,  and  Searles, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  in  honor  of  Professor  J.  E. 
Matzke. 

Professor  Searles  made  some  remarks  on  the  American  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  calling  attention  particularly  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Society. 

A  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  formulate  a  canon  of  literature 
was  defeated. 

The  number  of  persons  present  at  this  session  was  thirty-seven. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

The  Secretary  spoke  of  the  Pacific  Association  of  Scientific  Socie- 
ties, recently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  cooperation 
among  the  different  learned  societies  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  stated 
that  the  Executive  Committee  through  its  representative  officers  had 
signed  the  Constitution  of  the  new  organization,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  our  Association.  The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  approved. 

The  number  of  persons  present  at  this  session  was  forty-three. 

THIRD  SESSION 

At  8  P.M.  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  met  at 
the  University  Club  of  San  Francisco  to  listen  to  the  address  of  the 
President,  whose  subject  was  Scenes  from  Siamese  Legend  and  Life. 

FOURTH  SESSION 

In  the  absence  of  Professors  Murray  and  Elmore,  the  Chair  named 
Professors  Searles  and  Hart  as  members  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  voted,  in  accordance  with  committee  recommendation,  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  San  Francisco 
Institute  of  Art,  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1911. 

The  special  Committee  on  Resolutions  asked  for  further  time,  and 
an  extension  of  time  was  granted  with  power  to  act.  The  Committee 
subsequently  reported  as  follows  :  — 

The  members  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  wish  to  record 
their  high  appreciation  of  their  deceased  colleague,  Professor  John  E.  Matzke, 
and  their  profound  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  in  his  death. 
Professor  Matzke  was  Secretary  of  the  Association  during  its  five  formative  years, 
and  to  his  high  scholarly  ideals,  and  his  administrative  efficiency,  the  organization 
owes  much  of  its  success.  His  remarkable  learning  was  always  at  the  service  of 
his  associates;  and  the  quiet  influence  of  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  highest 
standards  of  work  was  a  never-failing  stimulus  to  fruitful  effort.  The  purity  and 
nobility  of  his  personal  character  made  him  beloved  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  them  with  the  truest 
affection. 

E.  FLUGEL, 

E.  B.  CLAPP, 

C.  SEARLES,   Committee. 
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The  Committee  on  Treasurer's  Report  gave  notice  that  the  accounts 
had  been  examined  and  found  exact.  Adopted. 

FIFTH  SESSION 

A  vote  of  thanks  for  hospitality  was  extended  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  the  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Institute 
of  Art,  and  the  Directors  of  the  University  Club. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  recommended  the  following  offi 
cers  for  1910-1911  :  — 

President,  G.  Hempl. 
Vice-Presidents,  L.  J.  Richardson. 

C.  Searles 

Secretary-  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Johnston. 
Executive  Committee,  The  above-named  officers,  and 
J.  T.  Allen. 
J.  Elmore. 
L.  Foulet. 
R.  M.  Alden. 

Election  then  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  report. 

The  number  of  persons  present  at  this  session  was  thirty. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held,  one  Novem- 
ber 25  and  the  other  November  26.  The  following  persons  were 
elected  to  membership  :  — 

Professor  A.  M.  Espinosa,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Professor  Lucien  Foulet,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Professor  R.  Schevill,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dr.  B.  Boezinger,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Professor  R.  T.  Stephenson,  89  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Dargan,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

President  Luella  Clay  Carson,  Mills  College,  Cal. 

Through  transfer  from  the  American  Philological  Association  there 
have  been  added  :  — 

Dr.  S.  B.  Clark,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Professor  John  C.  Watson,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 
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III.    ABSTRACTS 

1.  The  Comic  Element  in  the   Spanish   Drama,   by   Pro- 
fessor C.  G.  Allen,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Devices  for  comic  effects,  as  the  pun,  the  coarse  epithet,  use  of 
dialect  or  of  poor  Spanish. 

Types  of  fun  makers,  as  the  stupid  person,  usually  a  servant ;  the 
cowardly  braggart ;  the  glutton  and  tippler  ;  the  servant  who  is  on 
the  lookout  for  his  own  interests ;  the  intelligent  servant  who  aids  his 
master ;  the  servants  who  caricature  the  love  affairs  of  their  masters. 
The  type  finally  fixed  in  the  gracioso  by  Lope  de  Vega. 

2.  Hebrew  Funerary  Rites  as  Survivals  of  Ancestor  Wor- 
ship, by  Professor  W.  F.  Bade,  of  Pacific  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  Old  Testament  passages  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  original  significance  of  the  rites  described  by 
them.  Among  them  are  tonsure,  incisions,  the  lament,  and  a  number 
of  actions  associated  with  the  expressions  of  grief. 

In  a  comment  on  Jer.  xvi,  6,  Jerome  notes  that  the  practice  of 
making  a  Korha  (bald  spot  on  the  head)  and  incisions  on  the  arms 
was  an  ancient  funerary  rite  which  persisted  among  the  Jews  of  his 
time.  The  practice  of  shaving  the  head  as  an  expression  of  grief 
was  prevalent  also  among  the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  and  Moabites. 
Goldziher  (Le  sacrifice  de  la  chevelure  chez  les  Arabes]  describes  the 
practice  of  Arab  women  to  place  locks  of  hair  on  the  tombs  of  dead 
chieftains.  In  Deut.  xiv,  i,  2,  tonsure  and  incisions  are  prohibited 
because  Jahvism  regards  them  as  of  non-Israelitic  origin.  But  these 
practices  were  common  to  all  the  Semites,  and  must  be  regarded  as, 
primitively,  part  of  the  rites  of  ancestor  worship.  They  are  regarded 
as  objectionable  to  Jahveh  because  they  are  rites  addressed  to  another 
divinity.  Clerical  tonsure  of  modern  times  is  directly  traceable  to 
pagan  origins. 

3.  Aleman's  Ortografia  as  a  Contribution  to  the  Simplifi- 
cation of  Spanish  Spelling,  by  Dr.  Carlos  Bransby,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Mateo  Aleman  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  Guzman  dt  Alfarache, 
a  picaresque  novel  that  met  with  a  phenomenal  success  as  soon  as 
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published.     He  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  Or- 
tografia.     The  novelist  has  wellnigh  eclipsed  the  philologist. 

The  Ortografia  was  published  in  the  year  1609  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  whither  Aleman  had  gone  the  year  before.  The  copy  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  is  the  one  found  in  the  Bancroft 
Library,  now  the  property  of  the  University  of  California.  The  book 
is  an  8vo  volume,  bound  in  parchment,  and  consists  of  90  folios,  7  of 
which  are  taken  up  with  introductory  matter,  77  with  the  Ortografia 
proper,  and  7  with  literary  matter  having  hardly  any  connection  with 
the  Ortografia,  but  intended  to  illustrate  its  principles. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  misleading.  Instead  of  Or- 
tografia the  work  should  have  been  called  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Simplification  of  Spanish  Spelling,  for  Aleman's  aim  was  to  reduce 
Spanish  spelling  to  a  system  along  strictly  phonetic  lines.  The  book 
is  written  throughout  in  popular  style  and  bears  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  Aleman's  manner. 

In  the  school  books  used  in  Aleman's  time  the  Spanish  alphabet 
was  made  to  consist  of  only  twenty-two  letters.  The  Ortografia, 
though  barring  out  the  k  and  w,  gives  us  an  alphabet  of  thirty  letters, 
as  follows  :  — 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  j,  h,  o,  i, 

c,  1,  11,  m,  n,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r, 

2,  J,  s,  t,  v,  u,  x,  y,  z. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  here  four  characters  not  found  in 
use  in  Spanish  books  to-day.  These  are  the  f,  the  y  (instead  of  ch), 
the  2  (to  represent  the  soft  sound  of  r),  and  the  long  s,  for  no  special 
reason,  its  sound  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  short  s. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  Ortografia  Aleman  deals  with  each 
letter  in  particular.  Regarding  the  vowels  he  has  very  little  to  say. 
He  laments  the  use  of  u  for  v,  and  vice  versa,  which  still  prevailed  in 
his  time,  and  ofy  as  a  vowel,  which  has  continued  even  to  our  day. 

His  remarks  and  his  practice  concerning  (  and  z  are  curious. 
While  he  teaches  that  f  before  a,  o,  and  u  represents  the  same  sound 
as  c  before  e  and  i,  he  says  that  bra$a,  now  braza,  means  the  meas- 
ure, and  braza,  now  brasa,  means  '  live  coal.'  He  either  considered 
the  z  as  an  intermediate  sound  between  f  and  s,  or  else,  like  a  good 
Andalusian,  confounded  the  sounds  of  z  and  s.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  his  book  such  spellings  as  hazer  and  dize,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Francezes,  guzanos,  and  avizo. 

Regarding^  andy,  Aleman  makes  a  clean-cut  and  sensible  distinc- 
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tion.  He  would  use  exclusively  the/  to  represent  the  aspirate  sound, 
while  he  would  reserve  the  g  for  the  guttural  sound,  thus  avoiding 
confusion  and  making  unnecessary  the  use  of  silent  u  between  g  and 
e  or  i.  Accordingly  he  <s$f&s>jeneral,jitano,  gisar  (gutsar). 

Silent  k  he  discards  altogether.  He  used  that  letter  only  in  those 
words  in  which  it  was  still  pronounced  in  his  day,  as  in  hacer,  hermoso, 
huevo. 

Curiously  enough,  Aleman  found  it  easier  and  more  natural  to 
pronounce  n  instead  of  m  before  b  and  /,  and  in  consequence  wrote 
tanbien,  conposicion.  When  n  comes  after  a  vowel,  he  uses  a  tilde 
over  the  latter  as  a  substitute  for  the  former,  thus,  consideracio. 

He  rejects  the  use  of  ph  for/,  and  of  ^before  ua  or  no,  using  c 
instead.  He  uses  q  only  when  it  sounds  before  e  and  *',  but  dispenses 
with  the  silent  u.  He  spells,  therefore,  qient  qeso. 

Have  any  of  the  preceding  simplifications  been  adopted  to  any 
great  extent  ?  Yes,  some  of  them  in  Spain ;  still  more  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  Spanish  America. 

What  of  the  future?  Simple  as  the  spelling  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  to-day,  it  will  be  still  further  simplified  when  the  phoneticists 
win  their  last  battle  and  take  the  last  stronghold  of  the  etymologists. 

4.  The   oapia-Tvs  of  Theocritus,  by  Professor  Edward  B. 
Clapp,  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  held  that  the  prevailing  denial  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  oapwrvs  is  unjustifiable.  The  Ms.  tradition  of 
Theocritus  is  too  uncertain  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such 
denial.  The  poem  appears  in  some  of  the  best  Mss.,  and  the  adverse 
combinations  of  critics  do  not  carry  full  conviction.  The  argument 
from  language,  style,  and  metrical  structure  is  far  from  convincing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  on  which  English 
editors  have  laid  much  stress,  furnishes  absolutely  no  ground  for 
rejecting  the  oaptorus  as  Theocritean,  or  for  aspersing  its  poetic  worth. 

5.  Some   Phases  of  Martial's   Literary  Attitude,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Elmore,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

The  paper  was  based  on  a  collation  of  the  epigrams  in  which  Mar- 
tial deals  with  literary  matters.  It  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
grounds  of  his  preference  for  the  epigram  as  a  medium  of  expression  ; 
his  attitude  toward  tradition  •  the  question  of  his  primacy  in  the  use 
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of  the  pointed  epigram  ;  his  use  of  recurrent  themes  ;  his  references 
to  literary  principles  and  methods ;  his  relation  to  his  critics  and  the 
public  in  general ;  his  conception  of  the  qualities  necessary  for 
permanence  in  a  work  of  literature. 

This  paper  appears  in  the  Matzke  Memorial  Volume,  Stan- 
ford University  Publications,  no.  7. 

6.  The  Metrical  Structure  of  Early  Spanish  Epic  Verse, 
by  Professor  A.   M.  Espinosa,  of   the  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University. 

A  defence  of  the  theory  of  Mila  y  Fontanals  and  Menendez  Pidal, 
i.e.  that  the  old  Spanish  epic  verse  was  not  metrical.  The  presenta- 
tion and  defence  of  their  theories  with  additional  evidence. 

I.  The  earliest  Spanish  epic  poetry  represents  the  transition  from 
an  earlier  irregular  form  to  a  fixed  metrical  verse,  which  in  the 
Spanish  ballads  finally  developed  into  a  sixteen-syllable  verse. 

(a)  Theories  of  the  versification  of  the  Cid.  —  Diez,  Wolff,  Res- 
tori,  Hinard,  and  the  French  epic  metres.  Cornu  and  the  theory 
of  the  original  ballad  metre.  Pidal  and  Hanssen  accept  this,  but 
M.  Pidal  now  defends  Mila.  The  theory  of  Mila  as  now  accepted  by 
M.  Pidal,  the  only  sound  theory.  Additional  evidences.  A  fixed 
metrical  verse  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  earliest  periods  of  any 
Romance  poetry.  Characteristics  of  early  Romance  poetry.  Non- 
metrical  assonanced  verses. 

II.  The  Versification  of  the  Oldest  Spanish  Ballads.  —  The  sixteen- 
syllable  verse  predominates,  but  evidences  of  the  earlier  irregularities 
still  appear.     The  metre  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  and  Infantes  de  Lara 
compared  with  that  of  the  ballads.     In  the  Cid  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  verses  have  octosyllabic  hemistichs,  in  the  Infantes  de  Lara  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  old  ballads  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  finally  the  fif- 
teenth  century  ballads   assume  a  definite  form,   a   sixteen-syllable 
verse. 

7.  A  Phonetic  Survey  of  the  Native  Languages  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Professor   A.  L.  Kroeber,    of   the   University  of 
California. 

Since  the  phonetics  of  the  Indian  languages  of  California  have 
recently  become  better  known  through  experimental  determination 
and  systematic  observation,  the  multiplicity  of  these  languages,  which 
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belong  to  about  twenty  groups  that  are  apparently  without  genetic 
connection,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  most  diverse  of 
these  tongues  have  largely  influenced  and  modified  one  another  in 
their  phonetic  constituents  and  processes,  whenever  the  territories  in 
which  the  languages  were  spoken  were  sufficiently  near  to  allow 
of  intercommunication.  This  confirms  analogous  results  previously 
arrived  at  from  morphological  studies.  Features  common  to  several 
or  nearly  all  of  the  linguistic  stocks  of  the  state  are  :  the  predominance 
of  open  over  closed  vowels ;  the  presence  of  sounds  of  either  the  k 
series  or  the  /  series,  or  both,  articulated  in  two  distinct  positions ;  a 
relation  of  voiced  to  unvoiced  stops  that  is  unusual  or  unknown  in 
Indo-European  languages  ;  the  replacing  of  s  and  sh  by  a  sound  more 
or  less  intermediate ;  and  a  repugnance  to  consonant  combinations 
except  when  enforced  by  composition.  It  is  thus  clear  that  at  least 
the  history  of  the  individual  languages  cannot  be  determined  or  cor- 
rectly understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  movements 
that  have  taken  place  in  other  languages  in  the  area. 

8.  Notes  on  Euripides'  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  by  Professor 
Ivan  M.  Linforth,  of  the  University  of  California. 

366-369.  e^oi/res,  the  reading  of  the  Mss.  in  367,  is  defended  by 
the  analogous  use  of  the  same  participle  in  such  phrases  as  TL  A^pets 
l^wv,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes  and  Plato, 
but  not  in  tragedy.  The  idiom  is  undoubtedly  colloquial,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  Kiihner-Blass  (482,  13),  but  not  by  any  means  inap- 
propriate to  the  plain-spoken  language  of  the  present  play.  Trans- 
late as  follows :  "  Aye,  hundreds  of  men  have  followed  this  course  in 
their  conduct  of  affairs  :  they  labor  effectually  (e«-)  and  unremittingly 
(IXOVTCS),  but  then  ignobly  give  up  the  struggle,  in  some  cases  because 
they  are  constrained  thereto  by  the  gross  judgment  of  the  populace, 
in  other  cases  because  they  deserve  no  better,  being  themselves 
unable  to  protect  the  state." 

558~5  72-  The  progress  of  thought  in  this  antistrophe  can  be  best 
explained  by  regarding  vv.  561,  562,  as  parenthetical,  and  563  ff.  as 
giving  the  reason  for  the  belief  stated  in  560.  "  Men  differ  widely 
in  disposition  and  character,  but  true  virtue  is  always  easily  recog- 
nizable. Training  and  education,  too,  to  be  sure,  and  not  birth  alone, 
have  great  power  to  increase  virtue.  But  this  virtue,  however  it  may 
be  come  by,  is  easily  recognized  by  its  most  notable  feature,  a  respect 
for  one's  self  and  for  others  (TO  atSeur&u).  This  quality  of  cuSws  is 
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but  another  name  for  wisdom,  or  the  art  of  life,  and  possesses  the 
rare  grace  of  discerning  the  right  with  fine  perception." 

590-641.  This  passage,  of  which  large  portions  have  been  regarded 
as  interpolations,  while  the  remainder  has  been  rearranged  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  several  critics,  is  shown  to  be  substantially  sound  by 
a  careful  and  extended  analysis  of  the  action  and  stage -business. 
When  the  passage  is  examined  as  a  part  of  a  play  which  was  intended 
for  real  acting,  not  only  do  the  difficulties  of  closet-critics  disappear, 
but  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  playwright  is  shown  in  matters  of 
dramatic  propriety  and  effect.  Scholars  who  undertake  the  interpre- 
tation of  Greek  tragedy  give  too  little  attention  to  the  technique  of 
the  stage,  and  not  infrequently  have  recourse  to  emendation  or 
strained  interpretation  because  of  this  neglect. 

9.  The  Interpretation  of  Iliad,  xvi,  85,  by  Professor  A.  T. 
Murray,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

The  paper  discussed,  in  the  light  of  the  Iliad  as  a  whole,  the  atti- 
tude of  Achilles  toward  the  collective  Greek  chieftains,  as  contrasted 
with  his  attitude  toward  Agamemnon,  and  the  possibility  of  assuming 
that  Achilles  might  yield  and  accept  overtures  from  the  army  at  large, 
while  rejecting  the  plea  and  the  gifts  of  the  king  himself. 

This  suggestion,  first  put  forward  by  Kammer  (Zur  homerischen 
Frage,  in,  10),  but  rejected  by  the  majority  of  Homeric  critics,  would 
obviate  a  contradiction  between  Book  ix  and  Book  xvi. 

10.  A  Timoneda  Find  :  El  buen  Aviso  y  Portacuentos,  by 
Professor  R.  Schevill,  of  the  University  of  California. 

Juan  Timoneda  compiled  not  only  the  well  known  story-book  of 
the  Patranuelo  and  the  Sobremesa  y  Alivio  de  Caminantes,  but  also 
another  collection  of  tales  and  jests,  which  he  called  El  buen  Aviso  y 
Portacuentos.  Salva's  catalogue  describes  a  copy  of  the  latter,  but 
without  giving  any  of  the  contents,  while  Mene"ndez  y  Pelayo,  in  his 
second  volume  of  los  Origenes  de  la  Novela,  was  dependent  for  infor- 
mation on  the  rare  work  entirely  upon  what  Salva  had  said.  What 
appears  to  be  a  unique  copy  of  Timoneda's  jest-book  exists  in  the 
library  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  in  New  York  City.  It  has 
nothing  in  common  with  any  of  Timoneda's  other  collections,  as  has 
been  asserted,  for  example,  in  Barrera's  Catalogue  of  the  older  drama. 
The  little  jest-book  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first,  el  buen  Aviso, 
with  seventy-one  anecdotes,  each  one  of  which  ends  in  a  doggerel 
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supposed  to  give  a  r6sum£  of  the  moral  of  the  tale ;  the  second,  el 
Portacuentos,  with  ninety-nine  tales  after  making  due  allowance  for 
misnumbering  of  several  stories  and  the  loss  of  one  folio  (48  sig.  F. 
viii).  This  folio  contained  two  stories  and  parts  of  two  others.  The 
text  is  characterized  by  the  same  slovenliness  which  mars  all  the 
early  editions  of  works  written  or  merely  edited  by  Timoneda  ;  punc- 
tuation and  the  use  of  capital  letters  show  no  consistency,  and  the 
spacing  of  the  words  not  infrequently  mars  both  appearance  and  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.  There  are  fifty-six  numbered  folios,  some  of 
which  were  badly  clipped  along  the  edges  when  the  book  was  rebound. 
The  epistola  al  benigno  lector  tells  us  that  in  days  gone  by  Timoneda 
had  printed  the  Sobremesa,  and  that  its  success  had  encouraged  him 
to  bring  to  light  the  jest-book  el  buen  Aviso,  which  differs  from  its 
predecessor  in  so  far  as  the  former  contains  nothing  but  yarns  and 
anecdotes,  while  the  latter  has  a  large  number  of  brief  narratives 
which  turn  entirely  upon  a  repartee  or  a  saying,  but  with  no  particu- 
lar story  attached.  A  thorough  account  of  Spanish  jest-books  would 
add  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  novela. 
A  reprint  of  el  buen  Aviso  will  appear  in  the  near  future. 

n.  The  Library  of  Jean  Chapelain,  by  Professor  C. 
Searles,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jean  Chapelain  and  of  his  significance  as 
a  doctrinaire  of  belles  lettres.  His  library,  its  history,  its  destiny,  a 
survey  of  the  books  of  which  it  was  composed. 

12.  What  are  the  Canonical  Books  for  the  Study  of 
Comparative  Literature  ?  by  Professor  H.  Senger,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  posits  Art  as  the  representation  of  "  The 
Beautiful "  in  its  visible  and  audible  form,  having  for  its  object  Plato's 
KaOapo-ts  TWV  f/Bovuv.  Following  Lotze,  "  The  Beautiful "  may  be 
considered  objectively  :  according  to  the  general  forms  of  intuition, 
Time,  Space,  and  Causality ;  subjectively  :  according  to  the  definite 
types  of  the  various  things;  and  subjecto-objectively  :  according  to 
the  entirety  of  world-events,  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Every  piece 
of  art,  therefore,  should  exhibit  to  us  (i)  the  existence  of  general  laws 
prevailing  within  and  without  its  particular  domain,  (2)  a  definite  and 
concrete  actuality,  (3)  such  actuality  to  be  an  inherent  part  of  a 
world-design. 
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The  qualities  of  a  piece  of  art  revealing  its  essential  conditions  are 
discussed  and  defined  as  Elevation  (objective),  Proportion  of  Parts 
(subjective),  and  Repose  (subjecto-objective). 

As  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  based  on  Homologumena 
and  Antilegomena,  applying  the  test  of  Elevation,  Proportion,,  and 
Repose,  the  writer  advances  as  Homologumena  :  — 

(1)  The  Psalms  (not  all  of  them)  ; 

(2)  Almost  all  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Odyssey  ; 

(3)  Dante's  Inferno  ; 

(4)  Shakespeare's   Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Hamlet; 

(5)  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  Faust  (not  all  of  both  parts) ; 

and  as  Antilegomena  :  — 
Aeschylus,  Prometheus ; 
Sophocles,  Antigone  ; 
Aristophanes,  Birds  ; 
Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  (not  all  of  it)  ; 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost  (the  first  two  books)  ; 
Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope,  L'Avare,  Tartuffe  ; 
Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise. 

The  author  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  of  constantly  hearing  the  mas- 
terpieces read,  and  deplores  the  loss,  through  translation,  of  the  har- 
monious over-  and  undertones  arising  from  the  words  of  the  original 
language. 

13.  Some  Examples  of  Artistic  Choral  Management  in 
Aeschylus,  by  Professor  R.  T.  Stephenson,  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific. 

There  are  two  and  perhaps  three  passages  where  Aeschylus  was 
perplexed  by  the  presence  of  his  chorus.  In  Agamemnon,  855  ff., 
the  insertion  of  verses  855-858  occurred  to  him  as  a  happy  solution 
of  the  situation.  His  embarrassment  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  must 
make  Clytemnestra  speak  words  of  greeting  known  by  the  elders  to 
be  false.  He  faced  the  difficulty  squarely  by  portraying  the  queen,  in 
the  first  words  of  her  speech,  true  to  his  conception  of  her  throughout. 
By  her  brazenness  Clytemnestra  herself  met  the  situation  for  Aeschylus. 
In  effect  she  says :  "  Despite  what  you  men  suspect,  I  do  not  mind 
your  presence  in  the  least."  The  terrible  undercurrent  (affecting 
Agamemnon)  commonly  read  into  the  lines  is  there,  but  it  may  well 
be  they  were  also  intended  by  the  poet  to  naturalize  the  presence 
of  the  chorus  —  an  office  which,  at  any  rate,  they  admirably  fulfill. 
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In  the  Choephoroi  (870  ff.)  Aeschylus  certainly  was  embarrassed 
by  his  chorus,  as  verses  872-874  (which  remove  it)  indicate.  My 
own  view  of  this  passage  has  been  anticipated  by  Verrall.  (See  his 
Agamemnon?)  Here  Aeschylus  surmounted  his  stage-limitation  — 
this  time  by  somewhat  defying  convention  perhaps  and  sending  his 
chorus  from  the  orchestra  altogether. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Agamemnon  (1343-1371)  where 
the  chorus  was  plainly  in  the  poet's  way.  On  the  outcry  of  the  king, 
how  was  Aeschylus  to  keep  the  elders  from  breaking  into  the  palace 
and  intercepting  things  half-done?  Kassandra  must  meet  a  like  fate, 
else  the  tragedy  would  be  spoiled.  (Between  her  exit  in  1330  and 
1342  there  is  not  time  for  Kassandra's  murder.)  It  will  not  do  here 
to  say  that  convention  prevents  the  chorus  from  entering  the  palace ; 
common  sense  and  ordinary  conduct  must  be  preserved  as  well,  else 
there  is  present  an  unreality  which  is  absent  in  a  work  of  art.  So  the 
text  of  the  Agamemnon  leaves  traces  of  our  poet's  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  poet  must  not  portray  his  chorus  as  cowards  betraying 
their  lord ;  nor  can  he,  on  the  other,  allow  them  to  enter  and  spoil 
the  action.  (See  the  scholium.)  Accordingly,  he  consumed  what 
time  he  must  in  a  spirited  conversation,  participated  in  by  each  one 
of  the  elders  as  to  the  best  action  —  a  course  certainly  not  unnatural 
in  old  men ;  the  fact  is,  they  finally  agreed  to  enter,  and  ostensibly 
were  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  —  the  deed  was  done  and  Cly- 
temnestra  stepped  upon  the  stage. 

To  say  that  Aeschylus  meets  this  situation  to  our  absolute  satisfac- 
tion is  perhaps  an  overstatement ;  some  may  want  immediate  action 
—  the  doors  burst  open,  if  barred,  the  murderous  blows  stopped. 
The  poet  has,  however,  again  surmounted  his  stage-limitation  —  this 
time  by  inventing  a  situation  which  all  but  completely  naturalizes 
what,  in  the  hands  of  a  lesser  dramatist,  would  have  been  a  very 
embarrassing  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  chorus. 

In  proof  of  this,  three  passages  from  Euripides  may  be  cited  in 
which  the  latter  poet  under  similar  circumstances  gives  us  choruses 
unnatural  to  an  offending  degree.  In  the  Medea  (1236  ff.),  the 
Hippolytus  (723  ff.),  and  the  Hercules  Furens  (822  ff.)  we  have  death- 
scenes  in  which  the  chorus,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
naturally  would  be  expected  to  step  in  and  interfere.  In  these 
scenes,  however,  Euripides  assumes  a  conventional  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  his  chorus,  just  as  in  others  he  pledges  it  to  secrecy 
and  inactivity  at  the  instance  of  some  actor  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 
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dSa  (Av.),  etym.  of:   29  ff. 
adulare,  meaning  of:   169  ff. 
Aeschines,  de  Cor.:    55  ff.;    60  ff.;    de 

Leg. :  55  ff. 
Aeschylus,      choral      management     in : 

Ixxxiv    f. ;    deliberative  questions  in : 

157  ff. ;  Persians  :  75  ff.;  Upon.  Xffy*. : 

169  ff. 

aero/,  d^rw/ia :   xliii. 
dgra-mati-^  (Av.)  :   44  f. 
aha  (Skt.)  :  29  ff. 
Aleman,  his  Ortografia  :  Ixxvii  ff. 
Allusions,  literary,  in  Plautus :  xlviii  ff. 
avAyKy,  etym.  of:  45  ff. 
Ancestor   worship,  and   funerary  rites : 

Ixxvii. 

dndhas-  (Skt.),  etym.  of:   52  f. 
anguis,  etym.  of:   37  ff. 
angulus,  etym.  of:   50  f. 
dvcjya,  etym.  of:  41  ff. 
Antiochus    III,    confused   with    Antio- 

chus  IV:  xixff. 

Ants,  Indra  and  the,  lost  myth  of:  Iv  ff. 
Apocalypses:   65  ff. 
Apollo,  and  purification  :    108  ff. 
aquilae  '  pediment '  (  ?)  :  xliii. 
Aristotle,  Ethics,  IX,  7,  etc.  :   14  ff.,  17; 

Poetics,  12:   71,  88  f. 
ficrXoAos:    12  f. 
Ass  in  Lion's  Skin  :  xiv  f. 
a$ta-,  asti-S-  (Av.)  :  45. 
Athens,  humanity  at :  xxxvi  ff. 
Attius  :  1 70  f. 
Aiiftritt :  71,  73  f. 
averruncat :  27  f. 
dxstay-,  dxsta  (Av.)  :  44  f. 
axti-5-  (Av.)  :  45. 
Bloodshed  and  purification,  Greek :  99  ff. 


cadere  (vela)  :  lix  ff. 

California,  native  languages  of:  Ixxx  f. 

Canonical  books,  in  comparative  litera- 
ture :  Ixxxiii  f. 

Canticum :  Ixvii  ff. 

Cantor :  Ixviii. 

Chapelain,  Jean,  his  library  :  Ixxxiii. 

Chaucer,  and  Seneca :  xxxix  f. 

Cicero,  rhythmical  prose,  dactylic  words 
in:  139  ff.;  T.  D.  II,  24:  169  ff. 

City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse :  xviii. 

Clausulae  :    1 39  ff. 

Cockaigne,  Land  of,  Greek :    1 75  ff. 

Comedy,  Attic,  glutton's  paradise  in: 
175  ff.;  Spanish:  Ixxvii. 

Comic  element,  in  Spanish  drama :  ib. 

Comparative  literature,  canonical  books 
for :  Ixxxiii  f. 

Conditional  sentences,  Latin,  protases 
of:  xl. 

comix,  corona  :  xliii. 

Correption,  tripudic,  in  rhythm  :  xxxi  ff. ; 
in  metre :  xxxiii  f. ;  phonology  and 
morphology :  xxxiv  ff. 

Crow  and  the  Birds  :  xv. 

cuniculum,  etym.  of:  28  f. 

(il-nyd-s  (Skt),  etym.  of:   28  f. 

Dactylic  words,  in  rhythmic  prose,  Cic- 
ero :  139  ff. 

Dante,  and  Seneca  :  xxxviii  f. 

Deliberative  questions,  Greek  tragedy : 

157- 
Demosthenes,  and  the  Peace  of  Philoc- 

rates:    55  ff.;    in  Aristocr.:   107  f . ; 

de  Cor.  :  55;   de  Falsa  Leg.:  55  f. 
Dionysia,  the   Great,  determination  of 

the  first  day  of:  60  ff. 
Dionysiac  magic:    175  ff. 
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Dionysus:   177,  179  ff. 
Diphthong,  -ui,  in  Latin :   19  ff. 
donet '  grammar  ' :  xl. 
Dormouse  and  Weasel :  xvii 
Dressel  vase  :  xxi  ff. 

Duenos  inscription,  verse  form  and  in- 
terpretation of:  ib. 
Earth,  true  surface  of:  65  f. 
ecen  (Ir.)  :  45  ff. 

lx«,  fy«s  =   37  ff 

egestas  :  45. 

egmo  (Osc.)  :  ib. 

Emphasis,  in  relation  to  rhythm:   150  f. 

Enclitics,  -que  in  rhythmical  prose  and 
in  poetry:  155  f. 

tv-fivoxe,  7^e7/ce:  43  f. 

Ennius,  and  Plant  us :  xlix. 

Enoch,  Book  of,  and  Plato :  65  ff. 

Epeisodion  :   71,  94  ff. 

Epic  verse,  early  Spanish  :  Ixxx. 

Epicureans,  psychology  of:  xxviii  ff. 

eques  :  8. 

Eschatology:  65  ff. 

6(rxaTos,  etym.  of:   50  f. 

•et-  (root)  :  6. 

etiam, etym.  of :  H5f. ;  meaning:  Il6f. ; 
in  Plautus,  temporal:  118  ff.;  addi- 
tory:  125  ff . ;  'again':  131  ff. ; 
'even':  133  ff. ;  affirmative:  137; 
with  other  advv.  and  conjj.  :  121  f., 
126  ff.,  132,  134,  136. 

eijfAapis :   Ixx  f. 

Euripides,  choral  management  in :  Ixxxv; 
deliberative  questions  in :  157  ff.;  An- 
dromache: liii;  Bacchae :  I  So;  Iph, 
Aul.  366  ff.,  558  ff.,  590  ff.  :  Ixxxi  f. 

Exodos :  94  ff. 

Ezekiel :  65  f. 

Fable,  in  ancient  writers :  xiv;  in  Hor- 
ace :  ib.  ff. 

fetiales,  etym.  of:  26  f. 

Fox,  and  Raven  :  xv. ;  and  Sick  Lion  : 
ib. 

Frog  and  Calf:  xvi. 

Funerary  rites,  and  ancestor  worship, 
Semitic:  Ixxvii. 

Future,  Greek,  originally  modal  in  char- 
acter: 162  f.,  167. 


Golden  Age,  parodies  of:   177. 

Hebrew  funerary  rites,  and  ancestor 
worship :  Ixxvii. 

Herodotus,  iv,  77:   n  ff. 

Hesiod,  Golden  Age  in :  1 77  ff. ;  Hora- 
tian  urbanity  in  Works  and  Days  : 
lix. 

Hexameter,  dactylic,  date  of  introduc- 
tion at  Rome :  xxiv. 

hie:  hoius :  23;  hole:  23;  huic,  pro- 
mine,  of:  19  ff.;  form:  22  f. 

Homer,  //.  xvi,  85  :  Ixxxii. 

Homicide,  justifiable,  and  purification, 
Greek:  99  ff. 

Horace,  the  fable  in:  xiv  ff.;  Sat.  II, 
6,  97  f. :  xiv  f. 

Horse  and  Stag :  xvii  f. 

hui,  pronunciation  of:   19. 

Humanity,  Athenian  ideas  of:  xxxvi  ff. 

Humor,  in  Herodotus:    II  ff. 

indigetare  :  30  n. 

Indra,  and  the  Ants,  lost  myth  of:  Iv  ff. 

Isaiah:  66. 

Italico-Celtic  rhythm :  xxxi  ff. 

j-agn$du  (O.  Bulg.)  :   52  f. 

Juvenal,  3,  13  ff.:  Ixix;  7,  82  ff.  :  Ixix  f.; 
8,  76  f. :  Ixx. 

iuvenis,  iuvencus,  tuvo  ;  48  f. 

Kadap6s:    IOI  ff. 

KipKoi :  xliv. 

KopuivT) :  xlii  ff . 

Lucan,  v,  24  :  lix  ff. 

Magic,  Dionysiac  :    175  ff. 

Martial,  literary  attitude  of:  Ixxix  f. 

miles,  etym.  of:  5  ff. ;   original  fin:  6. 

Mood,  affected  by  person,  Greek  :   163  ff. 

Mountain  and  Mouse  :  xv. 

Murder:  v.  Homicide. 

Mutation,  of  vowel  sounds :  Ixv  ff. 

Myth,  lost,  Indra  and  the  Ants :  Iv  ff. 

necesse,  etym.  of:  45  ff. 

negh-/egh,  derivatives  of  the  root :  37  ff. 

negh-/nek  '  vincire,  figere ' :   31  ff. 

6api<TTfa,  of  Theocritus :  Ixxix. 

6x0°i£os :   50  f. 

*7X^>  fyvri:   51  f. 

8<pis :   37  ff. 

Orphic  doctrines :  65  ff. 
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6sa-dhi-s  (Skt.)  :   25  f. 

&<rre,  '  to  ' :    14. 

Painting,  references  to,  in  Plautus  and 
Terence :  xlvi  fif. ;  of  the  crow  and  two 
vultures  in  Plaut.  Most.  832  ff. :  xlii  ff. 

Paratragoedia,  in  Plautus  :  lii. 

Parodos:   71;   in  various  plays  :  84  ff. 

Parody,  in  Plautus :  xlviii  f. ;   lii. 

Pauses,  sense,  in  rhythmical  prose: 
139  ff. 

pedes  :  8. 

pellere,  '  strike  the  ears ' :  xlv  f. 

Pericles,  Funeral  Oration:   13  ff. 

Persian  origin  of  evfj.apis  :   Ixx  f. 

Person,  effect  of,  on  mood,  Greek: 
163  ff. 

Petrarch,  and  Seneca :  xxxix. 

Philocrates,  Peace  of:   55. 

Phonetic  survey,  of  Californian  lan- 
guages :  Ixxx  f. 

<}>bi>os  aKovffios :    in. 

Phrase  pauses:   148  ff. 

Plants,  plant-charm  :   25  ff. 

Plato,  eschatological  myths  in :  65  ff. ; 
Gorgias :  70;  Leges:  101  ff.;  Phaedo  : 
66  f. ;  Phaedrus  :  68,  70  ;  Rep.,  myth 
of  Er  in :  68  ff. 

Plautus,  painting  and  literature  in,  ref- 
erences to:  xlvi;  etiam  in:  115  ff.; 
Most.  832  ff.  :  xlii  ff. 

poeta,  in  Plautus  :  xlix. 

Poets,  English,  sound  effects  in :  xxiv  ff.; 
Roman,  do.  :  xxv  ff. 

Pollux,  VII,  90:  Ixx  f. 

Prologos:  71;   of  various  plays :  81  ff. 

Prometheus:    169  ff. 

Prose,  rhythmical :    139  ff. 

irpoffcratveLv  :    171. 

Protases,  Latin,  classification  of:  xl. 

Psychology,  Stoic  and  Epicurean : 
xxviii  ff. 

Purification,  ritual,  after  justifiable  homi- 
cide, Greek :  99  ff. 

-que,  rarity  of,  after  trochaic  word  in 
prose  :  155  f.;  but  frequent  in  poetry : 
ib. 

Questions,  deliberative,  Greek  tragedy : 
157  ^ 


quis,  qui :  qui  and  cut,  pronunc.  of: 
igff.;  quoins:  23;  quoi :  ib. ;  cut, 
form  of:  22  f. 

Repetition  of  sounds,  poetry :  xxiv  ff. 

pijffis:  71. 

Revelation,  Book  of,  and  Plato : 
65  ff. 

Rhythmical  prose,  Cicero:  139  ff.; 
Quintilian  on,  140  f. 

sagmina,  etym.  of:   26  f. 

scene:  71,  74. 

Schlaraffenland ' :  175  ff. 

Seleucid  history  :  xix  ff. 

Seneca,  in  Middle  Ages  and  Early  Re- 
naissance :  xxxviii  ff. 

senek  :  xl. 

Sense-perception,  Stoic  and  Epicurean : 
xxviii  ff. 

Serpent  and  File :  xvi. 

Shakespeare,  to  weed  in  :   28. 

smeid-,  smeit-  (root)  :   7. 

Sophocles:  deliberative  questions  in: 
157  ff.;  Ajax,  869:  xlif.;  Electro, 
6iof.:  xlii;  Oed.  Tyr.:  77  ff.;  ib. 
198  f.:  xli;  Track.:  liii. 

Sound-repetitions  (more  than  one  ele- 
ment) in  poetry :  xxiv  ff. 

Spanish,  drama,  comic  elements  :  Ixxvii ; 
epic  verse,  early,  structure  of:  Ixxx; 
spelling,  simplification  of:  Ixxvii  ff. 

Spelling,  simplification  of,  Spanish :  ib. 

Stasimon :  88  ff. 

ffTfx.ofj,v0la :   71. 

Stoics,  psychology  of:  xxviii  ff. 

Structure,  tragedy  :   71  ff. 

Superstress,  West-Indoeuropean :  xxxi  ff. 

sii-ra  (Av.)  :  28  f. 

Tacitus,  confounds  Antiochus  III  with 
Antiochus  IV  (Hist,  v,  8)  :  xxi;  Hist. 
I,  68  f. :  liii  f.;  n,  12:  liv. 

Terence,  painting  and  literature  in,  ref- 
erences to :  xlvi. 

Bang-  (Av.)  :  47  f. 

Theocritus,  the  dapio-n/s :  Ixxix. 

thong:  47  f. 

Thucydides,  II,  40,  4 :   13  ff. 

rl  dpd<rw;    165  f. 

rt  Troi^ffu  ;    157  ff. 
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tibicen,  function  of,  in  a  Roman  play : 

Ixviii. 
Timoneda,  his   jest-book,  unique    copy 

of:  Ixxxii  f. 
Tobit:  65. 
Tragedy,   Attic,    structural   variety   in : 

71  ff. ;   structural  division  at  entrances 

and  exits:   73;    deliberative  questions 

in:   157  ff. 


-ui  diphthong  (?),  Latin  :    19  ff. 
Urbanity,  in  Hesiod :  lix. 
vela  cadunt :  lix  ff. 
•verbena,  etym.  of:  26. 
verber,  etym.  of:   26. 
Vergil,  Aen,  III,  207  :  Ix. 
Vowels,  musical  scale  of:  Ixv  f.;   muta- 
tion of:  Ixv  ff. 
weed,  to,  in  Shakespeare  :   28. 
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Prof.  Harry  E.  Burton,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1899. 
Prof.  Henry  F.  Burton,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     1878. 
Prof.  Curtis  C.  Bushnell,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (618  Irving  Ave.). 

1900. 

Prof.  Orma  Fitch  Butler,  Belmont  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.     1907. 
Pres.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.     1869. 
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Prof.  Donald  Cameron,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.     1905. 

Prof.  Edward  Capps,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1889. 

Prof.   Mitchell   Carroll,  Office    of  the   Archaeological    Institute,   The   Octagon, 

Washington,  D.  C.     1894. 
Prof.  Adam  Carruthers,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1909. 

*  Pres.  Luella  Clay  Carson,  Mills  College,  Cal.     1910. 
Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1871. 

Prof.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy 

(Via  Vicenza  5).     1898. 

Dr.  Earnest  Gary,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1905. 
Prof.  Clarence  F.  Castle,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1888. 
William  Van  Allen  Catron,  Lexington,  Mo.     1896. 
Prof.  Julia  H.  Caverno,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1902. 
Prof.  Lewis  Parke  Chamberlayne,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

1908. 

*  Prof.  Samuel    A.  Chambers,    University  of    California,   Berkeley,   Cal.    (2223 

Atherton  St.).     1900. 

Miss  Eva  Channing,  Hemenway  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass.     1883. 
Prof.  Angie  Clara  Chapin,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1888. 
Prof.  Henry  Leland  Chapman,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.      1892. 
Prof.  George  Davis  Chase,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.     1900. 
Prof.  George  H.  Chase,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass,  (n  Kirkland  Rd.). 

1899. 
Prof.  S.  R.  Cheek,  Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky.     1890. 

*  Prof.  J.  E.  Church,  Jr.,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.     1901. 
William  Churchill,  New  York  Sun,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1910. 

*  Prof.  Edward  B.  Clapp,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1886. 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (473  Edgewood 

Ave.).     1905. 

Miss  Emma  Kirkland  Clark,  248  A  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     1896. 
Prof.  Frank  Lowry  Clark,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.     1902. 

*  Prof.  John  T.  Clark,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2214  Russell  St.). 

1906. 

*  Prof.  Sereno  Burton  Clark,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2522  Hil- 

legas  Ave.).     1907. 

Prof.  Harold  Loomis  Cleasby,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (415  Univer- 
sity Place).     1905. 

Prof.  Charles  Nelson  Cole,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.     1902. 

Prof.  Hermann  Collitz,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1887. 

William  T.  Colville,  Carbondale,  Pa.     1884. 

Prof.  Elisha  Conover,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.     1897. 

Edmund  C.  Cook,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1904. 

Dr.  Arthur  Stoddard  Cooley,  107  Central  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass.     1896. 

Dr.  Robert  Franklin  Cooper,  Centreville,  Ala.      1909. 

*  Prof.  W.  A.  Cooper,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

1901. 

Dr.  Mario  E.  Cosenza,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1908. 
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*  J.  Allen  De  Cou,  Monrovia,  Cal.      1900. 

Prof.  William  L.  Cowles,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1888. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Crogman,  Clark  University,  South  Atlanta,  Ga.     1898. 

Prof.  Henry  L.  Crosby,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1909. 

William  L.  Gushing,  Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Conn.     1888. 

*  Dr.  P.  Dargan,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1910. 

*  Ludwig  J.  Demeter,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (1300  Grove  St.). 

1903. 

Thomas  S.  Denison,  163  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.     1908. 
Prof.  William  K.  Denison,  Tufts  College,  Mass.     1899. 
Prof.  Walter  Dennison,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.     1899. 
Prof.  Samuel  C.  Derby,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.     1895. 

*  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1904. 
Prof.  Henry  B.  Dewing,  Robert  College,  Constantinople.     1909. 
Prof.  Norman  W.  DeWitt,  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1907. 

Prof.  Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1902. 

Prof.  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.      1895. 

Prof.  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1873. 

Prof.  Louis  H.  Dow,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1895. 

Prof.  William  Prentiss  Drew,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.     1907. 

Prof.  Eli  Dunkle,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.     1904. 

Prof.  Frederic  Stanley  Dunn,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.     1899. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Durham,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1906. 

Miss  Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Tennessee  College,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.     1898. 

Prof.  Frederick  Carlos  Eastman,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.      1907. 

Prof.  Herman  L.  Ebeling,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1892. 

Prof.  William  S.  Ebersole,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.     1893. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Eckels,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     1894. 

Dr.  Franklin  Edgerton,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1909. 

Prof.  George  V.  Edwards,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1901. 

Prof.  Katharine  M.  Edwards,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1893. 
Dr.  Philip  H.  Edwards,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md.     1907. 
Prof.  James  C.  Egbert,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1889. 
Prof.  Wallace  Stedman  Elden,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.  (1734  Summit 

St.).     1900. 

Dr.  George  W.  Elderkin,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1910. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Elliott,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.     1897. 
Prof.  Herbert  C.  Elmer,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1887. 

*  Prof.  J.  Elmore,   Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  (1134  Emer- 

son St.).     1900. 

Prof.  Levi  Henry  Elwell,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1883. 
Miss  E.  Antoinette  Ely,  The  Clifton  School,  Cincinnati,  O.     1893. 
Prof.  Edgar  A.  Emens,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     1895. 
Prof.  Robert  B.  English,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.    1905. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Espinosa,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

1910. 
Prof.  George  Taylor  Ettinger,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.      1896. 
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Prof.  Alvin  E.  Evans,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash.      1909. 

Principal  O.  Faduma,  Peabody  Academy,  Troy,  N.  C.     1900. 

Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.     1886. 

*  Prof.  H.  Rushton  Fairclough,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  Univer- 

sity, Cal.     1887. 

Prof.  Edwin  W.  Fay,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.     1889. 

Pres.  Thomas  Fell,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.     1 888. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1899. 

Principal  F.  J.  Fessenden,  Fessenden  School,  West  Newton,  Mass.     1890. 

Prof.  Mervin  G.  Filler,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.     1905. 

Prof.  George  Converse  Fiske,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (237  Lang- 
don  St.).  1900. 

Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1890. 

Everett  Henry  Fitch,  148  Whalley  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1906. 

Prof.  Thomas  FitzHugh,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  (Life  mem- 
ber). 1902. 

Prof.  Caroline  R.  Fletcher,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1906. 

Prof.  Roy  C.  Flickinger,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  (1930  Orrington 
Ave.).  1905. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Flint,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1897. 

*  Prof.  Ewald  Fliigel,  Leland   Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

1900. 

Francis  H.  Fobes,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (5  Thayer  Hall).     1908. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.     1907. 

*  Prof.  Benjamin  O.  Foster,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.     1899. 

*  Prof.  Lucien  Foulet,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1910. 
Prof.  Frank  H.  Fowler,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111.     1893. 

Prof.  Harold  N.   Fowler,   Western    Reserve   University   (College    for   Women), 

Cleveland,  O.  (2033  Cornell  Rd.).     1885. 
Miss  Susan  Fowler,  The  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (17  W.  44th  St.). 

1904. 

Prof.  Tenney  Frank,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     1906. 
Dr.  Susan  B.  Franklin,  Ethical  Culture  School,  63d  St.  and  Central  Park  West, 

New  York,  N.  Y.      1890. 
Walter  H.  Freeman,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la.     1908. 

*  Prof.  P.  J.  Frein,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  (4317  I5th  Ave.). 

1900. 

*  Prof.  John  Fryer,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2620  Durant  Ave.). 

1900. 

Prof.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.     1890. 
Prof.  John  S.  Galbraith,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1907. 

*  Dr.  John  Gamble,  Hay  wards,  Cal.      1902. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Game,  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.     1907. 

Prof.  James  M.  Garnett,  1316  Bolton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.     1873. 

Prof.  John  Laurence  Gerig,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1909. 

Principal  Seth  K.  Gifford,  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  R.  I.     1891. 

Prof.  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1876. 
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Walter  H.  Gillespie,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1908. 
Pedro  Ramon  Gillott,  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.     1906. 

*  Charles  B.  Gleason,  High  School,  San  Jose,  Cal.     1900. 

Clarence   Willard    Gleason,  Volkmann    School,  Boston,   Mass.    (6  Waverly  St.. 

Roxbury).     1901. 

Prof.  Julius  Goebel,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     1900. 
Prof.  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (35  Edgehill  Road). 

1883. 

Prof.  Charles  J.  Goodwin,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.     1891. 
Prof.  William  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (5  Follen  St.). 

1870. 

Miss  Florence  Alden  Gragg,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1906. 
Prof.   Roscoe   Allan   Grant,  De  Witt   Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(60  West  I3th  St.).     1902. 

*  Walter  H.  Graves,  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal.  (1428  Seventh  Ave.).     1900. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Gray,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1907. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Green,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  1898. 
Prof.  John  Francis  Greene,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  1909. 
Prof.  Herbert  Eveleth  Greene,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1890. 

*  Miss  Rebecca  T.  Greene,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  (.721  Webster  St.).     1900. 
Prof.  Wilber  J.  Greer,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.     1892. 

*  Prof.  James  O.  Griffin,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

(Box  144).     1896. 

Dr.  Alfred  Gudeman,  Franz  Josefstrasse  12,  Munich,  Germany.     1889. 
Dr.  Roscoe  Guernsey,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.   Charles  Burton   Gulick,  American    School   of   Classical    Studies,  Athens, 

Greece.      1894. 

Prof.  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.    1907. 
Miss  Grace  Guthrie,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1906. 
Roy  Kenneth  Hack,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1910. 
Dr.  George  D.  Hadzsits,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1904. 

*  Prof.  A.  S.  Haggett,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1901. 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  William  Gardner  Hale,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1882. 
Prof.  Arthur  P.  Hall,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.     1886. 

Prof.  Frederic  A.  Hall,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    (5203   Maple 

Ave.).     1896. 

Frank  T.  Hallett,  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Paul,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  T.  F.  Hamblin,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.     1895. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.     1895. 
Principal  John  Calvin  Hanna,  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111.  (209  South  East  Ave.). 

1896. 

Prof.  Albert  Granger  Harkness,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     1896. 
Prof.  Austin  Morris  Harmon,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1907. 
Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     1892. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Harris,  827  Hamilton  Terrace,  Baltimore,  Md.     1902. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Harris,  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.  (1606  West  Grace  St.). 

1895- 
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Prof.  William  Fenwick  Harris,  8  Mercer  Circle,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1901. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Harry,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.      1896. 
Dr.  Carl  A.  Harstrom,  The  Harstrom  School,  Norwalk,  Conn.     1900. 
Maynard  M.  Hart,  Wm.  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1909. 
Prof.  Samuel  Hart,  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.      1871. 

*  Prof.  Walter  Morris  Hart,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2255  Pied- 

mont Ave.).     1903. 

W.  O.  Hart,  134  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.     1909. 
Eugene  W.  Harter,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (121  Marlborough 

Road).     1901. 

Prof.  Harold  Ripley  Hastings,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1905. 
Prof.  Adeline  Belle  Hawes,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1902. 
Dr.  Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      1888. 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Haynes,  6  Ellery  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1900. 
Eugene  A.  Hecker,  67  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1907. 
Prof.  William  A.  Heidel,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     1900. 
Prof.  F.  B.  R.  Hellems,  State  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.     1900. 
Prof.  Otto  Heller,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1896. 
Prin.  Nathan  Wilbur  Helm,   Evanston   Academy   of  Northwestern   University, 

Evanston,  111.     1900. 

*  Prof.  George  Hempl,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

1895. 

Prof.  Archer  Wilmot  Hendrick,  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.     1904. 
Prof.  George  L.  Hendrickson,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1892. 
Prof.  John  H.  Hewitt,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1886. 
Prof.  Joseph  William  Hewitt,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.      1905. 
Edwin  H.  Higley,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.     1899. 
Prof.  Henry  T.  Hildreth,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.     1896. 
Prof.  James  M.  Hill,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1900. 
Dr.  Gertrude  Hirst,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Harwood  Hoadley,  140  West  I3th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1903. 
Prof.  Helen  Elisabeth  Hoag,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1907. 
Archibald  L.  Hodges,  Wadleigh  High  School,  H4th  St.,  near  7th  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.     1899. 

*  Miss  F.  Hodgkinson,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     1903. 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Hodgman,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.  (325  West  loth 

Ave.).     1896. 

Prof.  Charles  Hoeing,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     1899. 
Prof.  Horace  A.  Hoffman,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.     1893. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Holmes,  Eastern  District  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (878  Driggs 

Ave.).     1900. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Hooper,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.     1894. 
Prof.  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (299  Lawrence 

St.).     1883. 

Prof.  Joseph  Clark  Hoppin,  310  Sears  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.     1900. 
Prof.  Robert  C.  Horn,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.     1909. 
Prof.  Herbert  Pierrepont  Houghton,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1907. 
Prof.  William  A.  Houghton,  Brunswick,  Me.     1892. 
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Prof.  Albert  A.  Howard,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (12  Walker  St.). 

1892. 

Prof.  George  E.  Howes,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1896. 
Prof.  Frank  G.  Hubbard,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     1896. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Hucldilston,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.      1898. 
Prof.  Walter  Hullihen,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.     1904. 
Prof.  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.     1871. 
Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  119  W.  92d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1903. 
Prof.  Richard  Wellington  Husband,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1907. 
Dr.  George  B.  Hussey,  East  Orange,  N.  J.     1887. 

Prof.  Fred  Leroy  Hutson,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1902. 
Principal  Maurice  Hutton,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1908. 
Prof.  J.  W.  D.  Ingersoll,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (139  York  St.). 

1897. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1884. 
Prof.  Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (25  Beck  Hall) . 

1905. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.     1893. 
Prof.  Hans   C.  G.  von  Jagemann,   Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (113 

Walker  St.).     1882. 

*  M.  C.  James,  High  School,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1900. 

Prof.  Samuel  A.  Jeffers,  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.     1909. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  L.  Johnson,  909  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.     1897. 

Prof.  William  H.  Johnson,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.     1895. 

Prof.  Eva  Johnston,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1902. 

Prof.  George  W.  Johnston,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can.     1895. 

*  Prof.  Oliver  M.  Johnston,  Leland   Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.  (Box  767).     1900. 

Prof.  Charles  Hodge  Jones,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.     1906. 
Prof.  Horace  L.  Jones,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1908. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Jones,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1902. 

*  Winthrop  L.  Keep,  Mills  College,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.     1900. 

Prof.  George  Dwight  Kellogg,  Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     1897. 
Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  University  of   Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1890. 
Prof.  Roland  G.  Kent,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,  Pa.    (College 

Hall).     1903. 
Prof.   James  William   Kern,  Washington   and   Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

1909. 

Prof.  David  R.  Keys,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.     1908. 
Prof.  William  Hamilton  Kirk,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     1898. 
Prof.  John  C.  Kirtland,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1895. 
Prof.  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (8  Hilliard 

St.).     1884. 
Dr.  William  H.  Klapp,  Academy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  1324  Locust 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1894. 
Prof.  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(1737  Sedgwick  Ave.).     1892. 

*  P.  A.  Knowlton,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.     1909. 
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Charles  S.  Knox,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.     1889. 
Miss  Lucile  Kohn,  1138  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1905. 

*  Prof.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1902. 
Prof.  William  H.  Kruse,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.     1905. 

*  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1906. 

Prof.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy  (Via 

Vicenza  5).     1907. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Laird,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     1890. 
Prof.  W.  B.  Langsdorf,  Box  184,  Monrovia,  Cal.     1895. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (9  Farrar  St.). 

1877. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham,  8  Bridge  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1880. 
Prof.  Abby  Leach,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1888. 
Dr.  Arthur  G.  Leacock,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1899. 
Dr.  Emory  B.  Lease,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (3675 

Broadway).     1895. 
Miss  Caroline  Stein  Ledyard,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines, 

Los  Banos,  P.  I.     1911. 

Prof.  David  Russell  Lee,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.     1907. 
Prof.  Winfred  G.  Leutner,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.     1905. 

*  Prof.  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2742  Derby  St.). 

1903. 
Prof.  Herbert  C.  Lipscomb,  Randolph- Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1909. 

Prof.  Charles  Edgar  Little,  University  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn.     1902. 
Prof.  Dean  P.  Lock  wood,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1909. 
Prof.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1888. 

Prof.  O.  F.  Long,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.     1900. 
F.  M.  Longanecker,  High  School,  Charleston,  W.  Va.     1906. 
Prof.  George  D.  Lord,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1887. 
Prof.  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.      1910. 
Daniel  W.  Lothman,  East  High  School,  Cleveland,  O.     1909. 
D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.     1894. 
Prof.  Frederick  Lutz,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.     1883. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Perkins  Lyders,  2400  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.      1904. 
Prof.  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1890. 
Prof.  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(College  Hall).     1901. 

Prof.  J.  H.  McDaniels,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.     1871. 
Dr.  Mary  B.  McElwain,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1908. 
Prof.  A.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie,  State  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.  (Life 

member).     1901. 

Prof.  George  F.  McKibben,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.     1885. 
Miss  Harriett  E.  McKinstry,  Lake  Erie  College,  Painrsville,  O.     1881. 
Prof.  Charlotte  F.  McLean,  Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  111.     1906. 
Pres.  George  E.  MacLean,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.  (603  College 

St.).     1891. 
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Prof.  John  MacNaughton,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can.     1909. 

Donald  Alexander  MacRae,  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1907. 

Prof.  Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1894. 

Prof.  Ashton  Waugh  McWhorter,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hampden-Sidney, 

Va.     1909. 

Robert  L.  McWhorter,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.     1906. 
Prof.  David  Magie,  Jr.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (12  Nassau  St.). 

1901. 
Dr.   Ralph  Van  Deman    Magoffin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1908. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  70  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1891. 
Prof.  John  D.  Maguire,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.     1906. 
Pres.  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la.      1891. 
Prof.   J.   Irving   Manatt,  Brown    University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (15  Keene  St.). 

1875- 

Prof.  John  M.  Manly,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1896. 
Prof.  Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.     1905. 
Prof.  F.  A.  March,  Sr.,  Lafayette  College;  Easton,  Pa.     1869. 
Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1891. 

*  Prof.  E.  Whitney  Martin,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.     1903. 

Prof.  Henry  Martin,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.     1909. 

Dr.  Winfred  R.  Martin,  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  I56th  St.,  West  of  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.     1879. 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason,  I  Walnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     1885. 

*  Miss  Gertrude  H.  Mason,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2627  Channing  Way)..   1906. 
Dr.  Maurice  W.  Mather,  41  Dana  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1894. 

Prof.  Clarence  Linton  Meader,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1902. 

Prof.  Clarence  W.  Mendell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1908. 

Prof.  Frank  Ivan  Merchant,  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  (1928 

Normal  St.).     1898. 

Ernest  Loren  Meritt,  140  S.  Main  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.     1903. 
Prof.  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1883. 

*  Prof.  William  A.  Merrill,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2609  College 

Ave.).     1886. 

Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.     1900. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Mierow,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1909. 
Prof.  Alfred  W.  Milden,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.     1903. 
Prof.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.      1892. 
Prof.  Walter  Miller,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1900. 
Prof.  Clara  E.  Millerd,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la.     1902. 
Prof.  William  McCracken  Milroy,  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.      1909. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  v.  Minckwitz,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Amsterdam  Ave.  and  lO2d  St.).     1895. 

Charles  A.  Mitchell,  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C.     1893. 
Prof.  Walter  Lewis  Moll,  Concordia  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.     1909. 
Prof.  Annie  Sybil  Montague,  367  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1906. 
Prof.  James  Raider  Mood,  Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa.     1909. 
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Prof.    Clifford    Herschel    Moore,    Harvard    University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     (112 

.  Brattle  St.).     1889. 

Prof.  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1888. 
Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (3  Divinity  Ave.). 

1885. 

Prof.  J.  Leverett  Moore,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1887. 
Prof.  Warren  I.  Moore,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.      1908. 
Paul  E.  More,  260  W.  99th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1896. 
Prof.  Edward  P.  Morris,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (53  Edgehill  Road). 

1886. 

Prof.  Charles  M.  Moss,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     1907. 
Prof.  Lewis  F.  Mott,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1898. 
Frank  Prescott  Moulton,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.  (36  Willard  St.).     1909. 

*  Francis  O.  Mower,  High  School,  Ukiah,  Cal.     1900. 

*  Miss  Geneva  W.  Mower,  Mills  College,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.     1908. 

Prof.  George  F.  Mull,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.     1896. 

*  Dr.  E.  J.  Murphy,  Tarlac,  Tarlac  Province,  Philippine  Islands.     1900. 

*  Prof.  Augustus  T.  Murray,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.  (Box  112).     1887. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Murray,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.     1907. 
Prof.  Howard  Murray,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S.     1907. 
Prof.  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1892. 
Dr.  Jens  Anderson  Ness,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  O.     1910. 
Dr.  K.  P.  R.  Neville,  Western  University,  London,  Can.      1902. 

*  Prof.  A.  G.  Newcomer,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     1902. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Newcomer,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.  (Life  member). 

1900. 

Prof.  Barker  Newhall,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.     1891. 
Prof.  William  A.  Nitze,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1902. 
Prof.  Paul  Nixon,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.     1907. 

*  Prof.  George  R.  Noyes,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2249  College 

Ave.).     1901. 

*  Prof.  H.  C.  Nutting,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (Box  272).     1900. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Ogden,  250  W.  88th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1909. 

Prof.  Marbury  B.  Ogle,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.     1907. 
Prof.  George  N.  Olcott,  43  Via  Tuscolana,  Rome,  Italy.     1899. 
Prof.  William  Abbott  Oldfather,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.      1908. 
Prof.  Samuel  Grant  Oliphant,  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.     1907. 

*  Dr.  Andrew  Oliver,  Broadway  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash.     1900. 
Prof.  Edward  T.  Owen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     1896. 
Prof.  W.  B.  Owen,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     1875. 

Prof.  Ernest  Trowbridge  Paine,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     1911. 
Prof.  Elizabeth  H.  Palmer,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  Charles  P.    Parker,   Harvard  University,  Cambridge,   Mass.    (1075   Massa- 
chusetts Ave.).      1884. 

*  Clarence  Paschall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2736  Parker  St.). 

1903. 
Prof.  James  M.  Paton,  65  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1887. 
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John  Patterson,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky.  (1117  Fourth  St.). 
1900. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (197  Brattle  St.). 
1894- 

Dr.  Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1905. 

Prof.  Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.     1906. 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Pease,  231  West  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1887. 

Prof.  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.      1871. 

Miss  Frances  Pellett,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  (Kelly  Hall).     1893. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Penick,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.     1902. 

Prof,  Charles  W.  Peppier,  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.     1899. 

Prof.  Emma  M.  Perkins,  Western  Reserve  University  (College  for  Women),  Cleve- 
land, O.  1892. 

W.  H.  Perkins,  700  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.     1909. 

Prof.  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (463  Whitney  Ave.). 
1879. 

Prof.  Edward  D.  Perry,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1882. 

Principal  William  Peterson,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can.      1910. 

*  Dr.  Torsten  Petersson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1905. 
Prof.  John  Pickard,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.      1893. 

*  Dr.  W.  R.  Finger,  University  of  California,   Berkeley,  Cal.  (2551  Benvenue 

Ave.).     1908. 

Prof.  Perley  Oakland  Place,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     1906. 
Prof.   Samuel   Ball   Platner,   Adelbert  College   of   Western    Reserve   University. 

Cleveland,  O.   (2033  Cornell  Rd.).     1885. 

*  Dr.  William  Popper,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2326  Russell  St.). 

1905. 

Prof.  William  Porter,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.     1888. 
Prof.  Edwin  Post,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.      1886. 
Hubert  McNeil  Poteat,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.     1911. 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Potter,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     1898. 
Henry  Preble,  42  Stuyvesant  Place,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.     1882. 
Prof.  William  K.  Prentice,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1895. 
Prof.  Henry  W.  Prescott,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1899. 

*  Prof.  Clifton  Price,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (17  Panoramic  Way). 

1899- 

Prof.  Benjamin  F.  Prince,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  O.     1893. 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Radford,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.     1900. 
Prof.  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (107  Lake 

View  Ave.).     1902. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  Randolph,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.     1905. 
Prof.  Edwin  Moore  Rankin,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     1905. 

*  Miss  Cecilia  Raymond,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2407  S.  Atherton  St.).     1900. 
Prof.  John  W.  Redd,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.     1885. 

Prof.  Kelley  Rees,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1909. 
Prof.  A.  G.  Rembert,  Woford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.     1902. 

*  Prof.  Karl  G.  Rendtorflf,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  (1130 

Bryant  St.).     1900. 
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Prof.  Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (85  Trumbull  St.)  . 

1884. 
Prof.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.     1909. 

*  Prof.  Leon  J.  Richardson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  1895. 

Dr.  Ernest  H.  Riedel,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1908. 
Dr.  Ernst  Riess,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (221  W.  Ii3th  St.,  N.  Y.). 

1895. 
Prof.  Archibald  Thomas  Robertson,  Southern  Bapt.  Theol.  Seminary,  Louisville, 

Ky.     1909. 

Prof.  John  Cunningham  Robertson,  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.    1909. 
Prof.  Edmund  Y.  Robbins,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.      1895. 
Prof.  David  M.  Robinson,  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1905. 
Fletcher  Nichols  Robinson,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1909. 
Dr.  James  J.  Robinson,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.     1902. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.      1888. 
Prof.  Joseph  C.  Rockwell,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.     1896. 
Prof.  Frank  Ernest  Rockwood,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.      1885. 
George  B.  Rogers,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1902. 
Prof.  John  Carew  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1890. 
C.  A.  Rosegrant,  Potsdam  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  Clarence  F.  Ross,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.     1902. 
Martin  L.  Rouse,  106  Gerraid  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can.     1908. 
Prof.  Herbert  Victor  Routh,  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1909. 
Prof.  August  Rupp,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1902. 

*  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Ryder,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2337  Telegraph 

Ave.).     1902. 
Prof.  Julius  Sachs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

(149  West  8ist  St.).     1875. 

Prof.  William  Berney  Saffold,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.     1909. 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn,  Wellesley,  Mass.      1890. 
Prof.    Henry   A.   Sanders,    University    of   Michigan,  Ann   Arbor,    Mich.   (1227 

Washtenaw  Ave.).     1899. 

Prof.  Myron  R.  Sanford,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.     1894. 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr.,  Ardmore,  Pa.     1909. 

Miss  Catharine  Saunders,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1900. 
Prin.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.     1897. 
Pres.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O.     1882. 
Prof.  John  N.  Schaeffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.     1909. 

*  Prof.  R.  Schevill,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1910. 

*  Prof.  H.  K.  Schilling,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2316  Le  Conte 

Ave.).     1901. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Schlicher,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    1901. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  49  Arthur  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     1880. 
Prof.  John  Adams  Scott,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  (1958  Sheridan 

Rd.).     1898. 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Scribner,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.      1889. 

*  Prof.  Colbert  Searles,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

(60x40).     1901. 
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Prof.  Helen  M.  Searles,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1893. 

Charles  D.  Seely,  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y.       1888. 

Prof.  William  Tunstall  Semple,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.     1910. 

*  Prof.  Henry  Senger,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (1429  Spruce  St.). 

1900. 
J.  B.  Sewall,  Brandon  Hall,  Brooklfne,  Mass.     1871. 

*  S.  S.  Seward,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.   (Box 

771).     1902. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Sharp,  Jr.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.  (Col- 
lege Park  P.O.).  1897. 

George  M.  Sharrard,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     1908. 

Joseph  A.  Shaw,  Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.      1876. 

Dr.  T.  Leslie  Shear,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (468  Riverside  Drive). 
1906. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (ll  Francis  Ave.). 
1881. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Shields,  827  Hamilton  Terrace,  Baltimore,  Md.     1909. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Shipley,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1900. 

Prof.  Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1887. 

Prof.  Grant  Showerman,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     1900. 

Dr.  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (472  E. 
i8th  St.).  1885. 

Prof.  E.  G.  Sihler,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1876. 

Prof.  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.     1906. 

Rev.  John  Alfred  Silsby,  Shanghai,  China.      1907. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Sitterly,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.     1902. 

*  Prof.  Macy  M.  Skinner,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.     1906. 

Prof.  Moses  Stephen  Slaughter,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.      1887. 
Pres.  Andrew  Sledd,  University  of  Florida,  Lake  City,  Fla.     1904. 
Prof.  Charles  N.  Smiley,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la.     1907. 
Prof.  Charles  Forster  Smith,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     1883. 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Smith,  The  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2122  H  St.).     1895. 

G.  Oswald  Smith,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.     1908. 
Prof.  Harry  de  Forest  Smith,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1899. 
Prof.  Josiah  R.  Smith,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.  (120  1 3th  Ave.).    1885. 
Dr.  Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1910. 
Prof.  Kirby  Flower  Smith,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1897. 
Prof.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     (15  Elmwood 

Ave.).     1886. 

Dr.  Aristogeiton  M.  Soho,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  1909. 
Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1911. 
Prof.  Edward  H.  Spieker,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  (915  Ed- 

mondson  Ave.).     1884. 
Dr.  Sidney  G.  Stacey,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (177  Woodruff 

Ave.).     1901. 
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Prof.  Wallace  N.  Stearns,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.     1907. 
Prof.  R.  B.  Steele,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.   (2401   West  End). 

1893. 

Prof.  R.  T.  Stephenson,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal.     1910. 
Prof.  James  Sterenberg,  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.     1910. 
Prof.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (2  South  Ave.).     1885. 
Prof.  Manson  A.  Stewart,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  D.     1909. 
Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York, 

N.  Y.     1890. 

Prof.  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1901. 
Dr.  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  (Sterling  PL,  Edgewater,  N.  J.).     1901. 

Prof.  William  F.  Swahlen,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.     1904. 
Miss  Helen  H.  Tanzer,  Normal  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1910. 
Prin.  William  Tappan,  Jefferson  School, -Baltimore,  Md.      1909. 
Prof.  Frank  B.  Tarbell,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1882. 
Prof.  Julian  D.  Taylor,  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.     1890. 
Prof.  Glanville  Terrell,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.     1898. 

*  Reuben  C.  Thompson,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.      1908. 
Prof.  William  E.  Thompson,  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.      1877. 

Prof.  Willmot  Haines  Thompson,  Jr.,  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  N.  S.      1909. 

*  Prof.  David  Thomson,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1902. 
Prof.  George  R.  Throop,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1907. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Thurber,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     1901. 

Prof.  FitzGerald  Tisdall,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

1889. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Todd,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1887. 
Prof.  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.     1889. 
Prof.  William  W.  Troup,  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.     1907. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Tufts,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1898. 
Prof.  B.  L.  Ullman,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     1910. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Stary  Valentine,  Orienta  Ave.,  Belle  Harbor,  N.  Y.     1899. 
Prof.  Esther  B.  Van  Deman,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy 

(Via  Vicenza  5).     1899. 

Prof.  Harry  Brown  Van  Deventer,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1907. 
Henry  B.  Van  Hoesen,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1909. 
Prof.  La  Rue  Van  Hook,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1905. 

Addison  Van  Name,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (121  High  St.).     1869. 
Prof.  N.  P.  Vlachos,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1903. 
Prof.  Frank  Vogel,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.     1904. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Wait,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1893. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Waite,  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis.     1908. 
Dr.  Margaret  C.  Waites,  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111.     1910. 
Dr.  John  W.  H.  Walden,  13  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1889. 
Prof.  Arthur  T.  Walker,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.     1895. 
Prof.  Alice  Walton,  Wellesley  College,  Welleslev,  Mass.     1894. 
Prof.  Harry  Barnes  Ward,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1905. 
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Dr.  Edwin  G.  Warner,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (56  Montgomery 

Place).      1897. 
Andrew  McCorrie  Warren,  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall  Mall,  London. 

1892. 

*  Prof.   Oliver   M.  Washburn,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (Faculty 

Club).     1908. 

Prof.  William  E.  Waters,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  N.  Y.  (604 
West  iisth  St.).  1885. 

*  Prof.  John  C.  Watson,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.     1902. 

Dr.  Robert  Henning  Webb,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1909. 

Dr.  Helen  L.  Webster,  Farmington,  Conn.      1890. 

Prof.  Raymond  Weeks,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1902. 

Prof.  Charles  Heald  Weller,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.     1903. 

Prof.  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1886. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Westcott,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1891. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.     1869. 

Prof.  Monroe  Nichols  Wetmore,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1906. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Wharton,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.     1888. 

Prof.  Arthur  L.  Wheeler,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     1899. 

*  Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1879. 
Prof.  James  R.  Wheeler,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1885. 
Prof.  George  Meason  Whicher,  Normal  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1891. 
Dr.  Frederic  Earle  Whitaker,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     1910. 

Dr.  Andrew  C.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (424  Dryden  Road) . 

1886. 

Prof.  John  Williams  White,  18  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1874. 
Miss  Mabel  K.  Whiteside,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  College  Park,  Va. 

1906. 

*  Prof.  Edward  A.  Wicher,  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Anselmo, 

Cal.     1906. 

Prof.  Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.     1884. 

Prof.  Henry  D.  Wild,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.      1898. 

Charles  R.  Williams,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (1005  N.  Meridian  St.).     1887. 

Prof.  George  A.  Williams,  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (136  Thompson 
St.).  1891. 

Prof.  Mary  G.  Williams,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1899. 

Dr.  Gwendolen  B.  Willis,  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     1906. 

Prof.  Harry  Langford  Wilson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
1898. 

Dr.  John  Garrett  Winter,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.      1906. 

Prof.  Boyd  Ashby  Wise,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water,  Okla.  1909. 

Prof.  Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1884. 

Prof.  Willis  Patten  Woodman,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.      1901. 

Prof.  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.      1887. 

C.  C.  Wright,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.     1902. 

Prof.  Ellsworth  D.  Wright,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.     1898. 

Dr.  F.  Warren  Wright,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1910. 
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Prof.  Henry  B.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (143  York  St.). 

1903. 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (128  York  St.),    1883. 
Prof.  Herbert  H.  Yeames,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.      1906. 
Prof.  Clarence  H.  Young,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (312  West  88th  St.). 

1890. 
Mrs.   Richard  Mortimer  Young,  care  of  Morgan,  Harjes  et  Cie,  Bd.  Haussmann, 

Paris.     1906. 

[Number  of  Members,  650] 
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THE  FOLLOWING   LIBRARIES  AND   INSTITUTIONS    (ALPHABETIZED   BY  TOWNS) 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Albany,  N.  Y. :  New  York  State  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass. :   Amherst  College  Library. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :   Michigan  University  Library. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.:  Theological  Seminary  Library. 

Austin,  Texas :  University  of  Texas  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md.  :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :   Peabody  Institute. 

Berkeley,  Cal. :   University  of  California  Library. 

Boston,  Mass. :   Boston  Public  Library. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Me. :   Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. :   Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  Buffalo  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt. :  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Chicago,  111. :  The  Newberry  Library. 

Chicago,  111. :   Public  Library. 

Clermont  Ferrand,  France  :   Bibliotheque  Universitaire. 

Cleveland,  O.  :  Library  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Columbus,  O. :  Ohio  State  University  Library. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. :   Wabash  College  Library. 

Detroit,  Mich. :  Public  Library. 

Easton,  Pa. :   Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  111. :  Northwestern  University  Library. 

Gambier,  O.  :  Kenyon  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind. :  Library  of  De  Pauw  University. 

Hanover,  N.  H.  :   Dartmouth  College  Library. 

Iowa  City,  la.  :   Library  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell  University  Library. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  Library  of  the  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Marietta,  O. :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :   Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :   Public  Library. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Athenaeum  Library. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :   Library  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. :   Library  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  Public  Library. 

Library  of  Columbia  University. 

Library  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  Library 


Olivet,  Mich. :  Ol  vet  College  Library. 


American  Philosophical  Society. 
The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Mercantile  Library. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. :  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Carnegie  Library. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  Vassar  College  Library. 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Brown  University  Library. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. :   Rochester  University  Library. 

Stanford  University,  Cal. :   Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  Library. 

Tokio,  Japan  :   Library  of  the  Imperial  University. 

Toronto,  Can. :   University  of  Toronto  Library. 

Tufts  College,  Mass. :  Tufts  College  Library. 

University  of  Virginia,  Va. :  University  Library. 

Urbana,  111. :   University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Washington,  D.  C. :   Library  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Washington,  D.  C.  :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Wellesley,  Mass. :  Wellesley  College  Library. 

Worcester,  Mass. :  Free  Public  Library.  [60] 


To  THE  FOLLOWING  LIBRARIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS    THE  TRANSACTIONS  ARE 

ANNUALLY   SENT,   GRATIS 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome  (Via  Vicenza  5). 

British  Museum,  London. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

Indian  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

University  Library,  Cambridge,  England. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey's  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket,  Goteborg,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societe  Asiatique,  Paris. 
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Athenee  Oriental,  Louvain,  Belgium. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 

Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin. 

Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Baden. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Giessen. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Toulouse. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

Imperial  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople.  [44] 


To  THE  FOLLOWING  JOURNALS  THE  TRANSACTIONS  ARE  ANNUALLY  SENT,  GRATIS 

OR    BY   EXCHANGE 

The  Nation. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

Classical  Philology. 

Modern  Philology. 

The  Classical  Journal. 

Athenaeum,  London. 

Classical  Review,  London. 

Revue  Critique,  28  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris. 

Revue  de  Philologie,  Paris  (Adrien  Krebs,  II  Rue  de  Lille). 

Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique,  a  la  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift,  Berlin. 

Wochenschrift  fur  klassische  Philologie,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  Berlin. 

Literarisches  Centralblatt,  Leipsic. 

Indogermanische  Forschungen,  Strassburg  (K.  J.  Triibner). 

Musee  Beige,  Liege,  Belgium  (Prof.  Waltzing,  9  Rue  du  Pare). 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  osterr.  Gymnasien,  Vienna  (Prof.  J.  Golling,  Maximilians- 
Gymnasium). 

Rivista  di  Filologia,  Turin  (Ermanno  Loescher). 

Bolletino  di  Filologia  Classica,  Via  Vittorio  Amadeo  ii,  Turin. 

La  Cultura,  Rome,  Via  dei  Sediari  i6A. 

Biblioteca  delle  Scuole  Italiane,  Naples  (Dr.  A.  G.  Amatucci,  Corso  Umberto 
I,  106).  [22] 

[Total  (650  +  60  +  44  +  22)  =  776] 


CONSTITUTION 


AMERICAN   PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION1 


ARTICLE  I.  — NAME  AND  OBJECT 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  "The  American  Philological  Association." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl- 
edge. 

ARTICLE  II. — OFFICERS 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

4.  An  Assistant  Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Treasurer,  may  be  elected  at  the 
first  session  of  each  annual  meeting,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer  respectively. 

ARTICLE  III.  —  MEETINGS 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 

ARTICLE  IV.  —  MEMBERS 

I.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

1  As  amended  December  28,  1907. 
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2.  There  shall  he  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  —  SUNDRIES 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI.  —  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    RESOLUTIONS 


CERTAIN  matters  of  administration  not  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  have  been  determined  from  time  to  time  by  special 
votes  of  the  Association,  or  of  its  Executive  Committee.  The  more 
important  of  these  actions  still  in  force  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  WINTER  MEETINGS.     On  September  19,  1904,  the  Association,  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  the  month  of  July,  voted,  "That, 
by  way  of  experiment,  the  next  two  meetings  of  the  Association  be  held  during 
Convocation  Week  in  1905  and  1906"  (PROCEEDINGS,  xxxv,  li).     At  the  second 
of  the  annual  meetings  under  this  vote,  held  at  Washington,  January  2-4,  1907, 
it  was  voted  "  That  until  further  notice  the  Association  continue  the  practice  of  a 
winter  meeting,  to   be  held  between   Christmas  and  New  Year's,  if  possible  in 
conjunction  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America"  (xxxvn,  xi).     This 
action  was  further  confirmed  at  the   Baltimore  meeting,  December  30,    1909 
(XL,  xii). 

2.  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE.     On  July  8,  1903,  the  Association,  in  session  at 
New  Haven,  voted  to  establish   a  permanent   Nominating   Committee   of  five 
members,  one  of  whom  retires  each  year  after  five  years  of  service,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  successor  named  by  the  President  of  the  Association.     In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  vote  in  question  the  standing  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
confirmed  by  the  Association  at  the  Toronto  meeting  (xxxiv,  xix,  xlvi ;   XXXIX, 
xii).     The  present  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows  :  — 

Professor  Samuel  Ball  Platner,  Chairman. 
Professor  Edward  Capps. 
Professor  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill. 
Professor  Charles  Edwin  Bennett. 
Professor  Charles  Forster  Smith. 

3.  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.    On  July  5,  1900,  the 
Association,  in  session  at  Madison,  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  defining  the  terms  of  affiliation  between  the  Philological  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  American  Philological  Association  (XXXI,  xxix; 
cf.  xxxn,  Ixxii). 

4.  SALARY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER.     In  July,  1901,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  fixed  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  at  $300,  to  include 
any  outlay  for  clerical  assistance  (xxxn,  Ixxii). 

5.  PUBLISHING  CONTRACT.     The  contract  with  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  has  been 
renewed  July  I,  1911,  by  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  same 
terms  (cf.  xxxil,  Ixxii). 
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PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE   ASSOCIATION 


THE  annually  published  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  contain,  in  their  present  form,  the  programme  and  minutes 
of  the  annual  meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  papers  read,  reports  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  TRANSACTIONS  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  PRO- 
CEEDINGS are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

For  the  contents  of  Volumes  i-xxxiv  inclusive,  see  Volume  xxxiv, 
pp.  cxliii  if. 

The  contents  of  the  last  seven  volumes  are  as  follows  :  — 

1904.  —  Volume  XXXV 

Ferguson,  W.  S.  :   Historical  value  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 

Pericles. 

Botsford,  G.  W.  :  On  the  distinction  between  Comitia  and  Concilium. 
Radford,  R.  S. :  Studies  in  Latin  accent  and  metric. 
Johnson,  C.  W.  L. :  The  Accentus  of  the  ancient  Latin  grammarians. 
Boiling,  G.  M. :  The  Cantikalpa  of  the  Atharva-Veda. 
Rand,  E.  K. :  Notes  on  Ovid. 
Goebel,  J. :  The  etymology  of  Mephistopheles. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual  meetings  of  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  1903,  1904. 

1905. —Volume  XXXVI 

Sanders,    H.    A.:    The     Oxyrhynchus    epitome    of    Livy   and    Reinhold's   lost 

chronicon. 

Header,  C.  L.  :  Types  of  sentence  structure  in  Latin  prose  writers. 
Stuart,  D.  R. :  The   reputed  influence    of  the  dies  natalis   in  determining  the 

inscription  of  restored  temples. 
Bennett,  C.  E. :  The  ablative  of  association. 

Harkness,  A.  G. :  The  relation  of  accent  to  elision  in  Latin  verse. 
Bassett,  S.  E.  :  Notes  on  the  bucolic  diaeresis. 
Watson,  J.  C.  :  Donatus's  version  of  the  Terence  didascaliae. 
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Radford,  R.  S. :  Plautine  synizesis. 
Kelsey,  F.  W.  :  The  title  of  Caesar's  work. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1905, 
Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  1905. 

1906.  — Volume  XXXVII 

Fay,  E.  W.  :  Latin  word-studies. 

Perrin,  B.  :  The  death  of  Alcibiades. 

Kent,  R.  G. :  The  time  element  in  the  Greek  drama. 

Harry,  J.  E. :  The  perfect  forms  in  later  Greek. 

Anderson,  A.  R. :  ^'-readings  in  the  Mss  of  Plautus. 

Hopkins,  E.  W. :  The  Vedic  dative  reconsidered. 

McDaniel,  W.  B.  :   Some  passages  concerning  ball-games. 

Murray,  A.  T. :  The  bucolic  idylls  of  Theocritus. 

Harkness,  A.  G. :   Pause-elision  and  hiatus  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Cary,  E. :  Codex  P  of  Aristophanes. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 

Pacific  Coast,  Berkeley,  1906. 
Appendix — Report  on  the  New  Phonetic  Alphabet. 

1907.  — Volume  XXXVIII 

Pease,  A.  S. :  Notes  on  stoning  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Bradley,  C.  B. :    Indications  of  a  consonant-shift  in  Siamese. 
Martin,  E.  W. :   Ruscinia. 

Van  Hook,  L.  R. :  Criticism  of  Photius  on  the  Attic  orators. 
Abbott,  F.  F. :  The  theatre  as  a  factor  in  Roman  politics. 
Shorey,  P. :  Choriambic  dimeter. 
Manly,  J.  M. :   A  knight  ther  was. 
Moore,  C.  H. :  Oriental  cults  in  Gaul. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  1907. 
Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Stanford  University,  1907. 

1908.  — Volume  XXXIX 

Spieker,  E.  H. :   Dactyl  after  initial  trochee  in  Greek  lyric  verse. 
Laing,  G.  J. :   Roman  milestones  and  the  capita  viarum. 
Bonner,  C. :  Notes  on  a  certain  use  of  the  reed. 
Oldfather,  W.  A. :  Livy  i,  26  and  the  supplicium  de  more  maiorum. 
Hadzsits,  G.  D. :   Worship  and  prayer  among  the  Epicureans. 
Anderson,  W.  B.  :  Contributions  to  the  study  of  the  ninth  book  of  Livy. 
Hempl,  G. :   Linguistic  and  ethnografic  status  of  the  Biirgundians. 
Miller,  C.  W.  E. :  On  rb  8t  =  whereas. 

Proceedings  of  the  fortieth  annual  meeting,  Toronto,  Can.,  1908. 
Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  1908. 
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1909.—  Volume  XL 

Heidel,  W.  A.:  The  &vapfj.oi  &yicoi  of  Heraclides  and  Asclepiades. 

Michelson,  T.  :  The  etymology  of  Sanskrit  punya-. 

Foster,  B.  O.  :   Euphonic  embellishments  in  the  verse  of  Propertius. 

Husband,  R.  W.  :    Race  mixture  in  early  Rome. 

Hewitt,  J.  W.  :  The  major  restrictions  on  access  to  Greek  temples. 

Oliphant,  S.  G.  :  An  interpretation  of  Ranae,  788-790. 

Anderson,  A.  R.  :  Some  questions  of  Plautine  pronunciation. 

Flickinger,  R.  C.  :   Scaenica. 

Fiske,  G.  C.  :   Lucilius  and  Persius. 

Mustard,  W.  P.  :  On  the  Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus. 

Shorey,  P.  :  &6(ris,  /^eXer?;,  ^TT  10-7-77,1177. 


Proceedings  of  the  forty-first  annual  meeting,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1909. 
Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  1909. 

Appendix  —  Index  to  volumes  XXXI-XL. 

1910.  —  Volume  XLI 

Kent,  R.  G.  :  The  etymology  of  Latin  miles. 

Hutton,  M.  :  Notes  on  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

Husband,  R.  W.  :  The  diphthong  -ui  in  Latin. 

Fay,  E.  W.  :  A  word  miscellany. 

Adams,  C.  D.  :  Notes  on  the  peace  of  Philocrates. 

Macurdy,  G.  H.  :   Influence  of  Plato's  eschatological  myths  in  Revelation  and 

Enoch. 

Goodell,  T.  D.  :  Structural  variety  in  Attic  tragedy. 

Hewitt,  J.  W.  :  The  necessity  of  ritual  purification  after  justifiable  homicide. 
Knapp,  C.  :  Notes  on  etiam  in  Plautus. 

Shipley,  F.  W.  :   Dactylic  words  in  the  rhythmic  prose  of  Cicero. 
McWhorter,  A.  W.  :  The  so-called  deliberative  type  of  question  (rt  ironfa-w  ;). 
Whicher,  G.  M.  :  On  Latin  adulare. 
Bonner,  C.  :   Dionysiac  magic  and  the  Greek  land  of  Cockaigne. 

Proceedings  of  the  forty-second  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1910. 
Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  1910. 

Appendix  —  Report  of  the  commission  on  college  entrance  requirements  in  Latin. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are 
distributed  gratis  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  Pub- 
lishers until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Fifty  separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions,  twenty 
of  articles  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  are  given  to  the  authors  for 
distribution.  Additional  copies  will  be  furnished  at  cost. 
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The  "  Transactions  for"  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  y  ear  for  which 
the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  :  — 

The  Transactions  for  1869  and 

1870  form  Vol.  I 

The  Trans,  for  1871  " 

1872  " 

1873  " 

1874  " 
«    «    1875  « 

1876  " 

1877  « 

1878  " 

1879  « 

1880  « 

1881  " 

1882  " 

1883  « 

1884  « 

1885  " 

1886  « 

1887  " 

1888  " 


The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $2.00  apiece,  except  Volumes  xv, 
xx,  XXHI,  xxxii,  and  XL,  for  which  $2.50  is  charged.  The  first  two 
volumes  will  not  be  sold  separately.  A  charge  of  fifty  cents  each  is 
made  for  the  Index  of  Authors  and  Index  of  Subjects  to  Vols.  i-xx, 
to  Vols.  xxi-xxx,  and  to  Vols.  XXXI-XL. 

BINDING 

Back  volumes  will  be  bound  in  the  style  of  this  volume  for  thirty- 
five  cents  each  by  F.  J.  Barnard  &  Co.,  105  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
provided  at  least  twelve  volumes  are  sent  at  a  time,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  both  ways  is  paid  by  the  owner.  All  parcels  should 
be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  the 
binders  should  be  notified  at  the  time  the  unbound  volumes  are  sent 
in  order  that  the  sender  may  be  identified. 

Libraries  may  obtain  bound  copies  of  the  annual  volumes  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  volume  in  addition  to  the  regular  price. 
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REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SETS 

Single  COMPLETE  SETS  of  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  will  be 
sold,  until  further  notice,  at  a  reduction  of  20%. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  American  Libraries  should  exert  themselves  to 
procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible  ;  and,  apart  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this  country, 
it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American  scholarship. 


APPENDIX 

REPORT     OF     THE    COMMISSION     ON     COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE  REQUIREMENTS   IN    LATIN 

AT  its  annual  meeting  in  1908  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, acting  upon  petitions  from  the  Classical  Association  of  New 
England,  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  passed  this 
vote  :  — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  constituted  under  the  authority  of  this  Association  a 
commission  of  fifteen  members  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin,  to 
formulate  definitions  of  such  requirements  and  to  further  the  adoption  of  these 
definitions  by  our  colleges  and  universities,  in  the  interest  of  that  uniformity 
toward  the  attainment  of  which  this  Association  in  the  vote  of  Dec.  28,  1907, 
promised  to  "  lend  all  aid  in  its  power." 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  who  are  present  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Classical  Associations  of  New  England,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the 
Middle  West  and  South  be  constituted  a  committee  to  select  the  commission 
named  above  ;  further,  that  this  commission  shall  consist  of  four  members  each, 
two  representing  colleges  and  two  representing  secondary  schools,  from  the  Clas- 
sical Associations  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  States,  and  seven  members 
from  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  four  representing 
colleges  and  three  representing  secondary  schools,  and  shall  include  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  selection  of  the  Commission,  W.  G. 
Hale,  J.  C.  Kirtland,  and  Gonzalez  Lodge,  asked  the  Latin  depart- 
ments of  certain  universities  to  designate  representatives  and  left  to 
the  three  Classical  Associations  the  choice  of  the  members  to  repre- 
sent secondary  schools.  The  committee  deemed  it  important  that 
four  universities  which  admit  students  only  on  examination,  two 
within  the  territory  of  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England  and 
two  within  the  territory  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  should  be  represented  on  the  Commission,  and  thus  made  up 
the  complement  of  college  representatives  allowed  to  these  Associa- 
tions by  the  vote  establishing  the  Commission  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  institutions  in 
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different  parts  of  its  territory  were  selected.     As  finally  constituted, 
the  Commission  consists  of  the  following  members  :  — 

Walter  Dennison,  University  of  Michigan. 

W.  G.  Hale,  University  of  Chicago. 

M.  M.  Hart,  William  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

J.  W.  D.  Ingersoll,  Yale  University. 

J.  C.  Kirtland,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Gonzalez  Lodge,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

D.  W.  Lothman,  East  High  School,  Cleveland. 

B.W.  Mitchell,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Harvard  University. 

F.  P.  Moulton,  Hartford  High  School. 

J.  J.  Schlicher,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute. 

R.  B.  Steele,  Vanderbilt  University. 

D.  R.  Stuart,  Princeton  University. 
William  Tappan,  Jefferson  School,  Baltimore. 
A.  T.  Walker,  University  of  Kansas. 

As  soon  as  all  the  members  had  been  appointed,  a  chairman  was 
elected.  He  submitted  to  the  members  interrogatories  covering  all 
the  matters  that  had  been  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission and  such  others  as  are  involved  in  the  demand  for  uniform 
requirements  and  uniform  examinations,  and  they  sent  their  answers, 
with  the  arguments  with  which  they  supported  their  opinions,  to  their 
colleagues.  This  preliminary  discussion  prepared  the  way  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  which  was  held  in  Cleveland  on  October 
29  and  30,  1909.  All  members  were  present  at  every  session,  and 
the  following  definitions  of  college-entrance  requirements  in  Latin 
were  adopted  by  unanimous  votes  :  — 

I.   Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 

1.  The  Latin  reading  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  without 
regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in 
amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;   Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for 
the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias  ;   Vergil,  Aeneid,  I- VI. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools  from 
the  following  authors  and  works :  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
(Lives) ;   Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and 
Jugurthine  War);   Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.    Subjects  and  Scope  of  the  Examinations 

r..  Translation  at  Sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at  sight 
of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of 
the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  reading  indicated 
above. 
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2.  Prescribed  Reading.     Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  following 
prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias,  and 
Vergil,  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  with 
questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody.     Every 
paper  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  rea.ling  are  set  for  translation  will 
contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation  at  sight ;   and  candidates  must 
deal  satisfactorily  with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.     The  examinations  in  grammar  and  composi- 
tion will  demand  thorough   knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read 
in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.     The 
words,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  compo- 
sition will  be  such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered 
by  the  particular  examination. 

NOTE  i.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and  composition  maybe  either  in  separate 
papers  or  combined  with  other  parts  of  the  Latin  examination,  at  the  option  of  each 
individual  institution  ;  and  nothing  in  any  of  the  above  definitions  of  the  requirements 
shall  be  taken  to  prevent  any  college  from  asking  questions  on  the  grammar,  prosody, 
or  subject-matter  of  any  of  the  passages  set  for  translation,  if  it  so  desires. 

NOTE  2.  Colleges  which  require  only  two  years,  or  only  three  years,  of  Latin  for 
entrance  can  adapt  the  definitions  of  the  Commission  to  their  needs  by  the  mere  omis- 
sion of  the  portions  which  assume  a  longer  preparatory  course.  For  a  two-year 
requirement  the  reading  should  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I- 
IV ;  this  reading  should  be  selected  by  the  schools  from  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil 
War)  and  Nepos  (Lives)  ;  and  no  part  of  the  reading  should  be  prescribed  for  exami- 
nation. For  a  three-year  requirement  the  reading  should  be  not  less  in  amount  than 
Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV,  and  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian 
Law,  and  for  Archias  ;  this  reading  should  be  selected  from  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and 
Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives),  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and 
Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and 
Archias  should  be  prescribed  for  examination.  Or  the  requirement  in  poetry,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission,  may  be  offered  as  optional  in  place  of  the  third-year  prose. 
[This  note  was  added  to  the  definitions  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commission  in 
April,  1910.] 

Suggestions  concerning  Preparation 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons 
in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout 
the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  de- 
veloping the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word  —  and  so,  gradually,  of 
the  whole  sentence — just  as  it  stands  ;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  under- 
stood in  the  order  of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word 
as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  preceded 
and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  of  reading  in 
this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best  preparation  for  all  the 
translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation,  however,  should  be  a 
mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a  mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full 
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meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the  way  described  above, 
should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction  in 
any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in  composi- 
tion during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well ;  for  this  work  the  prose 
authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Increased  stress  upon  translation  at  sight  in  entrance  examinations 
is  not  recommended  solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  this  test 
of  the  training  and  the  ability  of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. Two  other  considerations  had  great  weight  with  the  Commis- 
sion :  the  desirability  of  leaving  the  schools  free  to  choose,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  Latin  to  be  read  by  their  students  ;  and  the 
possibility  of  encouraging  students  and  teachers  alike  to  look  upon  the 
school  work  as  directed  toward  the  mastery  of  the  laws  of  language  and 
the  learning  to  read  Latin,  rather  than  the  passing  of  examinations  of 
known  content,  a  superficial  knowledge  of  which  may  be  gained  by 
means  unprofitable  in  themselves  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  student's 
habits  even  vicious.  The  Commission  is  supported  in  this  recommen- 
dation by  resolutions  passed  by  the  American  Philological  Association, 
the  Classical  Association  of  New  England,  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  various  smaller  organizations  of  teachers. 
Moreover,  the  recommendation  is  in  line  with  the  practice  of  other 
countries  and  the  present  tendency  in  our  own  country. 

The  adoption  by  the  colleges  of  the  definitions  of  requirements 
formulated  by  the  Commission  will  not  necessitate  any  change  in  the 
reading  of  the  schools,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  usual 
course  of  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid  will  be  at  once  generally  abandoned  or  greatly 
modified.  The  course  of  study  is  not  so  likely  to  change  as  the  meth- 
ods of  study.  The  Commission  feels,  however,  that  it  is  wise  to  open 
the  way  for  a  wider  range  of  reading,  and  that  the  schools  should  have 
the  right  to  select  the  material  to  be  read,  the  colleges  contenting 
themselves  with  evidence  that  the  reading  has  been  so  done  as  to  fur- 
nish the  right  sort  of  training  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  their 
work.  A  flexible  course  of  reading  has  many  advantages.  A  change 
may  be  made  when  an  author  or  style  becomes  wearisome  or  has 
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grown  so  familiar  that  the  change  makes  for  a  maximum  of  accom- 
.plishment,  and  the  student  who  must  repeat  a  year's  work  will  gener- 
ally do  better  if  he  has  new  reading.  Besides,  all  authors  and  works 
are  not  equally  suitable  for  all  schools ;  difference  in  age  and  grasp 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  students  usually  read  with  most 
interest  and  profit  that  to  which  their  teachers  come  with  most  en- 
thusiasm. The  teacher,  too,  should  have  some  incentive  to  increase 
his  own  familiarity  with  the  literature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  reading  has  not  been  dimin- 
ished from  the  requirements  now  in  force.  The  colleges  which  admit 
students  on  certificates  from  the  schools  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
exacting  this  amount,  and  experience  shows  that  the  substitution  of 
sight-examinations  for  examinations  in  prescribed  work  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  amount  of  reading.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed, also,  that  the  choice  of  reading  has  not  been  left  entirely  to  the 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  more  definite  prescription  of  works  for 
examination,  the  requirements  limit  the  reading  in  school  to  certain 
works  not  usually  read  in  colleges.  Only  schools  which  read  more 
than  the  required  amount  will  be  free  to  go  beyond  these  bounds. 

The  Commission  has  prescribed  for  examination  portions  of  the 
reading  intended  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  school  course  only, 
inasmuch  as  students  usually  take  the  entrance  examinations  at  the 
ends  of  these  years.  It  is  expected  that  colleges  which  require  only 
two  years  of  Latin  for  entrance,  or  accept  so  much  as  a  complete 
preparatory  course,  will  set  examinations  in  translation  at  sight  rather 
than  prescribe  any  portion  of  the  reading. 

The  Commission  was  instructed  by  the  American  Philological 
Association  not  only  to  formulate  definitions  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  Latin,  but  also  to  further  the  adoption  of  these  defini- 
tions by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  in  the  interest  of 
uniformity.  A  vote  passed  by  the  Philological  Association  in  1907 
indorsed  the  demand  that  the  requirements  of  different  institutions 
should  be  expressed  in  identical  terms,  and  this  vote  was  approved  in 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  Classical  Associations.  The  Commission 
therefore  respectfully  petitions  the  authorities  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  adopt,  without  material  alteration,  the  definitions  of  require- 
ments formulated  by  it.  When  uniformity  has  once  been  established, 
it  will  be  easy  to  correct  these  definitions  or  change  the  requirements 
themselves  by  concerted  action,  if  they  are  found,  after  sufficient  trial, 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  Commission  has  not  attempted  to  make 
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full  definition  of  the  requirements  or  a  complete  plan  of  examination. 
Although  it  has  confined  its  recommendations  almost  entirely  to  the 
requirements  and  examinations  in  reading,  it  believes  it  has  made 
possible  the  removal  of  most  of  the  vexations  attending  the  present 
variety  in  the  Latin  requirements. 

John  C.  Kirtland  (Chairman).          Clifford  H.  Moore. 

W.  Dennison  (Secretary).  F.  P.  Moulton. 

IV.  G.  Hale.  J.  J.  Schlicher. 

Maynard  M.  Hart.  R.  B.  Steele. 

J.  W.  D.  Ingersoll.  Duane  Reed  Stuart. 

Gonzalez  Lodge.  Wm.  Tappan. 

Daniel  W.  Lothman.  A.  T.  Walker. 
Benj.  W.Mitchell. 
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